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PREFACE 

The  eighteenth  century  forms  a  very  distinct  period  of  Scottish 
literary  history,  for  of  its  men  of  note  not  one  had  begun  to 
write  when  the  century  began,  and  all  of  them,  except  Dugald 
Stewart,  had  ceased  to  write  when  it  ended.  This  volume, 
however,  does  not  aim  so  much  at  giving  a  history  of  the 
literature  as  at  giving  an  account  of  the  men  who  made  it 
Most  of  the  Scots  writers  had  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
country  in  their  speech,  their  manners,  and  ways  of  living, 
and  they  preserved  their  individualities  and  peculiarities  un- 
suppressed  by  those  social  conventions  and  restraints  of  fashion 
which  in  a  later  age  moulded  their  countrymen  to  more 
ordinary  typea  It  is  these  personal  characteristics,  old- 
fashioned  and  pronounced,  which  render  them  all  the  more 
interesting.  We  are  helped  very  little  to  a  knowledge  of 
them  by  biographies  written  by  their  friends,  for  these  consisted 
chiefly  of  brief,  colourless  memoirs  prefixed  to  their  works. 
Neither  can  we  gain  a  picture  of  their  times  by  such  diaries 
and  voluminous  correspondence  as  abounded  in  England,  from 
which  we  can  reconstruct  the  social  life  of  the  age.  In 
Scotland  no  diaries  were  written,  little  correspondence  was 
preserved:  the  writers  themselves  did  not  keep  copies  for 
publication,  or  their  friends  did  not  keep  the  originals  for  love. 
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PREFACE  vii 

pany  of  men  who  wrote  for  vulgar  fame  or  money ;  seeing  that 
their  life-long  anxiety  was  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  fact 
that  they  had  ever  written  a  line  or  composed  a  verse.  Each  of 
these  ladies  desired,  as  the  erudite  Miss  Aikin  said  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  "  to  lie  snug  in  the  asylum  of  her  taciturnity." 
In  giving  portraits  of  the  men  of  letters,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  take  them  when  possible  from  original  paintings,  and 
by  preference  from  those  which  have  not  before  been  copied. 
Thanks  are  due  to  General  Carlyle  Bell  for  allowing  the  author 
the  use  of  unpublished  manuscripts  of  his  relative,  Dr.  Carlyle 
of  Inveresk. 

H.  G.  G. 
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SCOTTISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

CHAPTEK   I 

DAWN    OF   LITERATURE ALLAN    RAMSAY HAMILTON   OF 

BANGOUR ROBERT   BLAIR 

The  divisions  of  history  into  centuries  may  be  highly  con- 
venient, but  they  are  usually  very  arbitrary  and  artificial. 
There  is  no  breach  of  continuity  with  the  past  as  a  century 
opens,  no  breach  of  continuity  with  the  future  as  a  century 
closes.  It  is  like  the  division  of  a  country  into  counties, 
which  are  marked  by  lines  clearly  on  the  map,  while  there  is 
no  visible  partition  in  the  landscape :  fields  join  fields,  rivers 
flow  on  their  course,  roads  run  on  their  way  indifferent  to  the 
surveyor's  marches,  and  to  the  outward  eye  it  is  impossible  to 
see  where  or  why  one  province  begins  and  another  ends.  It 
is  so  with  centuries — as  divisions  or  periods  in  history — in 
most  cases.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  not  always  so  arbi- 
trary, and  certainly  the  eighteenth  century  stands  out  so 
markedly  in  all  respects  apart  from  other  periods  as  to  form 
no  unnatural  division  in  Scottish  history  in  its  social,  indus- 
trial, religious,  political,  and  literary  life.  It  is  with  its 
literary  aspects  we  have  specially  to  interest  ourselves  in  this 
volume.  We  have  to  note  how  throughout  the  century  new 
intellectual  interests  were  awakened,  and  fresh  forms  of 
literature  were  begun. 

The  century  opens  in  Scotland  to  find  the  country  almost 
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went  as  members  of  Parliament  to  Westminster — some  giving 
their  self-sacrificing  services  to  their  country  for  a  comfortable 
salary  from  their  constituency — would  bring  back  books  from 
London,  and  in  various  ways  literature  penetrated  to  remote 
rural  mansions   as  to  city  life,  conveyed  in  cadgers'  creels. 
Ihus  to  young  ladies  were  borne  the  echoes  of  far-away  gay 
London  life,  of  fashions  and  follies  and  intrigues  they  should 
never  share.     By  the  firesides  they  would  read  aloud  the 
adventures  of  Orindas  and  Millamants,  or  of  Sir  Soger  de 
Coverley,  in  accents  whose  broad  Scots  would  have  amazed 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  whom  they  read — an  uncouth, 
incomprehensible  tongue,  which  would  have  made  Will  Honey- 
comb  roar  with   laughter,  and  Sir  Soger  utter  gentlemanly 
oaths  of  exasperation  as  he  listened. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  as  yet  little  encouragement  for 
the  home-made  literature — no  inducement  for  men  to  devote 
their  talents  to  letters  either  for  pleasure  or  for  profit  The 
political  atmosphere  was  wild  and  tempestuous;  poets  were 
silent,  for  in  a  storm  no  bird  sings.  The  population,  con- 
sisting of  one  million,  being  impoverished,  purchasers  were 
rare,  and  authors  depending  on  them  would  have  starved  in 
Scotland.  Nor  could  they  have  appealed  to  a  wider  and 
richer  public  beyond  the  Tweed,  seeing  that  men  who  in 
daily  life  spoke  the  broadest  of  vernacular  could  not  easily 
write  in  English,  which  to  them  was  a  foreign  tongue  in 
which  they  might  make  more  blunders  than  in  school-learned 
Latin.  But  most  depressing  of  all  was  the  burden  of  re- 
ligious tyranny — the  gloom  with  which  mirth  was  checked, 
the  discouragement  given  to  all  worldly  entertainments — in 
song,  in  fiction,  or  in  play — the  censures  levelled  at  all  who 
indulged  in  profane  literature,  against  which  ministers  in- 
veighed and  the  pious  frowned.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
men  who  had  taste  of  letters  at  that  early  period  were 
Jacobites  and  Episcopalians,  for  sentiment  and  humour  were 
starved  in  the  cold  austerity  of  the  Kirk,  which  seemed 
unable  to  smile.  Yet  what  was  outwardly  the  difference 
between  Episcopalian  minister  and  Presbyterian  when  the 
century  began  ?  Their  worship,  their  forms,  their  faith  were 
the  same.     In  private  one  could  be  known  from  the  other 
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execrable  type  of  the  Spectator  or  the  Tatler,  or  of  Dryden's 
works.  But  as  a  role  the  productions  that  came  from  the 
superannuated  wooden  presses  —  bought  second-hand  from 
Holland — that  wheezed  forth  their  proofs,  in  dark  wynds, 
were  devoted  to  law-books,  Whig  or  Tory  pamphlets, 
Presbyterian  or  prelatic  treatises  in  which  the  abuse  was  as 
villainous  as  the  type,  and  tractates  on  antiquities  and  royal 
pedigrees  which  antiquaries  refuted  and  the  public  never  read. 
If  we  look  for  professional  men  of  letters,  we  find  that 
class  in  the  most  ragged  type  of  mortals  who  ever  wrote  for 
bread.  A  considerable  number  of  needy  and  thirsty  men 
formed  an  Edinburgh  Grub  Street — broken  schoolmasters,  law- 
clerks,  and  students,  who  had  failed  of  a  professioa  They 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  fortune,  poor  starvelings,  not  too 
reputable  or  sober,  who  were  ready  with  pens  to  indite  funeral 
elegies  in  English,  Scots,  or  Latin  verses,  on  the  "  universally 
lamented"  or  "deplorable"  death  of  some  "incomparable" 
lord  or  citizen ;  or  an  epithalamium  on  the  wedding  of  some 
person  of  quality.  Whenever  the  news  passed  through  the 
town  that  a  lord  of  Session,  merchant,  or  laird  was  dead,  or 
had  lost  his  wife,  they  went  to  their  garrets,  wrote  out 
panegyrics,  often  in  acrostics,  and  with  them  neatly  copied 
out,  but  abominably  spelt,  they  went  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house  of  mourning,  at  which  they  "tirled  the  risp."  If  a 
composition  met  with  approval,  the  poet  would  receive  a  few 
shillings  as  payment,1  and  it  was  duly  printed  on  a  broadside  with 
an  appropriate  border  of  cross-bones,  skulls,  spades,  and  hour- 
glasses, and  sent  to  the  friends  of  the  bereaved.  The  diction 
of  these  first  Scotsmen  of  letters  is  instructive  as  showing 
what  poetry  consoled  great  folk  in  time  of  affliction.  The 
family  of  Atholl  had  their  griefs  assuaged  by  reading  the 
"Elegy  on  the  never  enough  to  be  lamented  Death  of  the 
illustrious  and  noble  John,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  in  1709  "  : 

What  sighs,  what  groans  are  these  I  hear  always  1 
What  gushing  torrents  now  run  down  my  eyes? 
What  wofull  news,  what  killing  sound  is  this 
That  fills  all  hearts  with  tears  and  bitterness  ? 

1  So  Sir  J.   Foulis  of  Ravelston  in  his  Accmn.pt   Books  notes,   "To  Muiigo 
Murray,  £4  :  16  Scots  for  elegy  on  his  son's  death." 


*  scorn  sh  mmn  of  utrreMs 

A»  4»UnU  m*w  •  Ut  th#y  r**t»4  U  **«J, 
Tk*  a*44*  tla*|uit  TV.hfcanlm  •  «ft*»i 
That  tw««t.  t**ft  await  aaaatfclaai  p***** , 
Ak'  hIm  em*  I     lU't  pm*  .  alaa»  k»  •  #*•* 

And  Um*  tfflirUd  |H»i  prorUuitt  tua  incapacity  In  n»n*uat 
mil  Ufcr  virtues  of  Ui*  deraytcvl  . 

1*4  htM  tto  «*a*  fa*  *****  in  »jr  kftft4» 

A  Umnml  jtt'ltfr  Iim  ei|*ml.  Ami  Um  tl«iyr  imMttcfmloi 
with  £6  Sr«iU >  Um*t>U  : 

O  '  Srfe*l*«»  »!*.  *alj«  wwli  pet  «  a. 
fc^a.ll  ka*  traM  la*  b*w«ra*  l«>  A  tkf«*a« 
Atol  tr*t»|«te  IjciJ*  la*  Ifihaaar*  )«**«», 
Wk«f*  a*  ^11*  fW«  *k*ml   Uli^it  Id  £U»  . 
WW©  4«4  f****m«K*  putated  Urrwte  "  ***■*«  j*m, 
WiU  «i««  Cm  Um  tftnif  4*4*  tw« 

Yet  atvthcr  +  n\+  |«*ri»  liu  •  <rful  laii**tiUU"ti  «*i  l-aty 
Am*  Klrht>  who  vu  t*urnt  to  death,  id  brukeo  arvanU  a»J 
q»Ha|  thorn    — 

TWftt  »a*  1}  *  *.*..«r9»*M  iti»  a  a»»t. 

A»i  •  •*!*  t.    U«  'lif^ib/'Mi  4  ta  f**** 

It  wm  that  that  !h  **»  t.  r.  i«r»  in  thread1***  rights* 
aj*!  thai**  *  «.',!  wi^%  «Kt.  >.  fJvl  mvii  }«*ur  «Lay*  aa»i  twad 
ri*Trfv«l  l*-ttrf  t.«  via  rkr»t  .-til  a  Imit..;  With  |«*ci  rvadv  U> 
mt  'r  a  *fj>--fjMii  U;:»j***t«  i«f  a  rn^tnal  !**  h'wjin,;  hkr  watfa 
f*-  .!».!  art  •:  •  a!  an!  attv  '•  •  „•  th**  j«;;La/  » :„•  ak^f  with 
\  f  •  %  '  •    \!  *•.  |U*     a>  •  VV.fc'     ..f  n^ali  ii*«ia      l»%.r.^  W>  r«lt 

f     *      i        }U'..«At         W  :    h    tl*r    ;♦*•,     |  f r'.rl^U*!    t)    (    b'    **r!  TV» 

Iri.-r  •••.       (    t)*r     ".f.*«      «a»     Ai<ui    l-r     rri4nr»  talk      t^r|>-rf  •     .-i/ 
!i#r  la.?»!     ?  I-  tunii      »*it«  :n  f:'»»!   ai.  I   ^n<*rally  tn    !>;«»  f 
«  '.  *!<•»  .  fT  »    *»•. fi    a*    tt.y»,!t    at    ^    t*«a«r%t  -•!*    a  kri-a*» 

•     .' *    t*.!    :•    f-  r    »-.»r    » *  :I!.r.,f«    •  -f    j+*     »•    •»  XI    ■  n    a    'r^tkW 
f    ♦    !»     ••r*.^      a:         J?*4     ;r*:.k      .e,   tK*     |  f«a  *mW  It    »a*      fi     t>* 

t**'.    f*I  ■*v*rw   *'l  ri#nta  t.v.ai  l^r  iIjo|  tn    ■'-••. .".uti   r- ' 

fc«*  ^4  n^.*>  I  .  •  •  •    .  t  r»  i  *  ri      • « .    ,  r    : :  i  ;  *  •     •  .• 
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Of  a  very  different  stamp  were  the  gentlemen  who 
were  addicted  to  verses,  and  produced  songs  which  were  long 
favourites  in  all  circles — such  as  that  lover  of  verse  and 
country  sports,  William  Hamilton,  the  laird  of  Gilbertfield, 
a  lieutenant  on  half -pay,  whose  "Last  Words  of  Bonnie 
Heck,"  his  greyhound,  which  appeared  in  Watson's  Choice 
Collection,  1706-1711,  stirred  Allan  Ramsay's  literary  am- 
bition. His  rhyming  epistles  to  his  wig -making,  verse - 
making  friend  made  popular  that  form  of  verse  which 
Francis  Sempill  of  Beltrees  in  the  former  century  had 
adopted  in  his  "Habbie  Simson,  the  Piper  of  Eilbarchan." 
That  was  to  become  the  favourite  style  of  stanza  for  Scots 
yerse  with  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Burns,  and  their  imitative 
successors. 

If  we  wish  to  seek  for  the  beginnings  of  Scottish  literature, 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  clubs  of  gentlemen  that  met  in  dingy 
taverns,  in  dark  wynds  of  Edinburgh.  There  they  had  their 
gatherings  over  ale  and  claret,  where  they  would  discuss 
politics,  books,  and  ballads ;  and  after  a  prolonged  sitting,  and 
ample  regaling,  they  would  go  argumentatively  home,  as  the 
city  guards'  drum  at  ten  o'clock  gave  the  warning  for  all 
citizens  to  return  decently  to  their  families  and  to  sleep.  We 
can  see  them — wits  and  literati — in  the  periodical  reunions  in 
Niddry's  Close,  where  the  gilded  emblems  of  the  Cross  Keys 
betokened  that  Patrick  Steel  had  his  inn,  and  where  guests 
could  get  good  claret  wondrous  cheap,1  and  where  once  a  week 
met  the  Musical  Club,  to  which  all  fashion  resorted.  There 
gentlemen  of  taste  and  culture  and  joviality  met  in  fine 
fraternity — antiquaries  like  Dr.  Patrick  Abercrombie,  noted 
for  his  folios  on  the  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Nation, 
who  were  not  so  dry  in  their  cups  as  in  their  books  ;  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Pitcairn,  with  his  dangerous  wit ;  and  Sir  William 
Scott  of  Thirlstane,  Sir  William  Bennet  of  Grubbit,  and  others 
with  their  excellent  Latinity.  The  possessor  of  a  pretty 
knack  in  English  and  Latin  verse  would  take  from  his  pocket 
his  last  effusion — humorous  or  pathetic,  classical  or  amorous — 
which  was  recited,  handed  round,  and  maybe  printed  afterwards 
for  presentation.  At  the  Athenian  Club,  others  held  their 
1  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  Life  and  Poems,  edited  by  Paterson. 
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litervrj  K*turiia«&a ,  and  at  Th<»tuaA  lUnkrn  •  h-*tr!r}  ga'hrmi 
am  who  |  with  rarna)  rt-frr«hiu<  uU »  diw-uw^l  }*hil<**j.hi  l 

It  mar  ib<|rv«|  !■•  aatd  that  in  uvt-ma  SeoU  mulm 
ItUrmlur*  waa  burn,  and  lite  brat  puUic  it  addnaai  1  wa*  in  * 
public  b<»UJ*. 

Oar  eminent  an'.i<iuarr  -J»m^  Anderson—  whom  Vuii 
rarliamrol  had  rewarded  fir  uj.h-.ldintf  the  in  lr;«-t>deo^T  ui 
the  Sr  <ttith  cr.wn  tr;«^l  l#»  lire  by  hia  |*-n  In  i-ixiae4|Q#onr 
b*  »a»  ohb^ni  !•»  wii  hta  U»»k*  an  J  l«»fur*  dying  u»  fJaUtf* 
tbr  |iUu«  for  h;»  tn<«t  It-*  rued  jHf+**m*l* 

Awtoj?  the  *h'»Ura  atanl*  t«>u«|»i  *u  »u«  the  !i,r*ff*  «rf 
I*  Arvh;t*dd  |*it*  aim — fam****  at  the  <'|«*nmt*  «f  the  rv-ntury 
a*  a  |>h«§:riAn.  a  wit.  a  tr!..  I  at,  and  a  *■.■*  etraal  —  wh«>  had  foam 
U»m  in  16'»J  Hr  Lad  l«^ii  |»r/.i»»r  «f  iu^Ikum*  at  Lrytira 
—  a  ntfna]  h<m«'ur  where  lie  had  tha  fain  --ua  iW«*rh*aTt  aftd 
lH    MrA.)    *a    hit    |«i|' i«.    IW«*e   he   arttled   a*    a  d-rfc*   m 

YAin)W\;*i.    w\.rtr    !.:•   |TKt     f   aiki    Kl»   frrw   Wrf*   if   Uir    U*V**&> 

KnaJ  i-'.it.  i*f*t  !!•«■  a«|  a*  Lia  ll.funr*  »f  a;j'.i.'v  t&atha* 
mat.r*  t.»  the  |»ra>  t»-e  ui  j  n«ir  - *  run«Hia  c«itu:ma'.;  a  «>f  tba 
tu  *t  nat  •  i  Mifb'M  m.u.  U.r  lr«at  rtai't  <*f  arta.  Ibe  Mat* 
an'.h  'f;:*r*  r%cd  uki.'ur  :;.e  a?d>nt  J  a-  •  '  ,tr  a:.l  thmtUoeti 
h:m  ».:L  |  ?*••»-  u'.:  n  i>  T  tr^v  n  after  U*r.n/  «  ;«*n  •  *.*»  nf  kia 
jr-ia'*'  ietUrt  »*.  h  f.e  *\  %t***l  \.u.\l\  h«*  Ltd  mr.Xtr:.  .a 
hu  .  j j*  An  1  «.  *t  i  t  *..  :.  !  ih«  j  »< ■*•  l*rv«*  ivmm  r^var! 
».•*.  nrtj  K  rr  r  •  n.%:.  »?.  .  «vi  rrj.  ftr.1  t«-  t«-  »  fr«"  a.!..t.4rr 
at  »*-..  «,t  »  ffrw  \.\.  r  a  t:.an  wi*  »  n.  •  *••!  »'.**•  j '.  fr  f«<iU»i 
at  rr '»•  e»  w^-rw*1.  »:  :;.  t;  ••.#  :-»  .if  the  rwrlAVm.;  •#«  -j*-!  act 
mtrrt*  -.^i  i  .•  :r.   x  .  :.     •    ?r  •  t .  '-•  ».v    ;  ••  '*     :*        Mr    I-  *»ft 

\V   •!•    m    m-  ..ft    f    r'.Ji    h.«    ••  •;*.       -.  r  •   •,?„.  w     in    .f.r«       f   •!.:-..   |« 

>*<■*•       •*  t  '..  r.-..    ,n  f  :  v    •:     /    \. '„•"..«••  ■.     •    t.1.-     .•?      ||# 

fr*  ,  f  «  •  .i  j.  .•  •*•,■.  I::..  fc«  '  *.**  ;  '  i»  :»J.  »'  <  tl«  .'-•  r.tJ*| 
•  I  h  a  »;  ,«*f  '..  r.  m ',  w.*'  ?  •  fr-.rr.^lt  .J  ••  •  .**'  **f? 
f«HT4  *?'t  fin  L  ::•  !•»«  a--,  i  f*  *  '  **«•.;!■.•»-  :n  rlr?  t* 
•a::i;«*  -•      *.       « '-      Hi         ir    ■  t     !».   r    r*    r»     "*i  »?,  *    »       c 

».:£•  e*t  .1  »*■•«»  .'.i  f  I  -*■  *«*r«  fi  ?  '...'-  .  ■4*:-'»!  &:«  i  »r-i 
tKt  d  •  :.  r  «^*r  •/.  «4«  fr  r:.r  *  .»*,  |--f*:.T  At!  :  .•  j*-r 
r%l^f    li~*e-  •..    .••    u    fai:.  .  »r    f r* -as    t>*e    |a.:.a..r^    "/    H.r    -1   i-t 

1   •  ■     ■*  t  :     .  »    A  »4Mf        »  •   »  ..•     •  *    $ .     . ,  t        : .  i      .     . : : 
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Medina  and  engravings  therefrom — a  pleasant,  confident, 
smiling  countenance,  shrewd,  sagacious,  humorous,  under  his 
flowing  periwig.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  to  be 
found  in  that  cellar  room  below  the  level  of  the  street — called 
from  its  gloom  the  "  groping  office  " — ready  for  a  consultation 
on  any  case,  and  during  the  day  borne  in  his  sedan-chair  to 
visit  patients  of  high  degree,  from  whom  his  fee  was  a  guinea, 
though  the  poor  he  served  from  kindness.  In  the  evening  he 
was  to  be  found  in  the  tavern  with  choice  spirits  and  learned 
cronies,  with  whom  he  jested  too  freely  and  drank  too  much, 
till  the  night  and  the  liquor  were  far  spent.  His  Latin  and 
English  epigrams  and  verses  which  he  would  print  in 
broadsides  for  his  friends  count  for  nothing  to-day,  though 
they  were  admired  and  even  famous  in  his  time 1 — and  some  of 
them  John  Dryden  was  pleased  to  translate  and  Matthew 
Prior  to  turn  into  nimble  English  verse.  Pitcairn  before  he 
died  in  1713  did  much  to  revive  in  his  town  the  taste  for 
classics,  which  amidst  theological  strife  and  fanatical  pietism 
was  dead  in  the  universities,  dying  in  schools,  and  rare  in 
society.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  stupid  Presbyterianism ," 
he  would  grumble,  "we  should  have  been  as  good  as  the 
English  at  longs  and  shorts." 

After  the  Union  there  was  a  growth  in  antiquarian  and 
classical  interests,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  Thomas 
Euddiman.  One  day  in  1699,  Dr.  Pitcairn  happened  to  be 
stayed  by  stress  of  weather  in  the  village  inn  at  Laurencekirk 
in  Kincardineshire,  and  on  asking  if  there  was  any  one  of  educa- 
tion whom  he  could  have  to  dine  and  talk  with,  he  was  told 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  learning.2  The  threadbare 
young  dominie  was  invited,  and  was  found  to  be  a  scholar 
and  a  Jacobite  to  boot.  At  the  physician's  encouragement, 
Euddiman  next  year  quitted  his  thatched  school-house,  and 
his  beggarly  salary  of  £5,  chiefly  paid  in  meal,  and  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  by  his  patron's  influence  he  became,  with  a 
salary  of  £8,  sub-librarian  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  then 
stored  in  a  dismal  room  in  Miln's  Court.  The  needy  scholar 
copied  out  chartularies,  composed  theses  for  aspirants  for  the 

1  Selccta  Poemala  Archibalds  Pitaiirnii,  1729. 
2  Chalmers's  Life  of  Euddiman,  p.  31. 
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liar.  wktMT  I*Unity  ami  iatrllij(*nrc  m.rr  »c*k,  rrni»»i 
manaani|4a  fur  authors  aa«i  pr«*»fa  f*»r  tvmkavIWr*.  *4ti  U*4Lt 
by  MKtkuo  in  tho  I'trliamrat  Cka*.  and  ke|4  buanUra  i£.i»» 
Sr*4a  asch  f>*r  thrir  rhaabm  foe  the  balftmr)  ta  hta  humbl* 
hma*.  WhiW  Ru<i*htnan  tu  that  labnrvaaljr  *t*s%$*A.  th*r» 
w*f  oaly  tw«»  m|«t.uhlr  pnnUng-|ir«  ia.  both  beh*gin« 
to  k**n  Jantbilaa.  to  the  atjr  ,  th»  othar  booksallart  t«t 
I*rn»ftiTt*naa*  »bf»  print**!  atrurjuoaly.1  Il  m  fruaa  th* 
pf«a  of  June*  Wftiarm.  a  the  mumble  little  raott  aall**l 
majeettnallr  U*  "Kingi  Printing  Hoin,"  thai  there  mm+d 
tb*  fWfcrtLm  ./  SfwU  Amp.  1706-1711.  entd  ia  h»  ta»*h 
nfjfwaite  St  (nlna.  whftih  marks  the  dawn  of  lilatalaf*  ta 
the  North  Hut  it  wy  from  \U>\*n  IWbairn  tl»t  the  beet 
rUiUoae  bnfmn  to  aunt  alter  1 7  U,  ami  the  scholarly  Jaflobtle 
Itbranaa  f«*it*i  a  cot^miml  fnead  in  this  JaooUt*  pnate*. 
who  was  the  »*>  of  a  tKinjannjt  *  <ii*i*tlef  ly  "  bishop  la  anal 
f.*  the  <*u*>»  thr  fmntrr  follownl  the  rebels  ta  '15.  aa*J 
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in  writing  historical  treatises  learnedly,  printing  classic  texts 
accurately,  controverting  vituperatively,  marrying  frequently, 
becoming  prosperous  yearly.  At  last,  in  1757,  when  deaf 
and  almost  blind,  the  old  grammarian  died,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  revive  learning  and  excite  controversy,1  Then 
there  disappeared  from  the  High  Street  the  well-known  and 
eminently  respectable  figure  of  the  old  scholar,  with  his  thin, 
wiry  form,  erect  and  active  walk,  his  solemn  face,  with  the 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  those  piercing  eyes  which  daunted  any 
who  ventured  to  question  his  opinion;  clad  on  "best  days"  in 
an  orange-coloured  coat  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  cocked 
hat  over  the  curled,  grizzled  wig.  A  sober,  sedate  man,  he 
knew  when  at  convivial  boards  he  ought  to  stop,  saying,  M  The 
liquor  will  not  go  down." 

Allan  Bam&ax 

While  scholars  and  antiquaries  were  busy  wrangling  in 
dingy  pamphlets  and  treatises  over  obscure  points  of  Scottish 
history  and  Royal  claims  and  pedigrees ;  while  Freebairn  was 
issuing  some  seemly  folios,  such  as  his  Sallust,  in  noble  type ; 
while  men  of  fashion  with  a  taste  for  letters  and  facility  in 
rhyme  were  meeting  at  Coffee-houses  (where  no  coffee  seems 
ever  to  be  drunk),  and  at  concert-rooms,  balls,  and  suppers, 
there  was  living  in  two  rooms,  in  the  wooden-fronted  tene- 
ment in  the  Canongate,  the  wigmaker,  Allan  Ramsay.  Out- 
side, over  the  door,  was  a  figure  of  a  flying  Mercury,  and 
inside,  in  the  ill-lighted  little  apartment,  was  a  collection  of 
periwigs,  tiewigs,  bobwigs,  of  dimensions  to  suit  all  pates,  and 
of  qualities  to  suit  all  purses,  from  fourteen  shillings  to  £10 
sterling.  There  a  little  "  blackavised "  man  with  a  friendly 
smile,  a  familiar  smirk  and  twinkle  of  humorous  eyes, 
nightcap  on  head,  tended  any  customer  who  came  to  get 
flaxen  or  hair  wigs  changed,  trimmed,  and  perfumed. 

But  this  man  was  more  than  a  wigmaker,  he  was  a 
verse -maker   too.2      No   one  was    more    popular   than    this 

1  Chalmers's  Buddiman,  p.  269. 

*   Work*  of  Allan  Ramsay  (Life,  by  O.  Chalmers),  1806,  2  vols.     Gentle 
Shepherd,  with  Illustrations  of  its  Scenery,  2  vols.,  1808. 
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on  broadsides,  they  were  sold  in  the  streets  for  one  penny  a 
piece ;  and  some  were  pirated  by  the  nefarious  Lucky  Eeid,  the 
printer's  widow,  and  hawked  about  the  Canongate  by  strenu- 
ously-voiced beggars.  In  time  the  list  of  fugitive  poems  had 
grown  so  large,  they  were  so  popular  with  people  who  had 
heard  no  such  quaint  lively  humour  in  verse  before,  that 
Ramsay  proudly  resolved  to  publish  them  in  a  volume  in 
1721.  Four  hundred  copies  of  the  little  quarto  were  sub- 
scribed for,  and  advocates  and  lairds,  noblemen  and  merchants 
paid  down  their  money  without  a  grudge.  So  forth  to  the 
world  the  work  went  with  the  poet's  benediction:  "Far 
spread  my  fame,  and  fix  me  an  immortal  name."  Horace  in 
such  confidence  had  written  in  his  Ad  librum  mum:  why 
should  not  he  ?  His  fame  did  spread  far  and  wide — it  passed 
even  to  England.  Gay  admired  the  verses;  Pope  heard  of 
them  and  condescended  to  read  them ;  and  Hogarth,  charmed 
by  a  congenial  painter  of  homely  manners,  inscribed  to  him 
his  plates  for  Hudibras.  Allan  was  a  successful  poet,  and  not 
less  happy  was  he  as  a  family  man.  He  had  married  a  small 
lawyer's  daughter,  who  was  as  prolific  in  children  as  he  was 
in  verses.  Every  twelvemonth  there  would  appear  in  the 
parish  records  some  contribution  to  population  with  the  name 
Allan  Ramsay,  "weeg- maker"  or  "periwige- maker,"  as  father 
— offspring  of  whom  he  was  vastly  proud.1  Only  a  trades- 
man as  he  was,  he  was  welcome  in  all  company,  even  the 
highest.  After  all,  could  he  not  claim  as  his  great -great- 
grandfather, Eamsay,  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Dalhousie  ?  Did  not  the  very  best  in  the  land  have 
cousins  who  were  shopkeepers,  silversmiths,  linen-drapers  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  vague  denomination  of  "  merchants  "  ? 

Two  of  the  pleasantest  literary  resorts  in  Scotland  were 
at  the  mansions  of  Newhall  and  Pennecuik,  where  Ramsay 
was  a  frequent  guest.  At  the  latter  place  lived  Sir  John  Clerk, 
distinguished  as  antiquary,  lawyer,  and  congenial  spirit — a 
kindly  rival  of  the  poet,  if  he  did  indeed  write  the  song,  "  0 
merry  may  the  maid  be,  that  married  the  miller  " — who  after- 
wards showed  his  esteem  for  his  friend  by  erecting  an  obelisk 
to  his  memory  in  his  garden.  At  Newhall,  the  hospitable 
1  Gentle  Shepherd,  with  Authentic  Life,  i.  98. 
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lost  for  ever.  We  would  rather  have  the  rudest  of  the 
rejected  songs  than  many  of  those  mocking-bird  verses,  that 
sang  notes  which  were  not  their  own.  In  the  work  of 
emendation  and  addition  he  was  helped  by  some  "  ingenious 
gentlemen,"  These  were  young  men  of  taste  and  talent  who 
wrote  with  ease,  and  often  with  success,  whose  presence  was 
frequent  at  the  tavern  clubs — eons  of  lairds  like  Robert 
Crauford,  whose  *  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow,"  li  Bush  aboon 
Traquair,"  and  "  Tweedside  *  remained  popular  long  after  he 
drowned  in  1733,  while  returning  from  France.  There 
the  witty,  genial  ex-lieutenant,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield, 
represented  best  by  bis  **  Willy  waa  a  wanton  wag "  a  favourite 
in  all  convivial  parties.  None  was  so  congenial  to  Ramsay  as 
he ;  they  exchanged  rhyming  epistles,  jocular  and  humorous 
— the  young  laird  the  wittier,  and  destined  to  receive  the 
compliment,  sixty  years  later,  of  being  imitated  by  Robert 
Bums.1  Still  more  popularly  was  Hamilton  to  be  known  by 
his  abridgment  of  Blind  Harry's  "Wallace,"  published  in 
1722,  which  became  a  chap-book  to  be  found  in  every 
cottage — ill-printed,  peat-begrimed,  thumb-marked,  and  in  later 
days  to  give  a  patriotic  thrill  to  the  Ayrshire  ploughman, 
prompting  to  "  Scots  wha  has,"     He  died  in  1751. 

Less  good  work  did  Ramsay  achieve  in  his  Evergreen,  being 
a  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote  before  1600,  in  which  old  Scots 
pieces  were  garbled  and  spoiled  in  words  and  versification,  and 
his  own  "  Vision  "  was  audaciously  foisted  as  an  ancient  poem. 
In  this  collection  appeared  "  Hardyknute,"  which  had  been 
issued  first  in  the  folio  sheets  in  1719,  as  an  antique  ballad. 

*  Hamilton's  second  Epistle  h*s  this  ss  its  first  stanza : 

When  I  received  thy  kind  epistle, 

It  made  me  dance  and  sing  and  whistle ; 

0  sic  a  fike  and  sic  a  fistle 

I  had  sbont  it ! 
That  e'er  was  knight  of  the  Scots  thistle 

Sae  fain  I  donbted. 

Borns's  "  First  Epistle  to  Lapraik  "  has  this  as  its  last  stanza : 

And  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  anld  pen's  worn  to  a  grissle  ; 
Twa  lines  frae  yon  wad  gar  me  flssle, 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle, 

Your  humble  servant. 
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Gay  was  charmed  Pope  was  pleased,  as  his  friend  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  read  it  to  him  and  explained  the  Scots — an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  poet  of  Twickenham.1 

Now  prosperous,  in  1726  Ramsay  quitted  the  dingy  old 
shop   near    the  Tron   Kirk,  and   established   himself  in  the 
Luckenbooths — a  row  of  "  lands  "  standing  in  the  High  Street 
fronting  St  Giles',  and  blocking  the  street  to  a  narrow  entry. 
Above  his  door  he  placed  the  busts  of  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  and  Ben  Jonson,  instead  of  the  dilapidated 
figure  of  Mercury  which  had  adorned  the  door  of  the  wig- 
shop — for  the  poet  had  abandoned    the  trade   in    periwigs, 
razors,  and  curling-tongs,  and  become  a  bookseller,  as  befitted 
his  dignified  literary  position.     He  started  the  first  circulating 
library  in  the  kingdom,  and  lent  out  books  at  a  penny  a 
night,  sometimes  of  a  description  which  made  the  godly  weep. 
Instead  of  soul-guiding  works  like  those  of  the  reverend  and 
faithful  minister  of  God,  Mr.  James  Durham,   The  Oroans  of 
Believers,  or  the  Bairn  of  Gilead,  there  were  the  works  of  Con- 
greve,  Wycherley,  Dryden,  and  Matt  Prior :  yea,  the  scandalous 
AtaLaniis  of  Mrs.  Manley,  which  was  found  in  the  hands  of 
young  ladies.     One  knows  how  the  Reverend  Robert  Wodrow 
wrote  his  lamentation  that  "all  the  villainous,  profane,  and 
obscene  books  and  plays,  as  printed  at  London,  are  got  down  by 
Allan  Ramsay  and  lent  out,  for  an  easy  price,  to  young  boys, 
servant  weemen   of  the  better   sort,  and   gentlemen  ...  by 
these  wickedness  of  all  kinds  are  dreadfully  propagat  among 
the  youth  of  all  sorts." 2     Magistrates,  who  were  pious  elders, 
examined  the  shelves  to  see  if  ugly  rumours  which  the  pious 
hypocrite  Lord  Grange  had  reported  were  true,  but  the  pawky 
librarian   had   hidden   the  worst  before   they  looked,  leaving 
ministers  to  moan  in  vain  over  the  soul-destroying  influence 
of  the  scurrilous  and  godless  books  which  were  in  circulation, 
for  "  a  villainous  obscene  thing  is  no  sooner  printed  at  London 
than  it  is  spread  and  communicat  at  Edinburgh." 

Thus,  in  making  books,  selling  them,  and  lending  them,  the 

1  llawsays  Poetical  Works  and  Life,  1806,  p.  80. 

1  Wodrow's  Analcda,  iii.  616.  Alexandgr  Pennecuik  issued  a  lampoon 
entitled  "  The  Flight  of  Religious  Piety  from  the  Land  upon  account  of  Ramsay's 
Lewd  Books  and  the  Hell- bred  Comedians  who  debauch  aU  the  Faculties  of  the 
Soul  of  our  Rising  Generations. " 
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suggests  George  Chalmers  kindly,  in  his  inimitable  style,  "  the 
loss  was  too  affecting  for  loquacity  to  deplore."  l 

He  went  in  and  out  of  his  shop,  adjourned  to  tavern 
suppers,  trotted  up  and  down  the  High  Street,  with  his  little 
squat  form,  his  big  paunch,  his  short  legs,  his  head  adorned 
with  fair  round  wig  and  cocked  hat,  surmounting  a  kindly, 
smirking,  self-complacent  face — the  best-known  and  vainest 
man  about  town.  In  1758,  January  8,  the  little  poet  ended 
his  prosperous  career,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

It  is  in  Scots  verse  he  lives :  his  English  efforts  are  as  forced 
and  feeble  and  mechanical  as  his  more  learned  friends'  Latin 
elegiacs,  mere  echoes  at  the  best  of  the  poets  he  studied  and 
whose  phrases  he  copied.  His  songs  are  not  his  best  work, 
though  "  Farewell  to  Lochaber  "  and  the  "  Lass  o'  Patie's  Mill " 
deserve  to  live.  At  his  best  he  writes  pieces  which  have 
sly  humour,  with  touches  of  racy  satire;  verses  which  give 
graphic  pictures  of  city  life  and  portraits  of  character,  caustic 
and  vigorous,  but  sometimes  only  coarse  and  squalid.  But 
with  self-complacency  he  produces  much  cleverish  common- 
place with  a  too  nimble  fluency.  Old  Edinburgh,  in  those 
writings  of  his,  is  vividly  pictured  for  us.  We  see  the  ladies 
wearing  their  green  and  red  plaids — for  whose  continued 
use  he  pleaded  so  well2 — held  with  one  arm  round  the 
waist  to  keep  them  tight  to  the  body,  and  gloved  hand 
holding  them  close  to  the  face,  from  which  the  eyes  sparkled 
brightly — a  costume  so  useful  in  kirk  to  hide  the  modest 
from  the  ogler's  eye,  and  to  hide  the  slumbering  eyelids 
from  the  preacher's  sight.  We  see  the  archers,  eight  brigades, 
marching  in  blue  St.  Andrew's  bonnets,  trimmed  with  green 
ribbons  on  their  wigs,  to  shoot  at  the  butts  on  Leith  or 
Musselburgh  links,  while  a  splendid  array  of  fashion  watch 
as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 3  and  his  comrades  compete  for  the 
Silver  Arrow  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Then  comes  the 
supper  at  the  tavern,  when  at  the  chairman's  word  toasts  are 
given  of  ladies  fair,  and  the  glass  goes  round.  "  My  lord,  your 
toast,  the  preses  cries,"  and  in  bewildering  succession  each 
proposes  the  lady  of  his  praise.      We  hear  at  mid -day  the 

1  Poems  of  A.  Ramsay  (Life,  by  0.  Chalmers). 
1  In  his  Tartana,  3  Olipbant's  Jacobite  Lairds  of  Qask,  p.  101 
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Sabbath  "  vaguera,"  or  to  report  the  transgressor  to  the  session, 
or  extort  hush-money  from  their  trembling  victim.  All  these 
scenes  live  over  again  in  the  works  of  Allan  Eamsay. 

Hamilton  of  Bangour 

Among  the  literary  obscurities  or  celebrities  of  that  age, 
one  of  the  best  known  to  posterity  is  William  Hamilton,  son 
of  the  laird  of  Bangour.     When  only  twenty  years  old,  he 
wrote  a  song  which  made  him  famous  in  his  country,  and  has 
earned  for  him    an  attenuated    immortality — the  *  Braes   o' 
Yarrow,"  composed  in  1724.     It  was  sung  many  a  time  at 
the  symposia  in   the  Crosskeys,  kept  by  Patrick  Steel — no 
common  tapster,  but  a  musician  who  made  violins  as  well  as 
he  played  them1 — where  young  Hamilton   and   his   friends 
so  often  met,   and  found  its  way  by  manuscript  copies   to 
town    and    country   houses,    where    the    verses    were    sung 
to  the  fine  old  Scots  melody.     Where  was  there  lady  with 
voice  or  ear  who  did  not  sing  to  virginal  or  harp  "  Busk  ye, 
busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow,"  by  Willy  Hamilton  ?     This 
young  poet  was   a  man  of  taste  and   sentiment.     He   could 
write  verses  in  colloquial  Scots  and  fluent  lines  in  English,  in 
which  his  deftness  was  considerable,  though  in  that  foreign 
tongue  his  vocabulary  is  limited.      To  his  countrymen,  who 
could  not  be  critics  of  English,  his  verses  seemed  admirable, 
and  he  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Scots- 
man in  that  century  to  write  poetry  in  good  English.      He 
would  copy  verses  in   plain  hand  on  folio  sheets,  gilt-edged, 
and   present   ladies   with    lines    adoring    their   persons,   their 
virtues,  and   all  that  were  theirs,  and  much  that  was   not — 
which   they    carefully   transcribed    into   their   albums,   where 
they  lurked  for  many  a  day,  till   1748,  when,  without  the 
author's  knowledge,  they  were  published. 

Hamilton  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  where  was  life  more 
fashionable  than  in  Edinburgh?  Year  by  year,  as  winter 
drew  -near,  and  the  snows  began  to  tip  the  Ochils  or  the 
Lammermuirs,  and  the  country  looked  bleak  and  bare,  coaches 
set  forth  from  mansions  and  castles  laden  with  families  bent 
1  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals,  ii. 
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From  the  Painting  by  Oavin  Hamilton  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Edinburgh. 
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which  their  daughters  sang  so  well.1  There  wore  men  of 
fashion,  too,  who  imitated  London  modes — from  the  dayB  when 
that  beau,  John  Law  of  Lauriston  (before  he  blossomed  into  a 
disastrous  financier  in  France),  was  known  as  "  Jessamy  John," 
from  his  assiduous  polishing  of  his  shoes  with  oil  of  Jessamine,1 
till  modishness  attained  its  height  in  Beau  Forester  of  later 
times — known  afterwards  as  the  "Polite  Philosopher"  from 
his  book  so-called — who  sat  in  chintz  nigligt  to  be  dressed  and 
powdered  by  his  valet  on  the  open  balcony  on  the  High  Street 
In  Edinburgh  young  men  of  rank  were  far  from  uncouth ;  and 
often  vain  of  their  "  flaxen  hair  perfumed,  their  Indian  cane, 
embroidered  coat,  and  stocking  silver  clocked/9  as  Bangour 
describes  them. 

It  was  in  such  high  society  that  Hamilton  lived — himself 
a  flirt,  a  philanderer,  inflammable  as  tinder  to  female  attrac- 
tions. His  hospitable,  commodious  soul  could  entertain 
several  loves  at  once,  or  receive  them  in  quick  succession, 
while  he  gallantly  speeded  the  parting  guest  He  loved  in 
facile  verse  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  fair  daughters  of  lords 
and  lairds  and  judges  that  graced  the  balls.  "  Sweet  Humeia's 
lips"  " Kinlochia's  shape,"  " Maria's  snowy  breast,"  " Dundaaia's 
face"  —  these  were  the  themes  to  which  he  "strikes  the 
golden  lyre  "  with  painful  alacrity.  At  tea-parties,  to  circles 
of  admiring  ladies,  the  polite  poet  would  recite  bis  verses, 
while  "fair  Pringle"  accompanied  them  on  harpsichord,  and 
lovely  Mistress  Jane  Erskine  sang  them.  Love-lorn  strains  they 
were,  expressive  of  tears  he  never  shed,  and  of  passion  he  never 
felt  The  poetic  "laird  of  a  small  estate  of  rural  acres" 
flattered  from  one  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute "  to  another  with 
the  vagrant  ease  of  a  butterfly — yet  too  careful  to  give  to 
any  an  exclusive  devotion.  There  was  Mistress  Jane  Stewart, 
whose  beauty  the  versifier  loved  to  celebrate,  who,  being  vexed 
what  to  do  with  this  dangler,  in  perplexity  asked  the  lank,  long 
advocate,  Henry  Home  (for  the  Lord  Karnes  of  the  future  was 
a  beau  in  those  days)  how  she  could  get  rid  of  his  attentions. 
*  Dance  with  him  at  the  Assembly  to-night,  show  him  every 
mark  of  your  kindness,  as  if  you  resolved  to  favour  his  suit. 

1  L'j&oge  £tco99t  etdes  Dames  faossaiscs,  par  Mr.  Freebairn,  1732. 
*  Wilson's  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  83. 
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ipouae,  who  remained  in  Edinburgh  in  a  garret  trying  to 
support  herself  and  child  working  her  spinning-wheel  while 
die  rocked  the  cradle,  and  would  go  forth  at  dusk  in  thread- 
bare gown  to  dispose  of  her  work  for  sixpence.1  Hunter  of 
Buraside  touched  Smollett's  heart  by  telling  him  how,  when 
resident  at  Boulogne,  he  and  his  companions  used  wearily  to 
pace  the  beach,  to  feast  their  longing  eyes  with  a  prospect  of 
the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  which  they  were  never  to  approach.2 
Meanwhile  at  home  the  songs  and  poems  of  the  amiable  exile 
were  remembered.  At  every  Tory  tea-table  was  sung  his 
"Ode  to  the  Battle  of  Gladamuir/'  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  victory  at  Prestonpans,  to  music  set  by  the  favourite 
IfGibbon.  In  1748  a  collection  of  his  poems,  edited  by 
hie  Mend  Adam  Smith,  was  published  in  Glasgow,  to  fore- 
stall a  pirated  edition,  and  in  this  were  old  pieces  reprinted 
and  verses  gathered  from  private  collections  and  feminine 
desks  without  the  exile's  knowledge.  His  land  was  restored 
to  the  harmless  rebel,  and  he  returned  to  take  possession 
—only  to  be  forced  by  ill-health  to  leave  once  more  and 
die  of  consumption  at  Lyons  in  1754.  He  left  behind  him 
memories  of  an  amiable  soul,  of  merry  nights  and  literary 
days,  of  gay  visits  to  subterranean  cellars,  "full  many  a 
fathom  deep."  Ladies  long  recalled  the  kindly,  harmless  ways 
of  "Willy  Hamilton,"  and  when  they  were  old  and  grey  and 
wrinkled,  lean  or  corpulent,  they  would  read  over  the  lines 
which  he  had  presented  them,  describing  their  "  beauteous 
form,"  their  "snowy  breast,"  their  waists  of  divine  propor- 
tions, when  they  were  young;  and  then  giving  a  furtive 
glance  at  their  tell-tale  mirrors,  would  wonder  if  ever  these 
glowing  words  could  really  have  been  true  of  them.  But 
did  not  the  spinster  aunt  of  Sophia  Western  boast  to  her 
niece  that  she— even  she — had  in  her  time  been  called  the 
"cruel  Parthenissa  "  ? 

When  news  of  the  poet's  death  was  heard,  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  kindly  to  a  Jacobite,  proclaimed  him  to  be  "in  language, 
sentiment,  and  numbers  a  poet  little  (if  at  all)  inferior  to  a 
Dryden,  an  Addison,  or  a  Pope " ;  with  which  assertion  the 

1  J.  H.  Smith's  IAft  of  Nollekens,  i.  27. 
*  l'cregrmc  Pickle,  chap,  xxxvi. 
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odttor  of  hi*  works  in  1763  wm  to  (ail  occur*!,  fa*  !**r»J 
Roo  (afterwards  l4*d  Eokgimro)  to  hi*  profnoo  abowi  I*  wwj 
hardly  baa  aboard  whan  ho  wo*  juung  and  an  oJforoto  than 
whoo  ho  woo  old  and  o  jodfpn  Thar*  oro  ooo  or  Iwo  iso 
lynoo,  tbaro  oro  o  few  fino  hoot,  hot  tho  rcroot  oro  How*  daaat 
atcwpl  tho  ~Hr*eo  o'  Yarrow."  <tdao»  aloftinc*  »4m(  fart* 
thetr  gnaf  to  tnrMioaa  toon  o**t  V*°V**  *00f  **niabo4  awd 
magnify  tho  grocoo  of  tbooo  long  fiootrd  from  that  flaiim*. 
world  I*.  Johnana  aooffad  whro  IfcwwaU  proiiod  this  Sent* 
pool,  and  admiringly  quoted  from  hto  •  CootampiaDna  *  mm- 
happy  boat,  though  tho  grmt  doctor  to  hit  Lmm  cf  tk*  JVaOi 
landed  vrnuftart  (or  w<»r**  than  ho.  Rowtoroaoly  ho  UngHod 
at  o  wntor  who  tnodo  m  wishes  *  rhymo  with  "  hlaohao.*  harta* 
rndeutly  boro  Wf«t  la  f»moounco  tt  "wnahoo*  to  anaotf 
Hat  foot?  U»1U  tho  world  (though  oawurwily  ho  did  oot  doro  to 
toll  bt*  r*vrr*d  fnei.dj  that  "  I  comforted  myoelf  with  Uunknf 
that  tho  boouUaa  w*io  U*>  dclicoW  fair  hio  robust  pcfovpfe-*.*  • 

Ilrmiar  Ruua 

Alloo  lUmaay  hod  era***!  t*»  mlf,  and  woo  tprodinf  o 
n>mpla<rnt  <i'i  agv  ttvidiDtf  up  and  down  th*  High  Xmt  I* 
hu  th'»)-.  ai*d  u#r»t  n£  <>i>!  tr;rt»<U  in  (at&tli*r  la  tern*.  Ham.lftoOi 
«-f  lUii^-««ir  *aa  promts  aroUtornt*]  nothing*  and  handing 
l}*n»  r<>utj,i  f..r  th«  del.*  ut^-a  of  L»§  many  fnmda  H  iHi*a» 
UmK)    U»r  .?*••*  :t#.  and  n  |>rt*(ra*»r  «f  I  Alio  «*f  AUrWa , 

w*a  wntil^*  lrvrf  I  Jill  {i  ver*c*  and  >rt.ta  aatifvo  ,  tt*.n£  •»  0 
!«•!•►&  IrJ.t  "t.  k::.>ilv  Ja»«<tnt«*  <lamc»  th*  Countaoi  ManorfeoJ 
...  Ij^iy  KrT»»il  •  !•«»  ^t«  hitu  f«*«i  and  « U^hitv  t**na«o 
»}*:,  :t>  f-s.  it  d^Citutr  BLeo  t*r  waa  «  ut  of  tb#tu.  the  ftwrnnt 
*.*.  '-tt  t»."t  lr«rt»*«i  of  <«ituf  *&:<**•  over  a  b**ti#  till  fot^ira 
4ui  •  f-4rti  it*  *t  ex*xautj"t»  and  rharort#r.  h+  d^ti  m  t  T  4 '  • 
\(«^nwh;U  «i  ih^  ruAi*«»  '»(  At>^.»tAr»rf.  r*i  a  ^rmt*.  •**£#«? 
•air.^tr*  .  (  ti^  <#«fij*l  w%m  \ryiu£  U*  ft  a  t*»>a,*rt^r  to  U^4>V^« 

U»  j».;*  ..tit  a  |*vtO  <jf  »>>?:.()  JftiJ-  ft        «•   UIU.A<-   t>-r    lltfKt    irfMl 

I  K.*    laUfRji  r irv«  4*  U»#  U  11  t^  a  fuu##*l  brli  U>  tho  m*tty 
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At  last,  in  1743,  there  appeared  a  tiny  volume  The  Grave, 
by  Robert  Blair.  The  author  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
clerical  family  —  grandson  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Blair  who 
had  been  appointed  to  treat  between  Charles  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  A  reserved  man  he  was,  known  intimately  to  few 
even  in  his  neighbourhood — keeping  himself  much  to  the 
precincts  of  the  manse  garden,  except  when  he  wandered 
among  the  glens  and  moorland  botanising ;  yet  full  of  scientific 
interest,  corresponding  with  authorities  on  optics  and  micro- 
scopic science  in  England.  He  was  a  courtly,  dignified  friend 
with  county  families,  but  not  intimate  with  his  clerical  brethren, 
who  little  frequented  his  house,  in  spite  of  his  wife  being 
"frank  and  open  and  uncommonly  handsome."  Young  folk, 
like  Alexander  Carlyle  when  he  was  a  lad,  avoided  that  manse, 
with  its  minister  "  austere  and  void  of  urbanity." x  For  several 
years  Mr.  Blair  had  been  busy  in  his  book -room,  which  long 
after  his  death  was  known  as  "  The  grave,"  with  his  science, 
his  books,  and  also  in  writing  poetry,  though  he  had  as  yet 
only  published  an  elegy  on  Professor  Law,  his  father-in-law. 
Anxiously  he  sought  a  publisher  for  the  poem  on  which  he  had 
long  been  engaged.  But  booksellers  knew  that  the  public  cared 
only  for  something  light  and  lively — epigrams  that  glittered, 
or  satires  that  stung — and  such  literary  wares  the  Presbyterian 
minister  did  not  offer  them.  Not  far  from  his  parish  were  living 
the  soldier-saint  Colonel  Gardiner  and  his  wife  Lady  Frances ; 
they  were  intimate  with  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  pious  and  preached 
sermons  "  serious  and  warm,"  and  through  Lady  Frances,  who 
loved  saintly  dissenters,2  acquaintance  was  made  with  non- 
conforming lights.8  Dr.  Watts  on  his  behalf  tried  the  book- 
sellers; but  they  doubted  if  "a  person  living  300  miles  from 
London  could  write  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  fashionable  and 
the  polite."  Doddridge  next  exerted  his  interest,  and  the  poem 
was  finally  accepted.  But  not  yet  were  his  troubles  over.  Society 
did  not  care  for  poetry  of  the  charnel-house,  the  bookseller 
insisted  that  he  should  relieve  the  gloom  of  his  poem ;  and  the 
disconsolate  author  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  his  book-room 

1  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.   94  ;    Blair's  Grave  (with  Life  by  Anderson), 
1797. 

2  Fergusson'e  Henry  JErskine,  p.  40.  8  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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-4*  h»  uri  latterly  t<»  l>r  I*»l«lr.i!>r*— "t»  at*  |*n»fvf  *ru  u> 
make  rack  a  |iuve  ^i  down  with  *  hrrotiotu  *tf*  vhafc  mim 
f»f  noor  of  thra«  ihiii^"  If  the  j*i«rr  wm  m«if»  lugubnoo* 
hrfitf*  lie  l*y*n  to  altrr  it  *W>  »i*:t  tlir  ltrentfcHit  *&."  it  I* 
illfhrult  to  ttna^ttir  Low  \tr  had  «\rr  nwianwJ  to  luakr  it  to 
f«c  it  tn*U  fto.iil»rr]t  rfiiiu^'h  of  '  ftkulU  ami  ciiIVsml.  e|M:*|>fe« 
aa«1  •'•nm"  lb*  wurk  met  with  u&f»i|«vWtl  monft  It 
*|»|«-*rw4,   at  *  |«-rv»i   »im   il.rrr    »a«   id   nuur  qua/fri   * 

r**rtn4l  fr<ui  the  fn%«<liHi«  t*>!r*    of  *«-irtT.  whrtl   Wcalet   afti 
Whr.rVli  vrrr   Uviuniu^  to  W>u<h  tl*  more  rarMfti  bm/t*  *+ 
the  «|^.  wbrti  Watt*  ami  lN«Mntl*p  wrn»  1— ilrw  10  <:jm«a: 
nig    0104 ruui.it i#-*        T*>    'in!.     »»l«»r    nnlei     7a«    *7*ucw    like 

rA*  r<***A».  wa#  ^r»trful  if  iH*t  nhiUrmtiiv  It  «ji  tua*k 
for  Hlair  Out.  trv*tint!  <>f  *  •ub^^t  whtrv  ti.«-rr  u  t*ut  tht  oaw 
|«*n)"U*  tlrj*  l«»twr«?ii  thr  %\;Mi!ije  an<i  the  l>ll*  ul  >ttt  h«  m««v 
makr*  thr  f*ul  fttrp  I  u««|u*.  a*  it  u.  w:th  ititrnai*  of 
•olriuii  0'tntn-»i«|*!ft  r  then-  lb  a  itnktiv  ifn|*rv%*ivrx<«*«  AA*i 
txitut*rr  |«>««-r  whi  h  rmiw  r.*  <7naw  t*»  a  hi^h  W«rl  of 
fw'.rT  luat  the  |«-t  r*nj«i  in  his  tainJ.  a»t  imtM«iti#tJ  1a 
hi*  hi.«M«  th<'Uj;!.U  tr-i  1  hr*j»n  f  r  iu  .*hrr  wnt*r*  n*#»l  c< 
tnu'h  d.?i*.M*h  h;«  •  U.tu  U»  "fifc;:-*!.tj  k       I.. '.tie   ktv  wn   U>  tA» 

-    l^fr      *«v««       '    >*    r*»t.  *{    •'     !'.*(..*!»    |mA»    fw«i       ^«    •*.       .X**. 
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world  while  he  lived,  and  leaving  few  memories  behind  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in  1 746, 1  he  has  left  one  poem 
which  merits  an  honourable  place  in  literature,  and  has  earned 
continued  distinction  from  the  designs,  instinct  with  genius, 
which  come  from  the  pencil  of  William  Blake,  whose  weird 
fancy  revelled  over  these  grim  pictures  of  mortality. 

And  Noma's  lines 

Some  courteous  ghost,  tell  this  great  secrecy, 
What  'tis  thou  art  and  we  most  be 

(Meditation,  1697) 

0  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out. 
What  'tis  yon  are  and  we  must  shortly  be. 

1  His  third  son,  a  distinguished  advocate,  became  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 
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conscientious  man,  the  son  of  an  old  covenanting  minister,  who 
had  named  his  offspring  "  Gershom  "  because,  having  been  born 
in  London,  he  was,  as  the  Hebrew  name  signifies,  a  "  sojourner 
in  a  strange  land."  He  had  been  appointed  to  that  chair  when 
he  was  young  and  knew  little  of  modern  philosophy,  and  died 
when  he  was  old  without  knowing  much,  although  he  was  the 
best  commentator  on  the  great  text-book  of  Puffendorf.1  He 
was,  however,  as  Mr.  Robert  Wodrow  relates,  "singularly 
religious,"  and  "  under  great  depths  of  soul  exercise,"  *  which 
is  not  a  common  exercise  for  professors  to  indulge  in.  His 
successor  was  of  a  calmer  temperament. 

Born  in  1694,  Francis  Hutcheson  was  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  County  Down,  grandson  of  a  minister 
who  had  come  from  Ayrshire.  like  most  Irish  Presbyterian 
youths  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow 
College,  and  there  he  studied  under  Mr.  Gershom  Carmichael, 
who  then  as  regent  taught  to  his  pupils  in  successive  years 
Greek,  logic,  philosophy,  and  physics.  From  the  "soul- 
exercised"  Carmichael  he  passed  to  study  divinity  under 
Professor  John  Simson,  whose  alleged  Arianism  and  hopes  for 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  agitated  for  years  the  whole 
church,  till  he  was  suspended  from  his  chair,  though  not 
before  he  had  instilled  more  liberal  thinking  than  Calvinistic 
professors  had  ever  encouraged  in  students. 

In  1716  Hutcheson  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  his  tone 
and  teaching  were  not  of  the  evangelical,  soul-searching  order 
that  Irish  Presbyterians  loved.  One  Sunday  being  rainy,  his 
father  did  not  like  to  venture  out,  so  Francis  for  the  first  time 
took  his  place  in  the  pulpit.  As  the  weather  cleared,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  went  out  of  doors,  and  met  the  congregation  going 
home,  dissatisfaction  marked  on  their  countenances.  An  elder, 
a  Scotsman,  accosted  the  anxious  father  and  said,  "We  a*  feel 
wae  for  your  mishap,  reverend  sir,  but  it  canna  be  concealed, 
your  silly  loon  Frank  has  fashed  a*  the  congregation  wi'  his 
idle  cackle ;  for  he  has  been  babbling  this  'oor  about  a  gude 

1  It  is  curious  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  should  say  that  "Carmichael 
may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  " 
(Reid's  Works,  p.  30,  edit.  Hamilton). 

2  Analecta,  iii  440  ;  iv.  95. 
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flow  from  such  affections."     Using  a  phrase  which  Bentham 
afterwards  created  into  a  moral  creed,  he  maintains  "that  that 
action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  numbers." 1     As  he  discoursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
on  the  moral  affections,  on  the  regulation  of  passions,  he  im- 
pressed his  scholars  with  an   enthusiasm  akin  to  his   own. 
"When  enforcing   moral  virtues,"  says   Carlyle,  one  of  his 
students   in  1743,  "he  displayed  a  fervent  and   persuasive 
eloquence  which  was  irresistible."  *    There  was  a  fine  optimism 
in  his  theological  creed,  born  like  his  moral  theory  of   his 
genial  nature.     There  was  a  teaching  very  different  from  that 
prevalent  in  the   Church.     The  philosopher  taught  that  by 
morality    man    can    serve    a    benevolent    God;    evangelical 
ministers  taught  that  by  faith  alone  God  can   be  pleased, 
and  by  moral  works  no  man  be  saved.     Insensibly  he  was 
revolutionising  religious  thought — especially  in  the  west,  where 
clergy  and  people  were  the  sternest  of  Calvinists,  the  keenest 
of  evangelicals.     Now,  youths   who   were  to  form   the  new 
generation  in  church  or  society  were  inoculated  with  the  new 
thought — hard  dogmas  lost  their  hold  over  them,  the  doctrine 
of  total  corruption  grew  unreal  as  he  depicted  the  beauty  of 
human    nature.      A    remorseless   creed  was    shaken    by  the 
doctrine  of  a  benign  Universal  Parent — "  whose  world  shows 
happiness,  whose  chastisements  are  tender  admonitions."     To 
his  influence  was  added  that  of  Dr.  Leechman — professor  of 
Divinity,  afterwards  the  Principal  of  the  University — who  put 
morality  as  the  essential  of  religion  to  the  front  and  theological 
doctrines  in  the  background.     Hutcheson  prophesied  that  "  this 
man  would  put  a  new  face  on  theology  in  Scotland,"  and  he 
was  right.3     The  saintliness  of  the  divine,  with  quiet,  earnest 
face,  thin  and  pale  like  an  ascetic,  gave  him  power  which  few 
students  could  resist,  and  which  not  even  zealots  that  opposed 
him  could  gainsay.     As  for  Professor  Hutcheson,  he  was  not 
only  affecting  a  class-room,  but,  by  his  Sunday  evening  dis- 
courses on  Christian  truth  and  evidences  in  the  College  Kirk, 

1  Inquiry  Concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  sect.  3. 
*  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  70. 

3  MHDoah's  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.   64  ;  Leechman'a  Sermons,  with  Lift  bj 
Wodrow,  vol.  L 
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David  Hume 


While  thus  was  proceeding  the  awakening  of  intellectual 
life  in  Scotland,  while  lawyers,  lairds,  and  some  clergy  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  kirk  austerity,  and  in  Thomas 
Ranking  tavern,  the  club  known  as  the  "  Rankinian  "  was  dis- 
cussing tbe  Characteristics  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  theological " 
metaphysics  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
a  lank  lad  was  attending  the  college  class-room,  taking  listless 
notes  of  Latin  lectures  which  gave  light  to  none.  The  worthy 
professors  of  philosophy  were  prelecting  drowsily  on  Puffendorf 
and  Grotius,  while  David  Hume  was  studying  literature,  reading 
classics,  interested  in  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
and  thinking  boldly  for  himself. 

It  was  in  1711  that  he  had  been  born  in  his  father's 
town  house,  but  it  was  at  the  mansion-house  of  Ninewells  in 
Berwickshire  that  he  passed  his  childhood — that  quaint  plain 
house  with  its  thick  walls,  narrow  passages,  creaking  staircases, 
and  low-ceiled  rooms,  ill  lighted  by  little  windows.  It  stood 
on  a  slight  acclivity,  from  the  sides  of  which  rose  the  nine  small 
springs  from  which  the  place  took  its  name — making  their 
way  down  to  the  Whitadder  in  front  There  lived  John 
Home,  the  laird,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  two  sons.  After 
education  at  home  under  the  simple-minded  minister,  David 
was  sent  when  eleven  years  old  to  Edinburgh  College,  with  its 
300  students,  where  he  studied  Greek — the  only  classical 
learning  he  got  there — and  heard  cumbrous  Latin  lectures  on 
half-obsolete  philosophy  which  made  as  little  impression  on  his 
ear  as  the  rumbling  of  carts  outside  the  college  walls.  Ancient 
moralists,  "  polite  letters,"  and  poetry  were  the  delight  of  the 
tall,  spare  youth — for  the  obese  philosopher  of  after  years  was 
then  lank  and  meagre.  His  health  breaking  when  he  was 
about  eighteen,  a  strange  depression  came  over  him,  for  which 
he  asked  advice  from  the  able  but  ponderous  physician  of  30 
stone,  Dr.  Cheyne  of  London.  The  calm  philosophy  of  his 
favourite  Cicero  failed  to  cheer  him,  and  for  his  broken  spirits 
and  weakened  constitution  physicians  could  only  suggest  long 
ridfs  on  the  rough  country  roads,  and  prescribe  a  daily  pint  of 
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to  London  resulted  in  finding  in  Mr.  John  Noone  a  bookseller 
bold  enough  to  give  £50  and  twelve  bound  copies  of  an  edition 
of  1000  copies  of  the  work  which  the  Scotsman  submitted  to 
him.  The  Treatise  <m  Human  Natture  was  published  anonymously 
in  1739.  The  author  knew  that  his  views  must  cause  surprise, 
for  they  were  subversive  of  all  established  philosophy ;  though  in 
his  desire  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  whose 
famous  Analogy  of  Religion  had  been  published  the  year  before,  . 
he  "  cut  off  the  nobler  part " — which  probably  included  that 
Essay  on  Miracles  which  one  day  was  to  explode  like  a  shell  in 
the  camps  of  orthodoxy.  Anxiously  he  awaited  the  effect  on 
the  world ;  he  listened  eagerly  for  the  explosion  his  theories 
were  to  create.  Alas!  "it  fell,"  as  he  says,  "still-born  from 
the  press."  Instead  of  a  storm,  it  raised  not  a  ripple.  A  few 
obscure  reviews  noticed  its  arrival ;  that  was  all,  for  the  English 
mind  was  utterly  indifferent  to  philosophy. 

In  this  little  treatise  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Hume's  speculations.  In  1710  Berkeley,  then  only  twenty- 
six  years  old,  propounded  his  subtle  idealism,  in  that  style 
which  is  so  charming  to  read  and  so  easy  to  misunderstand. 
Starting  from  the  accepted  view  of  Locke,  that  we  have  no 
immediate  perception  of  an  external  world,  that  we  are  conscious 
only  of  sensations,  which  we  refer  to  outward  objects,  he 
maintained  that  there  is  no  material  world  to  know.  The 
sole  objects  of  knowledge  are  ideas,  and  these  exist  only  as 
they  are  perceived 1 ;  though  when  these  pass  from  our  mind, 
they  do  not  cease  to  exist,  for  they  are  perceived  by  the  infinite 
mind  of  God.  In  this  way  by  Berkeley  matter  is  disposed  of, 
materialists  are  silenced ;  and  at  the  same  time  mind  or  spirit 
is  shown  to  be  all  that  exists.  Hume,  with  the  same  courage  of 
a  man  of  twenty-five,  carries  this  theory  to  its  utmost  conclusion. 
With  Locke  he  agrees  we  have  only  knowledge  of  our  sen- 
sations and  ideas;  with  Berkeley  he  agrees  that  there  is 
no  evidence  for  a  material  world ;  but  he  further  argues  we 
have  as  little  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  mind,  for  all  that 
we  know  is  merely  a  series  of  ideas  or  impressions.  Whence 
they  come,  wherein  they  exist,  whither  they  go,  we  cannot  tell. 
Away  then  vanish  body  and  soul,  mind  and  matter,  the  world 
1  Esse  IB  per  dpi  is  his  dictum. 
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mad,  but  sane  enough  to  have  read  and  admired  Hume's  Essays, 
and  the  young  impecunious  philosopher,  allured  by  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  attended  on  his  charge  at  St.  Alban's — walked 
with  him,  talked  with  him,  humoured  him.  A  year  ended 
the  engagement1  Disputes,  intrigues,  in  which  his  lordship's 
friends  played  a  shabby  part,  resulted  in  the  governor's  dis- 
missal from  the  service  of  the  crazy  peer  (who  three  years 
after  was  declared  a  lunatic),  and  then  followed  petty  squabbles 
about  arrears  of  salary  which,  on  Hume's  part,  show  a  spirit 
not  quite  philosophical  He  next  appears  in  a  new  character 
— as  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  sent  on  a  foolish 
expedition  to  Canada,  which  ended  in  a  feeble  attack  on  the 
French  coast — a  rare  piece  of  bungling,  neither  the  general  nor 
the  admiral  knowing  anything  of  their  parts,  the  troops  being 
without  guides,  the  ships  without  pilots,  the  captains  supplied 
by  the  Admiralty  with  charts  for  the  sea,  when  they  had 
asked  for  maps  of  the  coast2  Could  any  position  be  more 
unsuitable  for  this  philosopher,  who  loathed  the  sea,  than  to 
be  kept  on  a  squalid  ship  which,  he  would  have  agreed  with 
Johnson,  was  but  a  prison,  with  the  added  chance  of  being 
drowned  ?  The  poor  man  owned  he  was  u  mortally  sick 
at  sea,"  and  soon  he  was  heartily  sick  of  it  Verily  ten 
shillings  a  day,  even  with  perquisites,  was  not  enough  recom- 
pense for  this.  More  congenially  he  served  on  shore  with 
St  Clair,  as  part  of  his  staff,  when  his  friend  was  on  a  military 
embassy  at  Turin.  There  he  was  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and 
gold  lace,  "  with  his  broad  fat  face  and  wide  mouth  void  of  all 
expression  except  good-nature,  his  eye  meaningless,  his  corpu- 
lence vast — looking  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands,"  as  he 
masqueraded  in  the  garb  of  an  aide-de-camp.8  Here  at  least 
he  had  good  company,  good  fare,  and  good  pay;  and  he 
quitted  the  service  £1000  richer. 

All  these  incongruous  occupations  did  not  divert  him 
from  his  literary  pursuits.  He  busied  himself  in  recasting 
his  unlucky  treatise,  and  a  volume,  modestly  priced  three 
shillings,  and  entitled  Essays  Concerning  Human  Understanding, 

1  Burton,  i.  180  ;  Walpole's  Letters,  i.  185. 

2  Burton's  Life,  i.  213. 

3  Memoirs  of  Charlemumt,  i.  p.  15. 
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whom  Samuel  Johnson  hated  as  Macaulay  hated  Croker  and 
cold  boiled  mutton — that  versatile  man  who,  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  at  last 

sat  on  Newton's  chair, 
And  wondered  how  the  Devil  he  got  there. 

Professor  Hutcheson  had  refused  the  post,  and  Hume,  in 

the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  was  surprised  that  neither  he  nor 

Principal  Leechman — his  own  friends — supported  his  claims 

as  an  instructor  of  youth  in   ethics  and   natural   theology. 

A  little  comfort  came  to  him  when  he  was  elected  Librarian 

to  the  Advocates'  Library  on  the  retirement  of  old  Buddiman. 

Ladies   loved    the  benignant  freethinker;    they  became    his 

enthusiastic   partisans,  and    pestered  advocates  to  surrender 

their  scruples.     When  news  came  to  the  playhouse  that  "  the 

Christians  were  defeated,"  the  caddies  in  a  body  proceeded 

with  flaming  torches  and  crowded  Biddell's  Close,  where  the 

tattered  admirers  serenaded  him  with  drums  and  discordant 

music — proud  at  his  becoming  "  a  great  man." l 

The  last  work  on  philosophy  and  religion  that  he  puTP^ 
lished — Four  Dissertations — appeared  in  1757,  containing  the  | 
famous  Natural  History  of  Religion?  in  which  he  discusses  the  I 
origin  and  evolution  of  religion,  final  causes,  miracles,  provid-  I 
ence,  with  rare  lucidity  and  brilliant  dialectics — coming  to  the  j 
conclusion  :  "  The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  ', 
mystery.     Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment  appear  j 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this 
subject."      In  his  desk  were  essays  on  Suicide,  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  Dialogues  concerning  natural  religion, 
which   he   left   to   be   published    after    his    death.       Hume's 
writings  were  the  armoury  which  should  furnish  weapons  for 
agnostics    of   the   future,   and    afford    subjects   of   debate    in 
universities  for  a  century.     They  contained  arguments  which 
were   to    impel    thinkers   to   reconsider    the   whole    basis    of 
philosophy.     As    a  reaction  from  their  destructive   criticism 

1  Burton,  L  372. 

*  To  this  he  put  a  dedication  to  John  Home :  "  You  possess  the  true 
theatrical  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Otway,  reformed  from  the  barbarisms  of 
the  one  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  other." 
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torn  to  good  purpose.  He  had  almost  abandoned  philosophy, 
and  now  turned  to  history  as  an  unoccupied  field  for  his  energies. 
A  history  of  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  L  was  the  pro- 
ject he  set  before  him,  and  to  this  he  turned  with  a  vigour 
that  astonished  his  unwieldy  and  indolent  self.  He,  who  could 
not  endure  the  trouble  of  answering  a  letter  in  two  years, 
could  despatch  a  quarto  of  history  in  eighteen  montha  "I 
am,"  he  owned,  "  industrious  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  posterity  whom  I  know  nothing  about,  and  who  will 
probably  concern  themselves  nothing  about  me,  while  I  allow 
myself  to  be  forgetful  of  friends  whom  I  value."  The  spur  of 
literary  ambition,  which  was  his  ruling  passion,  urged  him  on. 
No  history  worthy  of  the  name  as  yet  existed.  Men  with  the 
spirit  of  pamphleteers  had  written ;  hacks  with  the  prospect  of 
guineas  had  compiled;  chroniclers  like  the  dull  Bapin  had 
been  translated ;  but  for  a  man  with  power  of  grasping  facts, 
and  style  to  record  them,  the  field  was  open  for  an  historian  of 
England.  When  the  volume  was  written,  Millar  in  London 
published  it  in  1754,  but  the  reception  in  England  was  frigid 
—only  forty-five  copies  in  a  twelvemonth,  their  author  asserts, 
were  sold  in  London,  and  with  an  emphasis  which  we  must 
discount  he  tells  us :  "  It  met  with  reproach  and  even  detesta-  [ 
tion.  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  I 
and  Sectary,  freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot  and  courtier  i 
united  in  their  rage  against  a  man  who  shed  a  generous  tear 
for  the  fall  of  Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford." 1  How  such  ' 
widespread  animosity  could  be  felt  towards  a  book  of  which 
only  forty-five  copies  had  been  bought  and  read  it  is  difficult 
to  understand ;  but  then  for  a  philosopher  Hume  was  amazingly 
sensitive,  and  sadly  addicted  to  exaggerating  his  grievances. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  his  vexation  he  threatened  his  friends  to 
abandon  his  country  and  settle  in  France.  In  time  he 
calmed  down,  and  proceeded  with  his  History  of  England,  ana 
issued  in  1756  a  continuation  up  to  the  Ee volution,  which 
Tories  asserted  was  too  whiggish,  and  Whigs  complained  was  too 
tory.  All  this  dissatisfaction  was  due  to  the  author's  indiffer- 
ence to  either  side,  which  pleased  neither.  How  could  he 
sympathise  with  Puritans  or  Covenanters  who  staked  their  lives 

1  Memoirs  of  my  Life. 
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his  style1;  and  in  1775  submitting  the  text  of  a  new  edition 
to  two  Scots  lads  fresh  from  an  English  school2 

His  great  work  finished,  a  change  comes  over  his  life  again 
— a  strange  one  for  an  easy,  slumbrous,  portly  man  of  letters 
who  loved  his  fireside.     Lord  Hertford  was  appointed  in  1763 
ambassador  to  France — a  faithful  churchman  with  a  pious  and 
orthodox  wife.     Yet  to  him  Hume  was  appointed  to  act  as 
secretary  with  an  alluring  £1000  a  year  of  salary.     "I  am 
now  a  person  clean  and  white  as  the  driven  snow :  were  I  to 
be  proposed  for  the  See  of  Lambeth  no  objection  could  hence- 
forth be  made  to  me,"  the  amiable  infidel  chuckled  to  a  friend. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  in  Paris,  where  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  for  his  Essays  having  been  translated,  were  read 
by  all   the  esprtis  forts.      In  intellectual  circles  that  knew 
literature,  and  aristocratic  circles  that  prattled  about  it,  he  was 
the    fashion,    and   ladies   who    prided    themselves    on    their 
emancipation  from  "  prejudice  " — that  meant  religion — found 
him  adorable.    Society  abounded  in  women  who  boasted  of  being 
intellectual,  to  whom  philosophers  paid  court.     They  discussed 
freely  everything  with  vivacity  and  brilliant  inaccuracy — the 
last  scandal  from  Versailles    about  the  Pompadour,  the  last 
quarrel  of  Kousseau  with  his  friends,  the  last  pamphlet  of 
Voltaire  against  providence.     They  dabbled  in  science,  as  in 
philosophy,  and  rustled  into  lecture-rooms  where  Abb£  Nollet 
discoursed    on    chemistry,    and    fancied    they   were    scientific 
because  they  enjoyed  an  "  experiment " ;   and  greeting  every 
explosion  of  fetid  gas  with  pretty  little  screams  and  terror- 
stricken  "  ahs,"  with  dainty  handkerchiefs  at  their  noses,  they 
pronounced  the  whole  thing  charming.      Such  were  fashionable 
amusements  of  society,  from  the  farmer-general's  wife  to  the 
scion  of  royalty  for  whom  the  courtier-physician  prefaced  his 
performances :     "  The   oxygen   and   hydrogen  will    now   have 
the  honour   of  amalgamating   before   your   Koyal   Highness." 
David  Hume  found  it  delightful  to  be  petted  in  the  bright  salons. 
What  mattered  it  to  him  that  his  hostesses  did  anything  except 
their  duties,  loved  anybody  except  their  husbands,  attended  to 
everything  but  their   children,  and  went  everywhere  but  to 

1  Hannah  More's  Memoirs,  i.  10. 
8  Caldwell  Papers,  ii.  39, 
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continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ladies  riM  in  im- 
patience, and  exclaim  with  indignation,  "That  man 'is  only  fit 
to  eat  veal ! "     Not  the  less,  in  spite  of  epigramless  stupidity, 
was  he  ftted,  and  the  worthy  man  enjoyed  it  all.     He  was  to 
be  found  at  Madame  Geoflrin's,  when  the  glass  manufacturer's 
widow  gave  her  famous  dinners  to  artists,  men  of  science,  and 
philosophers — the  best  hostess   to    manage    men    of  hostile 
opinions,  and  make  gesticulating  Frenchmen  calm.     He  visited 
Madame  du  Boccage,  rich,  beautiful,  and  learned,  whose  guests 
shivered  at  the  necessary  ordeal  of  praising  her  Amazons  and 
Columbiade,  which  they  could  not  read.     He  appeared  at  the 
splendid  rooms  of  Madame  de  Boufflers,  and  the  brilliant  salon 
of  blind  old  Madame  du  Deffand,  where  he  went  through  the 
usual  ordeal  for  new  guests,  of  having  his  broad  face  patted  all 
over  by  the  hostess  to  spell  out  his  features,  producing  probably 
on  her  as  much  surprise  as  when  she  felt  the  baggy  cheeks  and 
button  mouth  of  Mr.  Gibbon.     At  the  table  of  the  wealthy 
Maecenas  of  philosophers,  Baron  d'Holbach,  he  was  a  constant 
guest,  and  there  it  happened  one  day  that  as  the  company, 
Diderot,  H&vetius,  d'Alembert,  and  others,  talked  freely  against 
religion,  Hume  interjected,  "  As  for  atheists,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  ever  existed.     I  have  never  seen  one."     "  You 
have  been  very  unlucky,"  his  host  answered  :  "  you  see  yourself 
at   table   with   seventeen   for   the   first   time."1      The    Scots 
philosopher,  who  was  so  superstitious  as  still  to  believe  in  a 
deity,   was   treated   with   courteous    compassion.       Elsewhere 
Hume  was  overwhelmed  with  adulation.     Did  not  Madame  de 
Pompadour  show  herself  more  gracious  to  him  than  she  had 
been  to  any  other  ?     Were  not  the  little  princes,  afterwards 
Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL,  and  Charles  X.,  aged  respectively 
nine,   eight,    and    six,    set    up    to   deliver    to    him    prepared 
addresses  on  his  philosophy  at  Versailles  ?    The  effect  was  some- 
what spoiled  by  the  youngest  forgetting  his  speech,  and  being 
only  able  to  mumble  some  words  to  the  smiling  recipient.      So 
he  wrote   to  his  friend  Dr.   Robertson,  "I  eat  nothing  but 
ambrosia,    drink     nothing    but    nectar,   breathe    nothing    but 
incense,  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers."  2 

1  HomiHy^  Memoirs,  i.  179. 
2  Stewart's  "Life  of  Robertson,"  Works,  x.  353. 
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no   occupation    except   writing    his    morbid    Confessions,   no 

amusements  except  gathering  and  arranging  his  herbs,  with 

no  interests  except  listening  to  Th&r&se  squabbling  over  coals 

and  a  kettle  with  their  host's  housekeeper,  while  the  snow  lay 

deep  on  the  dreary  uplands,  Rousseau's  mind,  always  morose  and 

perverse,  began  to  turn  every  favour  into  a  grievance,  every 

kindness  into  an  insult,  every  friend  into  a  foe.     In  June  a 

letter  was  written  from  the  solitudes  of  Wootton  to  Hume, 

breaking   off  all   friendship,  raising   marvellous    accusations, 

which  were  the  offspring  of  a  diseased  brain.     David  Hume 

he  denounces  asa"  traitor."     Had  he  not  lodged  with  a  son 

of  Dr.  Tronchin,  his  bitterest  enemy  ?     Had  not  Hume  one 

evening,  as  they  sat  at  supper,  gazed  at  him  with  a  steadfast, 

jeering  look,  which  had  agitated  him — Jean-Jacques — almost 

to  fainting  ?     "  Presently  I  was  seized  with  the  most  violent 

remorse,  till  in  a  transport  I  sprang  on  his  neck  and  embraced 

him  eagerly.    Almost  choked  with  sobbing,  and  bathed  in  tears, 

I  cried  in  broken  accents,  '  No !   no !   David  Hume  cannot 

be  treacherous ;  if  he  is  not  the  best  of  men,  he  must  be  the 

basest!'     David  Hume  politely  returned  my  embraces,  and 

gently  tapping  me  on  the  cheek,  repeated  several  times  in  a 

placid  tone,  'Why,  what,  my  dear  sir!     Nay,  my  dear  sir! 

Oh,  my  dear  sir ! ' "    (One  recalls  the  limited  vocabulary  at  the 

tableaux  vivants  in  Paris.)     And  did  not  Hume  in  his  sleep, 

coming  across  in  the  vessel,  utter  the  significant  words,  "  Je 

tiens,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau ! "     (Poor  Hume,  who  had   not 

sufficient  French   for  his  waking   hours,  had   not  enough  to 

expend  during  his  sleep.)     Further  charges  he  hurled  against 

his  old  friend :    of  tattling  with  Th£r6se  behind  his  back ;  of 

opening  his  letters ;  of  writing  a  mock  letter  in  his  name  to 

Frederick  the  Great  (which  was  a  mischievous  trick  of  Horace 

Walpole).     Never  was  there  such  a  quarrel.     In  Paris  society 

was  in  wild  excitement.     Men  of  letters,  who  disliked  the 

querulous  egotism  of  their  countryman,  made  merry  over  the 

row — "  just  what   they  expected "  ;   and   ladies,   who   adored 

him,  vehemently  espoused  his  cause.     In  England  discussion 

was  not  so  keen,  though  one  peeress,  from  excitement  of  her 

defence  of  Hume,  gave  premature  birth  to  a  son.1     Unluckily 

1  Caldwell  Papers,  ii. 
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fluttered  round  him ;  although  General  Fitzpatrick — a  man  of 

wit  and  fashion — pronounced  him   "a  delicious  creature." 1 

If  he  spoke,  they  might  sneer  at  his  Scots  accents  and  Scots 

phrases ;   while  in  Paris  ladies  would  listen  with  courteous 

gravity  to  his  most  abominable  mistakes.     When  Dr.  John 

Moore — author  of  Zeluco — expressed  a  fear  that  some  word 

he  used   was    not   correct  French,   a  marquis    replied   with 

exquisite  courtesy,  "  It  is  not  actually  so,  but  it  quite  deserves 

to  be." 2     There  was  no  such  tact  in  England.     We  hear  of 

Hume  very  little  in   literary   sets;    and  Dr.   Johnson,   who 

disliked  him  as  freethinker  and  sneered  at  him  for  a  Scot, 

refused  to  meet  him,  as  he  had  refused  to  greet  Abb£  Kaynal, 

keeping  his  hands  behind  his  back.     Yet  this  austere  moralist 

and  Christian  could  be  proud  of  his  intimacy  with  Topham 

Beauclerc,  most  rakish  of  gentlemen,  and  be  vastly  entertained 

by  John  Wilkes,  rake,  infidel,  and  demagogue.     To  no  sittings 

in  Sir  Joshua's  studio  was  he  invited,  although  Allan  Samsay 

painted    a   portrait   of   him   in   scarlet  and  gold  lace.     On 

George    III.    suggesting   that    the    dress    was    too    fine,    the 

privileged  Court  painter  replied  8  that  "  he  wished  posterity  to 

see  that  one  philosopher  in  His  Majesty's  reign  had  a  good 

ooat   to   his  back."      It   was   with   Scotsmen  he  fraternised 

chiefly ;  and  these  were  to  be  found  at  the  favourite  resort,  the 

British   Coffee  -House,  which   so   swarmed  with   men   of   the 

North  that  Gibbon  used  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Breetish  Coffee- 

House.4     There  John  Hume,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Wedderburn  and 

Elliot,  the  Hunters   and   Smollett,  were   constantly  meeting. 

Hume  felt  little  at  home  with  Englishmen,  whom  he  never 

wearied  of  stigmatising  as  "  stupid,  factious,  barbarous,"  because 

he  was  convinced  "  they  had  conspired  against  himself  and  his 

History  " — all  which,  his  friends  told  him,  was  "  melancholy 

nonsense."     Certainly  the  serenity  of  the  philosopher  could  be 

ruffled  if  his    literary   work  was  disparaged,  and  his  spleen 

against  English  critics  extended  to  Englishmen  in  general.     Yet 

fair  opposition  to  his  views  he  bore  with  fine  good-humour. 

Dr.  Campbell  controverted  his  theory  of  miracles,  and  he  was 

1   Table- Talk  of  Sam.  Rogers,  p.  106. 

1  Moore'a  Viae  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France  y  1779. 

3  Boswelliana,  p.  255.  4  Gibbon's  Letters,  i.  201. 
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sun ;  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  stately,  handsome,  fall  of  life  and 
good  talk ;  Dr.  Blair,  prim,  precise,  and  pompous ;  Dr.  Bobert- 
son,  and  Adam  Ferguson.  His  bosom  Mend,  Adam  Smith, 
had  a  chamber  ready  for  him  whenever  he  came  across  from 
Kirkcaldy.  But  David  Hume  himself  was  the  most  delightful 
of  all.  "  He  had  the  greatest  simplicity  of  mind  and  manners, 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  benevolence  of  temper,  I  ever 
knew," 1  says  his  friend,  Dr.  Carlyle.  All  such  qualities  made 
him  loved  by  everybody.  He  was  so  loyal  to  his  friends,  so 
patriotically  admiring  of  his  countrymen.  With  him  blind 
Blacklock,  mildest  of  poetasters,  was  a  Pindar ;  Wilkie,  dullest 
of  versifiers  and  most  grotesque  of  mortals,  was  a  Homer ; 
Home  was  a  Shakespeare  "  without  his  barbarisms." 

It  was  a  kindly,  genial,  friendly  life  which  was  to  be  found 
in  Edinburgh  in  those  days — with  a  familiarity  of  social 
intercourse  found  nowhere  else.  When  Home,  Carlyle,  and 
Dr.  Jardine  of  the  Tron  Kirk  resolved  to  have  a  supper  in  a 
tavern,  the  caddies  were  sent  out  to  mount  the  several  stairs 
to  ask  Mr.  Adam  Ferguson,  Mr.  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  Blair  to 
meet  at  nine  o'clock  at  John  Dowie's  or  at  Fortune's  tavern ; 
and  thither  David  Hume  was  sure  to  come,  the  huge  door-key 
lying  beside  him  on  the  table,  which  his  servant  Peggy  had 
given  him,  that  she  might  not  be  kept  out  of  bed  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Every  Tuesday  at  Nicholson's  tavern  there 
dined,  at  a  shilling  a  head,  the  Poker  Club — a  club  ostensibly 
formed  to  "  poke  up  "  the  national  spirit  against  English  op- 
pression and  insolence,  but  practically  for  the  consumption  of 
that  beverage  which  was  a  favourite  in  Scotland — a  wine  which 
came  into  vogue  from  the  old  intercourse  with  France,  and  was 
popular  from  its  cheapness  till  the  English  government  enforced 
the  duty  and  raised  its  price.  The  philosopher  affected  the 
generous  port  wine,  while  John  Home  stood  up  for  the  long- 
established  drink  of  which  the  taxes  of  tyrannical  England 
sought  to  deprive  them.     And  his  epigram  uttered  his  scorn : 

Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood  ; 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good. 
Let  him  drink  port !  the  Euglish  cried. 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

1  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Home  ;  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  278. 
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I  ever  met." 1  The  good  man's  appearance  at  any  tea-table 
was  a  family  delight ;  children  clambered  on  his  knees,  though 
to  maintain  their  position  was  no  easy  task — the  huge  paunch 
projecting  so  far,  that  to  keep  on  their  perch  they  held  on  by 
the  buttons  of  his  coat  There  was  a  delicious  amount  of 
childlike  simplicity  side  by  side  with  his  intellectual  shrewd- 
ness. Theoretically  he  denied  the  evidence  of  his  senses  for 
the  existence  of  the  physical  world,  and  practically  he  trusted 
everything  and  everybody  in  equal  defiance  of  his  senses. 
"David,  maun,  you'll  believe  onything  except  the  Bible!" 
exclaimed  Lord  Saltoun,  who  had  crammed  his  friend  with 
incredible  tales,  to  see  how  far  his  credulity  would  go.  Care- 
ful to  avoid  uttering  one  word  in  private  intercourse  which 
would  give  offence,*  he  never  could  understand  why  exception 
should  be  taken  to  his  works.  That  the  world  should  condemn 
him  for  such  trifles  as  doubts  on  miracles,  revelation,  and  provid- 
ence seemed  to  his  simple  heart  extremely  unjust.  When  Dr. 
Blair  sent  to  him  Dr.  George  Campbell's  reply  to  his  Essay  on 
Miracles,  he  wrote  in  an  injured  tone,  "  I  wish  your  friend  had 
not  denominated  me  an  infidel  writer  on  account  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages  which  seem  to  have  that  tendency,  while  I  have  wrote  as 
many  volumes  on  history,  literature,  politics,  trade,  morals, 
which  in  that  particular  are  entirely  inoffensive.  Is  a  man  to 
be  called  a  drunkard  who  has  been  fuddled  once  in  his  life- 
time ?  "  A  similar  complaint  of  his  once  met  with  a  retort 
which  pleased  his  sense  of  humour.  "  You  put  me  in  mind," 
said  one  of  the  company  in  which  he  was  speaking,  "  of  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  a  notary-public,  who,  after  having  been 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  perjury,  lamented  the  hardship  of 
his  case,  that,  after  having  written  many  thousand  inoffensive 
sheets,  he  should  be  hanged  for  one  line." 8  Probably  there 
were  more  articles  in  his  creed  than  his  speculations  logically 
allowed.  The  ghost  of  the  old  faith  which  he  had  killed 
seemed  to  haunt  him,  and  he  did  not  like  to  vex  that  ghost. 
His  presence  in  Greyfriars'  Church  when  Principal  Robertson 
preached,  and   his   careful  provision  of  church  seats  for  his 

1  Carlyle's  Autobiography t  p.  272. 

2  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Home,  p.  20. 
8  Memoirs  of  Charlcmont,  i.  121. 
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help  our  enemies,"  he  pleaded.  "  I'll  dae  naething  for  ye  if 
ye  dinna  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief,  but  leave  ye 
where  I  fand  ye."  The  philosopher  readily  obeyed,  and  the 
body  of  the  Deist  was  laboriously  extricated  from  the  mire  by 
the  Christian. 

In  1770  he  quitted  the  old  town,  with  its  endless  stairs, 

so  wearying  to  his  panting  body,  for  the  new  town,  which 

was  rapidly  being  built  on  fields  and  meadows.     He  removed 

his  household  gods  to  a  corner  house  in  St.  Andrew  Square, 

with  the  door  entering  from  a  little  street  as  yet  unnamed. 

One  morning  the  servant  lass  beheld  in  flagrant  white  letters 

the  words  "  St.  David  Street "  chalked  up  on  the  house,  and  in 

dismay  reported  what  she  had  seen:  his  very  name  turned 

into  a  saint     "  Never  mind,  lassie,  many  a  better  man  has 

been  made  a  saint  o'  before,"  replied  her  master.     So  the  frolic 

of  a  young  lady  amused  the  town,  and  gave  a  permanent  name 

and  memory  to  the  street  where  the  historian  died.     There  he 

grew  older,  frailer,  though  not  less  cheerful,  not  less  lovable. 

He  set  forth  to  Bath  to  try  its  helpful  waters,  accompanied  by 

his  true  friend  John  Home ;  but  he  got  little  benefit  in  that 

town  where,  according  to  Mrs.  Montague,  the  topics  were  "  How 

d'ye  does  ? "  all  day,  and  "  What's  trumps  ? "  all  night.    The  two 

friends  returned,  beguiling  the  tedious  journey  in  the  chaise 

with  piquet  and  lively  talk ;  going  over  their  old  disputes  on 

the  merits  of  port  versus  claret,  of  the  spelling  of  their  name, 

Hume  versus  Home.    The  valorous  dramatist  kept  a  huge  pistol 

by  his  side,  ever  on  the  outlook  for  highwaymen  in  his  usual 

heroic  manner.    "  Frighten  as  many  highwaymen  as  you  please, 

John,"  said  the  invalid,  "  for  I  have  little  life  left  to  be  an 

object  worth  saving." 

With  shaky  hand  he  indited  to  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  the  last 
note  he  was  ever  to  write  to  his  old  friend : 

Donoaster,  27th  June  1776. 

John  Hume,  alias  the  Home,  alias  Lord  Conservator,  alias  the  late 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Athelstaneford,  has  contrived  matters  so  as  to 
arrive  infallibly  with  his  friend  at  St.  David  Street  on  Wednesday 
evening.    He  haa  asked  the  favour  of  the  doctor  to  make  up  the  number. 

He  returned  to  die.      But  death's  approach  brought  no 
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was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city,  and  as  he  lay  dying 
his  condition  was  the  universal  subject  of  inquiry  and  interest 
with  high  and  low     Every  one  spoke  of  him  with  the  anxiety 
of  an  intimate  friend.     The  crowd  that  gathered  round  the 
door  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  drawn  there  as  much  from 
affection  as  from  curiosity.     Among  the  lowest  of  the  rabble 
one  was  heard  to  say, "  Ah,  he  was  an  atheist"    "  No  matter," 
rejoined  another,  "  he  was  an  honest  man."     On  that  pouring 
day  of  rain,  as  the  burial  took  place,  it  was  witnessed  by  great 
throngs,  and  for  days  people  came  to  see  the   place  where 
rested  the  body  of  the  philosopher  whose  huge,  corpulent  form, 
with  kindly,  good-humoured  face,  had  been  so  long  familiar  in 
the  streets.1     Next  year  Adam  Smith's  account  of  the  last 
days  of  his  friend  was  published  with  his  verdict :  that  "  he 
was  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human   frailty  will  permit." 
Addison  called  his  stepson,  Lord  Warwick,  to  his  bedside,  "  to 
see  how  a  Christian  can  die."     Beligious  circles  were  scandal- 
ised when  Adam  Smith  called  the  world  to  witness  how  a 
sceptic  could  die.2 

1  Curious  Particulars  and  Genuine  Anecdotes  respecting  David  Hume,  etc., 
1788.  "After  his  interment  two  trusty  persons  watched  the  grave  for  about 
eight  nights  [was  this  from  fear  of  fanatical  outrage  ?].  The  watch  was  set  by 
eight  at  night,  at  which  time  a  pistol  was  fired.  Candles  in  a  lanthorn  were 
placed  on  the  grave,  where  they  burned  all  night"  (p.  16). 

2  With  regard  to  Hume's  private  religious  views,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
what  they  were  from  his  books.  In  his  works  often  occur  passages  which  are 
curiously  and  inconsistently  orthodox.  Were  these  merely  sops  to  the  Cerberus 
of  orthodoxy,  or  were  they  sincere?  He  himself  approved  of  the  policy  of 
accommodation,  for  he  defended  it  in  his  cynical  advice  to  an  English  clergy- 
man who  was  troubled  with  religious  doubts  :  "  It  is  putting  too  great  a  respect 
on  the  vulgar  and  to  their  superstitions  to  pique  oneself  on  sincerity  with  regard 
to  them.  Did  one  ever  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  speak  truth  to  children  or 
madmen  ?"     (Burton's  Hume,  ii.  188.) 
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mutchkin  of  brandy  confusion  to  the  Pretender;  of  their 
deeping  comfortably  the  night  before  the  battle  in  a  manse, 
only  to  wake  up  and  discover  that  the  fight  was  over :  that 
the  volunteers  had  fled  before  a  violent  charge  of  Highland 
cavalry,  conflicting  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  with  their 
lemnts,  in  fall  pursuit1  More  effective  was  John  Home  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Glasgow  volunteers,  when  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  his  warlike  career  was  closed  by 
his  being  cooped  up  in  Donne  Castle,  whence  he  and  some 
comrades  escaped  by  making  their  bed-clothes  into  ropes. 
He  was  a  susceptible  youth,  full  of  fine  romantic  sentiments, 
tnd  addicted  to  very  heroic  utterances,  which  afterwards  he 
expended  chiefly  in  his  plays. 

He  had  been  bom  in  Leith  in  1722,  where  his  father  was 
town-clerk,  and  he  had  been  educated  in  Edinburgh  College. 
It  was  not  a  military  career  that  lay  before  him,  but,  as 
with  many  of  his  brilliant  associates,  the  peaceful  profession 
of  the  church.  The  old  fanaticism  was  dying  out  in  Scotland ; 
a  new  order  of  clergy,  taught  by  a  more  rational  philosophy 
in  the  universities,  and  moulded  by  the  tone  of  society,  were 
preaching  a  religion  in  which  there  was  less  dogma  and  more 
morality  than  of  old;  and  if  their  sermons  lacked  unction, 
they  had  no  fanaticism  and  much  sanctified  good  sense. 

In  1746  John  Home  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  as  successor  to  the  Bev.  Bobert  Blair,  whose  poem  of  The 
Grave  had  earned  no  little  fame  for  the  parish.  Poetical 
taste  seemed  to  be  infectious,  for  the  young  minister  was  full 
of  literary  ardour.  As  he  angled  in  the  East  Lothian  streams, 
he  thought  more  about  his  poems  than  about  his  trout ;  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  he  wrote  down  his  verses,  and  even 
on  the  backs  of  sermons  scribbled  his  lines.  Though  his 
presbytery  had  once  to  censure  him  for  being  out  of  his 
parish  for  months,2  he  proved  a  good  minister,  popular  with 
his  people.  He  had  his  friends  near  him — Carlyle  at  Inveresk, 
full  of  life  and  social  interest ;  Bobertson  at  Gladsmuir,  busy 
with  his  History ;  and  at  his  lodging  in  the  village — for  he 
never  lived  in  the  manse — there  often  met  a  merry,  clever 

1  Seotts  Works,  Periodical  Criticisms,  xix.  309  ;  Csrlyle's  Autobiography. 
'  New  Stat.  AcoU  Scot.  "  Athelstaneford." 
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Having  thus  eased  bis  "  bursting  bosom,"  disappointed  but  not 
despairing,  Home  retraced  his  steps   to  the  North,  to  find 
boundless  sympathy  from  his  friends,  solace  in  his  fishing-rod, 
and  occupation  in  his  parochial  visits,  his  sermons,  and  his 
poetry.     In  spite  of  his  unlucky  experiences,  his  ambition  to 
produce  a  great  drama  was  not  crushed,  and  he  found  another 
subject  for  a  tragedy  as  one  evening  he  heard  a  young  lady 
sing  the  old  ballad  of  "Gil  Morrice"  to  its  tender  music. 
For  four  years  he  laboured  at  a  play  based  on   the  ballad. 
He  was    ever   consulting   friends,   who   heard    his    reading 
without  a   murmur,    while   ladies   listened    with   tears    and 
admiration.     He  would  often  ride  to  town  to  get  the  advice 
of  Blair  or  Bobertson  or  Lord  Elibank.     Garlyle  copied  part 
of  the  manuscript  from  his  friend's  execrable  handwriting,  and 
law-clerks  transcribed  the  rest.     When  it  was  finished,  his 
friends  were  delighted;   David  Hume  was  in  raptures,  pro- 
nouncing that  it  surpassed  Shakespeare  and  Otway  at  their 
best;    while  Lady  Hervey  (Pope's  "Molly  Leppell")  wept 
over  it  like  a  child.     To  London  friends  looked  for  a  fitting 
introduction  of  such  a  treasure.     Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  de- 
scribes the  eventful  journey :  how  on  a  cold  February  day  in 
1755,  when  the  snow  covered  the  ground,  he  and  some  friends 
escorted  the  budding  dramatist  on  his  way  to  submit  his  great 
work  to  Garrick ;  how  Home,  always  slovenly,  started  on  his 
horse  with  the  bulky  manuscript  stuffed  in  one  pocket  of  his 
greatcoat,  his   shirt  and  nightcap   in  the  other.      The  com- 
panions, more  thoughtful  than  the  author,  stopped  at  a  manse 
and   secured  a  valise,  in  which  the  minister  as  synod-clerk 
kept  his  records,  to  carry  the  wardrobe  and  the  play.     At 
Wooler   they   parted    company   with   valedictory   cheers    and 
wishes  for  his  success,  and  Home  trotted  off  on  "  Piercy,"  his 
favourite  galloway,  which  was  to  bear  him  on  his  journeys  for 
many  a  year.1 

The  great  manager  was  seen ;  but  again  the  mortifying 
verdict  was  given  that  the  play  was  not  suitable  for  the 
stage.  With  swelling  breast,  once  more  the  discomfited  play- 
wright ambled  home,  to  gain  renewed  sympathy  from  his 
friends,  who  denounced  loudly  English  stupidity,  barbarity 
1  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  308  ;  Mackenzie's  Home,  p.  36. 
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society  had  seen  the  play,  and  the  seats  and  the  treasury  were 
becoming  emptier,  there  was  hawked  through  the  streets  "  A  Full 
and  True  History  of  the  Bloody  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  as  it  is  now 
being  enacted  in  the  Theatre  in  the  Canongate,"  and  the  seats 
were  filled  with  denizens  of  dirty  wynds  and  closes,  attracted 
by  this  catchpenny  which  Dr.  Carlyle  had  concocted.1 

Soon  there  were  ominous  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm. 
The  pious,  the  sedate,  and  the  clergy  were  scandalised.  A  play 
was  bad  enough,  but  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  write 
it,  that  ministers  should  go  to  see  it,  and  should  consort  with 
stage  players  M  no  better  than  they  should  be,"  was  past  all 
bearing.  Certainly  the  respectable  Messrs.  Carlyle,  Home, 
and  Ferguson  were  in  strange  company  with  Gentleman 
Digges — a  bankrupt  and  libertine,  who  lived  down  to  his 
reputation  by  afterwards  allying  himself  with  Mistress  Bellamy 
by  a  mock  marriage,  while  his  own  wife  was  living,  and  by 
finally  running  off  with  an  Edinburgh  merchant's  wife !  The 
presbytery  issued  a  solemn  admonition — with  a  preamble 
about  the  growing  irreligion  of  the  day,  as  evidenced  by  neglect 
of  the  Sabbath — warning  old  and  young  against  the  soul- 
ensnaring  performances  of  the  stage.  This  was  greeted  by 
lampoons  by  wits  and  wags ;  but  several  presbyteries  proceeded 
against  offending  ministers  within  their  bounds.  One  chicken- 
hearted  offender  got  off  with  suspension  for  a  month  after  his 
plea  that  he  had  attended  only  once,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  corner  "  to  avoid  giving  offence  " ;  while 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk  encountered  a  libel  by  his  presbytery,  in 
that  he  did  keep  company  and  familiarly  converse  with  West 
Digges,  also  with  Sarah  Ward,  in  the  house  of  Henry  Thomson, 
vintner  in  the  Abbey,  persons  of  bad  fame ;  and  that  he  did 
appear  in  an  unlicensed  theatre,  did  behave  disorderly,  and 
did  witness  a  tragedy  in  which  the  name  of  God  was  profaned 
and  taken  in  vain  by  mock  prayers  and  tremendous  oaths, 
such  as  "  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  "  and  "  the  wounds  of  Him 
who  died  for  us  on  the  accursed  tree" — words  which  were 
taken  from  the  old  ballad  "  Gil  Morrice."  2     The  chief  culprit 

1  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  314  ;  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh, 
*  In  his  defence  to  his  presbytery,  Carlyle  states :   "I  have  once  or  twice 
dined  in  a  tavern  with  gentlemen  of  good  reputation,  when  Mr.  Digges  was  of 
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Peg  Woffington,  who  in  her  harsh  voice  and  Irish  brogue  was 
Lady  Bandolph,  was  then  emaciated,  worn,  and  ill  on  that 
stage  from  which  she  was  to  vanish  tragically  a  few  weeks 
later.  When,  acting  as  Bosalind,  she  spoke  the  epilogue,  "  If  I 
were  among  yon,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards 
that  pleased  me,"  her  tongue  became  paralysed,  and  with  a 
loud  scream  she  tottered  from  the  stage — to  linger  for  three 
weary  years  a  palsied  woman. 

Douglas  was  successful — though  it  only  ran  a  usual  nine 
nights  at  first  On  the  third  night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
handed  twenty  guineas  to  the  elated  author,  his  pride  not 
objecting  to  take  what  an  author  out-at-elbows  would  blush 
now  to  have  offered.1  Society  found  a  charm  about  the  play 
which  struck  a  finer  note  than  the  turgid  dramas  which 
were  fashionable  at  that  time ;  there  were  true  touches  of 
nature,  a  chord  of  human  tragedy,  a  vein  of  poetry,  which, 
though  the  play  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  us  to-day,  made 
fcy  by  contrast  with  the  bombast  and  fustian  then  in  vogue, 
deserving  of  the  honour  it  won.  The  fastidious  Mr.  Gray 
wrote  to  his  friend  Horace  Walpole  that  the  author  of  Douglas 
*  seems  to  have  retrieved  the  true  language  of  the  stage,  which 
has  been  lost  for  a  hundred  years,  and  there  is  one  scene 
(between  Lady  Eandolph  and  the  stranger)  so  masterly  that  it 
strikes  one  blind  to  all  its  defects."  It  was  played  with  suc- 
cess in  Ireland ;  and  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  manager,  munifi- 
cently sent  from  Dublin  a  gold  medal — worth  £10 — as  a  mark 
of  admiration  of  the  author.  This  Dr.  Johnson  stigmatised 
in  his  sweeping  way  not  merely  as  a  piece  of  impudence,  but 
as  an  act  of  folly  in  rewarding  a  play  "  without  ten  good  lines." 
English  praise  was  high,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Scotsmen  was 
boundless.  The  drama  was  proclaimed  "  the  first  of  English 
tragedies  " — though  really  and  chronologically  it  was  only 
the  first  of  Scottish  tragedies.  The  delighted  dramatist  ab- 
sorbed the  flattery  and  believed  it  all.  He  had  not  that 
modest  self- estimate  shown  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who, 
when  he  was  informed  that  young  Mr.  Pott,  the  poet,  had 
pronounced  Irene  "  the  finest  tragedy  of  modern  days,"  growled 
out,  "  If  Pott  says  so,  Pott  lies." 

1  Family  of  Minto,  p.  340. 
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Garrick  in  Lysander,  clad  like  a  Venetian  gondolier  to  represent 
a  Spartan  chief.     It  ran  eleven  nights  and  then  dropped  ex- 
hausted     All  the  same,  the  author  made  £500  or  £600. 
Truly,  with  its  dull  scenes,  its  Spartan  politics,  its  tedious  de- 
clamations, the  play  is  intolerable.    No  doubt  Henry  Mackenzie 
says  the  more  he  read  Agis  "  the  more  he  liked  it " ;  posterity 
has  not  tried  to  acquire  the  taste  by  reading  it  once.    Another 
drama,  the  Siege  o/Aguileia,  in  which  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber 
did  their  best,  won  for  its  author  more  money  and  fresh  fame. 
No  mortal  now  can  go  over  any  of  Home's  laborious  tragedies 
except  Douglas;  and  one  may  apply  to  them  the  verdict  which 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  passed  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Latin  verses 
—"All  of  them  are  bad,  but  some  of  them  are  worse  than 
others."     We  need  not,  however,  superciliously  laugh  at  Home's 
defunct  tragedies,  for  they  admirably  suited  the  taste  of  the  age. 
All  dramatists  gave  the  same  sort  of  produce  for  the  stage,  and 
society,  strange  to  say,  admired  it     They  must  have  had  a  very 
fBgue  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  else  the  bombast  of  Zangas,  Zenobias 
and  Zaias,  Cleones  and  Tancreds  would  have   moved    them 
not  to  tears  but  to  laughter.     That  age  saw  nothing  grotesque 
even  in  the  garments  their  actors  wore — in  Mrs.  Yates  as 
Boadicea  wearing  not  the  rudimentary  garments  of  the  Britons, 
but  farthingales,  vast  hoops,  and  high  nests  of  powdered  hair. 
They  never  smiled  at  seeing  Othello  played  by  Spranger  Barry  in 
a  complete  suit  of  English  regimentals  and  gold-laced,  cocked 
hat ;  or  at  seeing  Garrick  as  Macbeth  resplendent  in  a  court  suit 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  sometimes  with  a  tail- wig  like  an  attorney,  at 
other  times  with  a  periwig  fit  for  a  Lord  Chancellor.     Thomas 
Sheridan  was  thought  appropriately  apparelled  as  Macbeth  in 
the  uniform  of  an  English  general.     In  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  Jackson  of  the  Edinburgh  stage  determined  to  make  his 
debut  in  London  as  young  Norval,  and  provided  himself  with 
a  kilt,  and  dirk,  shield,  and  broadsword  taken  from  the  field 
of  Culloden ;  but  his  manager,  Garrick,  afraid  of  the  rancour 
prevailing    against   Caledonian  ways  and  men,  and   probably 
thinking  the  guise  supremely  absurd,  forced  the  aspirant  to 
relinquish  either  his  garb  or  his  part.     It  was  in  1774  that 
old  Macklin,  playing  the  part  of  Macbeth,  first  introduced  the 
adoption  of  supposed  contemporary  costume,  dressing  his  com- 
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happens  that    you    employ  the    only   Scotch    shoe -black  in 
London."1     John  Home  shared  the  national  prejudices,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Southrons  with  freedom  on  his 
first  visit      He  wrote   to   Carlyle,   that    though    the   chop- 
houses  were   good,   the   people  were  "execrably  stupid,  and 
their  men  of  learning  are  such  shallow  monsters  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  on  my  guard  lest  I  should  seem  to  insult  them." 
Beally  the  author  of  Douglas  was  too  fastidious.     As  to  the 
poor  Londoners,  their  very  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  John 
Home — then  smarting  under  the  rejection  of  his  Agis — was 
despicabla     "  The  mien  of  the  English,  even  in  the  resorts  of 
fashion,  I  think  but  poor.     I  observed  it  to  Smollett  after 
walking  at  High  Mall,  who  agreed  with  me."2     This  bland 
feeling  of  superiority  was  comforting  to  the  despised  Scots, 
who  grumbled  over  the  English,  and    made  pleasant  little 
fortunes  out  of  them.     Home  eventually  had  no  cause  to  rail 
at  them:  they  went  to  his  tragedies  when  they  were  played, 
and  bought  them  when  they  were  published.     In  1760  he 
collected  his  three  great  dramas  and  published  them,  with  a 
dedication  to  George  III.,  who  settled  on  Lord  Bute's  secretary 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  and  three  years  later  the  post  of 
Conservator  of  the  privileges  of  Campvere  was  given  him,  with 
no  duties  to  perform  and  a  further  salary  of  £300  to  receive. 
What  and  where  is  Campvere  (or  Kampenveer)  ? 
In  Holland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  are  the  remains 
of  a  town  which  centuries  ago  was  a  centre  of  life  and  trade. 
In  those  days  ships  filled  its  port  laden  with  merchandise; 
the  streets  were  alive  with  busy  crowds,  vocal  with  the  hum 
of  tongues   of  many  lands ;  men  of  wealth  lived  in   stately 
houses,    with    old    Burgundian    architecture,    furnished    with 
splendour.     Amid  the  voices  of  the  Dutch   population  were 
heard  the  tones  of  the  Scots  folk,  who  had  formed  a  colony 
there,   ever   since    in    the   sixteenth   century   special   "  privi- 
leges" were   granted   to  Scotsmen   to   trade   with   Campvere 
in  wool,  which  was  the  staple,  and  all  Scottish  traders  were 
required,    under   penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  ships, 
to    load    and    discharge    at   that   port.     There  Scots   settlers 

1  Boswell's  Johnson  (ed.  Hill),  ii.  325, 

2  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Hc/nu,  p.  134. 
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of  his  old  parishioners  showed  itself  when  he  set  about  build- 
ing his  new  house,  for  they  insisted  on  carting  stone  and 
wood  and  lime  to  help  their  old  minister.  He  was  eager  in 
his  youth  for  military  affairs ;  now  we  find  him  joining  the 
Fencibles,  and  scandalising  grave  elders  and  brethren  by 
appearing  in  the  sombrely-attired  General  Assembly  in  the 
brilliant  scarlet  uniform  of  a  lieutenant.  "  This/'  sneered  one 
of  the  members,  "  is  only  the  farce  after  the  play."  * 

Now  he  became  part  of  Edinburgh  society.     A  welcome 
addition  he  proved,  with  his  hearty  laugh,  his  unfailing  good- 
humour  ;  and  he  was  happy  once  more  in  the  company  of  his 
old  friends  Hume  and  Blair,  Ferguson  and  Robertson.     He 
and  Hume  enjoyed  a  banter,  and  a  favourite  subject  was  their 
names,  which  were  pronounced  alike,  and  had  been  spelt  the 
same  till  the  historian  changed  his  paternal  surname  of  Home 
to  u  Hume."     When  jocularly  he  proposed  to  end  the  dispute 
by  drawing  lots, "  Nay,"  quoth  John,  "  that  is  an  extraordinary 
proposal,  for  if  you  lose  you  take  your  own  name,  and  if  I 
lose  I  take  another  man's  name."     The  literati  dearly  loved  a 
gentle  pleasantry.     When  they  were  discussing  the  case  of  a 
young  man  of  high  character  who  had  lapsed  into  crime,  John 
Home  interposed :  "  I  can  easily  account  for  it,  by  the  kind  of 
books  he  was  reading ;  for  in  his  pocket  were  found  Boston's 
Fourfold  State  and  Hume's  Essays!9     At  which  jest,  however, 
the   philosopher  looked   sore  displeased      Home's   exuberant 
praise  of  everybody  and  everything  was  not  empty  flattery,  but 
sheer  good-heartedness ;  and  even  his  vanity  over  his  achieve- 
ments was  likeable.     Carlyle  tells  how  "  he  came  into  a  com- 
pany like  a  sunbeam  into  a  darkened  room ;  his  excellent  temper, 
unaffected  cheerfulness,  his  absence  of  everything  like  reserve 
or  formality,  giving   light  to  every  eye,  and  colour  to  every 
cheek " 2 ;  and  "  when   he   left  the  room,  the  company  grew 
dull   and    soon   dissolved."     Bis   hospitality  was  unbounded; 
"  his  purse  had  no  strings,"  and  he  was  the  resource  of  all 
who  needed  help 8 ;  always  believing  the  best,  he  would  allow 
in  a  friend  neither  a  fault  nor  an  ailment.     "  He  never,"  Dr. 

1  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  ii.  555. 
8  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  pp.  232,  268. 
3  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Home,  pp.  7,  14. 
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KoherUnm  umi  to  amr.  "  would  allow  thai  a  fnewd  wat 
tall  he  heard  of  hu  death."  Many  |«r  |4aj»  out  mti 
pardoned  u>  one  who  himarlf  played  to  tor  a  part  in  Li 
he.  liut  it  must  \*  owned  then*  wem  a  flood  many  u»  pa 
and  there  were  more  yet  to  coma.  There  wna  k—%* 
name  taken  from  "atnra,  then  in  full  fama— wh*rh  l«a 
pmntiunrni  an  "original  and  a  nohle  performance  *  and 
on  the  *Utfr  with  the  title  of  Tk*  fmiai  Ihmmmrf  ti 
U»  the  |»>puUr  feeling  a^aititt  ScoUmen  at  thai  Um*.  rt 
thought  prudent  U»  av«»id  all  prejudice  l»y  having  it 
U>  a  y<*uu|C  ^tfopl  «twlent.  who  attended  the 
and  Mirj»n^i  thr  «  t..r»  hy  the  philuwophical  rale 
which  he  al.».w*>i  the  |rtr«  e  U>  he  cut  and  carted.  It 
tmieaaful ,  thr  theatre  wa*  filleai  from  pit  W>  |?*lirry  U 
(tairu  k  at  hi*  *«*t  .  hut  unluckily  Il<«ne  grudge*!  the  aw 
in  which  he  1*1.1  no  gl«»ry.  and  avowed  himarlf  the  w 
Whrrru|*»n.  at  thit  "fatal  dunnrery.""  <»am<k  an* I  lloaw* 
the  tu  •rttfiratit'fi  !*•  ■*■*•  thr  audience  dwindle  tad  U*r 
rh««)urr  empti  Aft«r  all.  thr  fate  of  tlie  |4ay  wa«  w*jrtJ 
iU  mrriU.  Iherr  m  a  rr|«-til»«»n  <«f  the  »«n<irou*  atwUa 
e%m  "f  thr  urii^  4X1- 1  ]  1  -t  n'.nh  had  done  duty  in  /a^ 
Wt!j.  >  lat:A*hf<«1  <  yta  a\\\  a*  was  hi*  wuaL  '  >•  curUaiy  i 
me  what  |>r««r  It-  tu*  h*  i  rvrr  wnttrn .  I  ia>l  I  kt*- 
notkr    hut    h:«    |« •  trv  Iw>    r:.«  re    play*   li<«r  «y    «£l 

|.f«*inrr  The  |v*rr*«  ira*e  iifr  in  177:i  t«»  the  n*-w  f  **5 
A.-i&.  and  Uir  'irtinA*,,*-  « arwr  rndrd  m  177*  with  A* 
wh.  h  i.     *rt'-r«  <*'i;.l  £al%am«r  t«>  M-m)  Unce  <•/  i;f*- 

Ir.   ktii^ur^h    II  .ti:r   «rttln|    m  17  79    and   there  «w 

•  .;ar.i   f;  »•  •  *  ««  r!  ii  **  h«-       I  **|  1   llumr.  h*  -leureafi  *r 

h»t     »«■*■«     !h.      "-rat   «.f    -hit     ^rlUfit    o  lefW    U-    -t.*     Afc-i     I 

■f  >•••  ».  utfi  M|:»m|  With  l»«-.f  l^t^ht  talk  tt-e.r  to  ■ 
|4!r.^un  tl«r.r  •■  j  : •  *.•  r.ar^l  *i.  !  a  n+w  ^'.fi»:*t  ^r 
a>  ■;  rariif  •:;  %f:..-!  »h-.  ?  #hr  !1  a^tj  I  %rii>  I-  we* 
I'flfiiXi         •  «■.•..•.  ,r«|      :r,      %.^-fi-ui      «*rr         A»     J  rar      t» 

n     \Y*     K«l.ri:    iffc*1.     •ta>-r      «*•    ru*itr«l     ^l#«*     f*«-4*rtr     /«r* 
t><«*      |«*  li         ;   •  lr.|     «.•)       rrt'nt       tl     \l<*     «hi*r    r^r^^tt 
m  th  if^-    kfjJlt   f^ir    •?.      uu?    ?Ailr«l    t.     r«    j  rr^rtst    .a 
Uit     frtrfiwl    for     h  m     li«trr .ift^f    U*    tl»e    |4a<ntMe    %lf      ^ 
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Mornce"  which  was  for  generations   played  as  the  curtain 
rose — and  ladies  wept  before  the  play  began.1     Every  great 
actress  felt  that  in  that  piece  she  must  display  her  powers  and 
excel  her  rivals.     Old  play-goers — the  most  reminiscent  and 
gairulous  of  beings — loved  to  talk  of  actresses  whom  they  had 
seen  as  Lady  Randolph — the  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  splen- 
dour of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  cleverness  of  that  "  pretty  baggage " 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  and  the  majesty  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  sable  body 
and  train  and  white  ruffe.     They  would  recall  how,  when  old 
Norval  (Henderson  in  wig  and  knee-breeches)  described  that 
he  found  the  babe  in  the  basket  on  the  river  ("  nestled  curious 
the  infant  lay  "),  the  Barry  uttered  the  cry,  "  Is  he  alive  ?  " 
with  piercing  maternal  shriek,  and  the  audience  caught  their 
breath,  while  the  Siddons  spoke  the  words  with  soft,  low  tones, 
and  thrilled  them  to  their  bones.     It  was  as  Lady  Randolph 
that  Mrs.   Barry,   forgetting    her  age  and    discordant  voice, 
challenged  the  rising  fame  of  Sarah  Siddons  in  London ;  and 
it  was  in  that  character  Mrs.  Siddons  chose  to  make  her  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  1819 — no  longer  handsome  and 
shapely,  but  unwieldy,  infirm,  and  seventy  years  old.     Yet 
when  young  Norval  exclaims,  *  As  you  excel  all  women,"  the 
audience,  applying  the  lines  to  herself,  burst  into  thunders  of 
applause.3     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  avowed  that  the  cliff  scene 
between  Lady  Randolph  and  old  Norval,  in  which  the  preser- 
vation of  Douglas  is  discovered,  "  has  no  equal  in  modern,  and 
scarcely  a  superior  in  ancient  drama."     With  that  the  shade 
of  John  Home  may  be  content.8 

What  changes  had  the  venerable  dramatist  seen  !  In  1756 
his  first  play  had  been  condemned  as  godless  by  the  kirk,  and 
ministers  punished  for  witnessing  it;  in  1784  the  same 
play  was  lauded  by  the  clergy,  and  the  General  Assembly  was 
almost  deserted  when  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Lady  Randolph — for 
the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  black  with  ministers,  like  a  corn-field 
with  crows. 

In    1778    Home    had    begun    to   gather   materials   for   a 

1  Wilson's  Afemorials  of  Old  Edinburgh,  i.  128. 

2  Fitzgerald's  Lives  of  the  Kemblcs,   i.    157  ;   ii.    1,   191  ;  Boadcn's  Life  of 
Siddtms,  L  50,  76. 

3  Only  one  phrase  lives  as  a  quotation  :   "As  women  wish  to  be  who  love 
their  lords." 
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On  5th  September  1808,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  Home 
died,  having  survived  his  friends  and  his  intellect  One  likes 
to  think  of  him  as  he  is  pictured  in  one  of  Baeburn's  portraits, 
fitting  in  his  aim-chair,  with  the  pleasant  face,  the  comfortable 
figure,  the  far-away  look,  becoming  to  a  poet's  pose,  as  he 
appeared  when  in  his  younger  years  he  was  the  life  of  all 
good  company. 
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they  felt  it  •  duty  to  pay.    His  character  was  as  well  composed 
is  any  page  of  his  Histories. 

Bom  in  1721  in  the  manse  of  Borthwick,  in  Midlothian, 

lie  belonged,  like  so  many  of  the  ministers  of  that  time,  to 

families  of  good  lineage  and  position.     In  1733  the  Rev. 

William   Eobertson,   his    father,   became    minister   of  Lady 

Teeter's  in  Edinburgh,  and  three  years  later  of  Greyfriais'. 

He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  refined  tastes  and  some  poetical 

gifts,  as  some  paraphrases  by  him,  song  still  in  the  churches 

of  Scotland,  serve  to  prove1     His  son  was  only  eleven  years 

old  when   he  entered   College,   after  having    attended   the 

famous   Grammar  School  of  Dalkeith.     As   class-mates  he 

had  John  Home,  John  Erekine,  William  Wilkie,  in  the  rooms 

where   the    famous   Colin  Maclaurin    lectured    on    natural 

philosophy,  the  versatile   Sir  John  Pringle  taught  not  too 

profoundly  moral  philosophy,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  expounded 

with  stimulating  spirit  logic  and  rhetoric.     In  1743  he  was 

licensed  to  preach,  and  two  years  afterwards  succeeded  his 

uncle  as  minister  of  Gladsmuir.     During  that  year  his  father 

died,  and  in  a  few  days  later  his  mother  was  buried  beside  her 

husband,  and  the  family  was  left  in  poverty.     But  in  his 

manse  Eobertson  gave  a  welcome  home  to  his  brother  and  six 

sisters — bringing  them  up,  educating  them,  and  maintaining 

them  till  they  were  settled  in  the  world — with  fine  devotion 

postponing  his  marriage  for  eight  years  for  their  sakes. 

When  the  rebellion  of  '45  broke  out  he  cast  off  his  gown 
and  shouldered  his  musket,  to  join  with  other  loyal  friends  the 
ranks  of  Edinburgh  volunteers,  who  enlisted  with  quivering 
courage  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels.  To  cool  the 
dauntless  ardour  of  the  students,  a  body  of  professors  and 
clergy  appealed  to  them  with  deep,  but  quite  unnecessary 
emotion,  that  they  should  not  endanger  their  precious  lives 
and  deprive  by  their  rashness  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its 
youth.*     When  the  pusillanimous  bands  of  citizens  withdrew 

1  Paraphrases  beginning — 

1.  Ton  now  most  hear  my  voice  no  more. 

2.  How  few  receive  with  cordial  faith. 

3.  Let  not  your  hearts  with  anxious  thoughts. 

Julian's  Diet,  of  Hymnology,  p.  968. 

'  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  118. 
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met.     There  were  the  high  box-pews,  above  which  the  heads 

of  the  reverend  occupants  could  hardly  be  seen ;  there  were  the 

dusty  galleries,  in  which  the  audience  sat  listening  intently  to 

harangues  and  "  cases  " ;  on  a  gilt  throne  upon  a  pjatform,  with 

dingy  velvet  hangings,  sat  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  with 

two  or  three  courtly  satellites  around  him,  having  made  his 

appearance  thither  from  Fortune's  tavern,  heading  a  modest 

walking  procession  consisting  of  some  magistrates,  with  city 

guards  bearing  halberds  in  front,  and  a  bevy  of  ladies  in  hoops 

and  newest  gowns  behind.     Just  below  the  throne,  in  a  square 

pew — in  which  the  elders  sat  on  Sunday  listening  to  Dr. 

Blair's  placid  eloquence — were  the  Moderator  and  clerks  in 

their  robes  and  ruffles  and  best  curled  wigs,  round  the  green 

table     The  whole   scene    was   more   quaint   than    splendid, 

for  St  Giles',  though  a  State  church,  was  not  a  church  of 

state. 

In  those  days  appeared  strange  contrasts  of  clerical  types 
at  that  meeting.  There  were  Gaelic  ministers,  speaking  with 
high  nasal  tones,  dressed  in  home-spun  coats,  coarse  brown  wigs, 
plaid  stockings,  and  latchet  shoes,  who  had  come  from  distant 
straths  and  storm-swept  isles  of  the  Hebrides  to  attend  the 
annual  gathering  and  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  capital.  There 
were  rough-clad  ministers  from  remote  Galloway  or  Caithness, 
who  had  travelled  for  days  on  vile  roads,  over  which  their 
poor  nags  staggered,  putting  up  at  wretched  ale-houses  by  the 
way,  and  finally  to  be  not  better  sheltered  in  stabling-houses 
in  the  Grassmarket  There  came  men  of  birth  and  good 
breeding,  living  on  their  stipends  of  £70  or  less,  who  then 
abounded  in  the  church,  making  the  Assembly  distinguished 
for  culture  and  learning.1  Beside  them  were  clerical  magnates 
— city  ministers  and  professors — with  wigs  well-powdered  and 
many-curled,  in  blue  English  broadcloth,  silk  stockings,  and 
buckled  shoes,  who,  as  they  walked  with  gold-headed  canes, 
exchanged  greetings  with  my  Lord  Galloway  or  ventured  on  a 
seemly  joke  with  the  Lord  President. 

Men  of  great  ability  sat  in  that  reverend  court — many 

1  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Rome,  p.  8  ;  Carlyle's  AiUobiography,  chap.  vi.  ; 
Somc-m'lle's  Menwirs,  p.  96  ;  Pennant's  Tour  ;  Cockburn's  Memorials,  p.  236, 
ill  testify  to  the  high  social  standing  and  ability  of  the  clergy  at  that  time. 
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ideas  and  facts  to  Malthus  for  his  famous  work  on  Population. 
Soon  above  them  all  was  to  rise  Dr.  Robertson  of  Gladsmuir. 

These  ministers,  and  others  whose  names  now  are  no  more 
than  names,  were  able  to  hold  their  own  in  ability  with  the 
many  brilliant  elders  who  sat  beside  them — judges,  advocates, 
lairds,  and  lords.     Old  President  Dundas,  with  querulous  face, 
keen  ferret- like  eyes,  and  croaking  voice,  in  that  assembly 
spoke  with  the  authority  he  showed  on   the  Bench.     Lord 
Islay,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  all-powerful  with  the  Court, 
and  dispenser  of  posts  to  a  thousand  obsequious  countrymen, 
sat  with  Lord  Milton,  the  Judge,  who  then  as  agent  for  his 
Grace,  and  afterwards  as  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  was  a  political 
power  in  the  North.     There,  too,  was  Lord  Marchmont,  the 
admired  of  Alexander  Pope,  supercilious  in  manner,  and  grace- 
fid  in    speech   which   contrasted,  like  Lord    Hailes's    tones, 
learned  at  Eton,  with  the  rough,  uncouth,  coarse  Scots  harangues 
of  Lord  Auchinleck.     Among  the  members  were  young  men 
who  afterwards  rose  to  high   position — budding  politicians, 
who  were  practising  their  oratory  for  Parliament,  and  lawyers 
preening  their  forensic  wings   for  the   Bar.     Gilbert  Elliot 
was  acquiring  over  such  questions  as  "moderation  of  calls " 
and  "disputed  settlements"  a  skill  in  debate  which  was  to 
serve  him  in  good  stead  when  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench ; 
and  with  high-set,  mincing  tones,  Alexander  Wedderburn — a 
douce  elder  at  twenty-three — pronounced  nimble  speeches  in 
those  accents  to  which  Mr.  Love,  the  actor  in  the  Canongate, 
was  tutoring  him,  which  in  later  years  were  to  be  heard  from 
the  Woolsack,  when  he  sat  as  Lord  Loughborough.      Keen  in 
support  of  the  popular  party  was  Andrew  Crosbie  ("  Councillor 
Pleydell "  of  Guy  Mannering),  copious  and  declamatory,  pos- 
sessed of  wit  and  humour,  in  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  a  counten- 
ance which  grew  more  red  by  indulgence  in  "  high  jinks  "  which 
did  not  regard  "  elders'  hours."     The  younger  lay  ecclesiastical 
bloods  and  convivial  old  elders  were  wont  to  seek  relaxation 
from  their  dry  functions  by  adjourning  to  the  "  Diversoriuni," l 
as  they  nicknamed  the  Carrier's  Inn  in  the  West  Bow ;  and 
after  exchanging  the  centre  of  gravity  for  that  centre  of  levity, 
would    resume    their   duties    with    fresh    energy   and   flushed 
1  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  309. 
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induct  him.  Many  of  the  clergy  would  not  ordain  an  un- 
popular presentee :  some  because  they  did  not  like  to  go 
against  their  conscience,  others  because  they  were  afraid  to  go 
against  the  people.  In  consequence,  years  of  weary  vexatious 
litigation  often  ensued  before  a  man  was  installed  in  his 
parish  —  during  which  time  the  heritors  were  extremely 
patient,  for  they  calmly  pocketed  the  stipends. 

But  it  was  now  becoming  too  much  a  scandal,  that  evan- 
gelical and  "  high-flying  "  ministers,  who  would  have  enforced 
the  extreme  penalty  of  law  against  any  one  who  deviated  by 
a  hair  s-breadth  from  the  legal  standard  of  orthodoxy,  should 
themselves  violate   laws  which  they  were  equally  bound  to 
obey.     After  the  Erskines  and  others  of  the  popular  party 
finally  seceded  in  1739,  clergy  became  bolder  in  maintaining 
the  law  against  the  dictation   of   the  people      Meanwhile 
the  "moderate  party"  was  getting  stronger — consisting  of 
men  who  preached  the  moral  law  in  the  pulpit,  and  main- 
tained ecclesiastical  law  in  the  courts — and  their  influence 
became    more    marked    year   by    year.       Robertson    showed 
himself  and  his  friends  more  powerful  on  his  second  appear- 
ance.    A  minister  who  had  been  appointed  to  Inverkeithing, 
was  opposed  by  the  people.1     Thereupon  the  presbytery  re- 
fused to  induct  him,  and  next  year — 1752 — the  case  came 
before  the  General  Assembly,  who  ordered  the  contumacious 
presbytery  to  carry  out  the  law  on  a  set  day.     The  day  for 
the   induction   came,   but   not   the    presbytery.       Only   three 
ministers  appeared  at  the  church  of  Inverkeithing,  and  these 
were   not   sufficient,  for   by  a  quite   arbitrary   command   the 
Assembly  had  required  six  to  be  present.      Eobertson  made  a 
strong   appeal    to   punish    the   offenders,   and    it   was   agreed 
that  one  of  the  six  members  who  had  not  obeyed  the  order 
should   be  deposed  "  to  encourage  the  others."     They  fixed  on 
Mr.   Thomas   Gillespie   of  Carnock    as    scapegoat,   a   man   of 
singular  piety  and  amiability,  and  straightway  deposed  him 
from  the  ministry ;  his  words  as  he  left  the  house  ringing  in 
their   ears :    "  Moderator,   I   rejoice   that   to   me   is   given  in 
behalf  of  Christ  not  only  to  believe  in  Him,  but  to  suffer  for 
His  sake."     There  was  nothing  of  the  rebel  or  the  seceder  in 

1  Morrcn'a  Annals  of  General  Assembly ,  ii.  222. 
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s,  and  fanaticism ;  he  maintained  that  before  that  time 
the  clergy  had  been  of  mean  abilities,  of  low  breeding,  and 
gross  fanaticism ;  but  since  Patronage  was  established,  men  of 
higher  culture  and  tolerance  had  been  coming  into  the  Church. 
Dr.  Eobertson  spoke  truly  when  he  attributed  to  the  system 
of  Patronage  the  advent  of  men  of  learning  and  talent  into 
the  Church — especially  after  it  was  upheld  by  the  Assembly 
fearless    of   popular  clamour.     Had    they   depended    on   the 
suflrages  of  the  people,  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of 
a  living  for  Blair  or  Robertson,  for  Principals  Campbell  and 
Leechman,  or  Professor  Reid ;  yet  more  pious  men  than  these 
moderates  were  nowhere  to  be  found.     There  would  have  been 
no  place  for  Carlyle  and  Home,  afterwards  beloved  by  their 
parishioners.     Professor  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  Playfair, 
and  Dr.  Wallace,  if  they  had  only  the  vulgar  choice  of  the 
people  to  depend  on,  would  never  have  entered  the  ministry 
and  brought  science  into  the  Church.     It  was  after  hot  debate 
on  this  Schism  overture,  as  the  votes  were  being  taken,  that 
Dr.  Jardine — Hume's  dear  friend — fell  dead  in  the  Assembly. 
The  speeches  of  Dr.  Robertson,  though  delivered  in  broad 
accents,  with  stiff  ungraceful  action,  were  admirably  effective 
in  debate,  while  his  firm,  yet  politic  policy,  and  mild  per- 
suasive  manners  were  irresistible.     He   could  win   over  the 
dourest  country  opponent  to   his   side,  and   soothe  the   most 
ruffled  judge  to  acquiescent  smiles.     During  what  was  called 
"  Robertson's  administration,"  of  thirty  years,  when,  by  adroit 
diplomacy,  he  carried  any  measure  he  pleased,  he  maintained 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  General  Assembly:    no 
dictation  by  the  Crown,  no  menace  of  the  Government's  dis- 
pleasure would  have  a  weight,  or  ever  was  attempted,  after  he 

the  Church.  But  after  the  secession  [of  1739]  the  fear  of  the  people  gradually 
abated,  and  a  set  of  young  men  entered  into  orders  who  had  no  need  to  put  on 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  They  added  some  degree  of  politeness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  their  superior  learning,  and  from  slaves  or  demagogues  of  a 
bigotted  populace  they  became  companions  and  friends  of  the  superior  orders. 
No  change  was  more  rapid  and  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  less  in  the  ex- 
treme* Unreasonable  restraints  only  were  removed.  Innocent  amusements 
were  no  longer  looked  on  as  indecorums,  nor  indecorums  considered  as  crimes  ; 
while  the  discipline  of  the  Church  prevented  or  checked  all  improper  freedoms 
in  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  manly  and  liberal  behaviour  was  now  suf- 
ficiently encouraged." — From  an  able  MS.  "Memorial  about  State  of  the 
Church,  1784,"  by  Dr.  A.  Carlyle,  to  William  Pitt. 
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on  the  stage.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not — as  a  story  alleged 1 
—act  in  any  rehearsal,  taking  the  part  of  Lord  Sandolph ; 
neither  did  he  ever  go  to  see  it  performed.  That,  however, 
was  not  owing  to  cowardice  or  caution ;  it  was  to  conform 
to  the  wish  of  his  dead  father  that  he  should  never  enter 
a  play-house — for  he  had  been  austerely  trained  in  a  house- 
hold where  cards,  play-acting,  and  dancing  were  regarded 
as  vices.2  Even  when  in  London,  and  in  close  intimacy 
with  Garrick,  he  resisted  loyally  the  temptation  to  visit 
Drory  Lane  Theatre,  to  see  the  great  actor  as  Lysander  in 
his  friend  Home's  Agis,  though  in  private  Henderson,  the 
actor,  would  give  him  specimens  of  his  art,  and  Garrick  would 
personate  King  Lear  and  Abel  Drugger.  His  very  aloofness 
from  the  audacities  of  his  brother  clergymen,  and  his  dignified 
attitude,  gave  him  more  power  and  influence  in  defending  their 
conduct  and  the  stage  in  church  courts. 

In  1758  the  History  of  Scotland  was  ready  for  the  press, 

and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  publisher.     So  on  horseback  he 

set  forth  to  London,  on  his  arrival  feeling  strange  and  awkward 

in  the  unknown  capital.     There  his  friend  Carlyle  found  him, 

showed  him  the  sights,  introduced  him  to  the  famous  Scotsmen 

in  town,  took  him,  of  course,  to  the  British  Coffee-House  and 

Forest's  Tavern,  where  his  countrymen  most  did  congregrate, 

and  where  he  met  Smollett  and  Armstrong,  the  Hunters,  the 

famous  surgeons,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  now  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

and  Wedderburn,  now  rising  at  the  bar,  who,  he  was  gratified 

to  learn  from  the  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 

"  devilish  good  English.''    John  Home,  who  since  his  resignation 

of  the  Church  was  secretary  to  Lord  Bute,  was  entirely  at  his 

lordship's  command,  and  dared  not  be  away  an  hour  lest  he  should 

be  summoned  from  his  lodging  in  South  Audley  Street.     When 

my  lord  dined  out,  however,  he  was  free,  and  then  he  bounded 

forth  like  a  lamb  frisking  in  the  meadows,  to  join  in  exuberant 

spirits  his  old  friends,  full  of  his  Agis,  which  was  being  acted 

1  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle,  21st  January  1829.  Though  possibly 
{•resent  when  Douglas  was  read  at  the  tavern,  for  against  Carlyle  the  Presbytery 
cited  Robertson  and  Blair,  among  witnesses  ranging  from  Lord  Elibank  to  the 
theatrv  "candle-snuffer." 

2  Stewart's  Works,  x.  p.  110  ;  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  292  ;  Brougham's 
Men  of  Letters,  p.  257,  1845. 


DR.    ALEXANDER  CARLYLE 
'aintini?  by  A.  skirvinjf  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 


9»  sco  rrisii  Mh  x  of  t  a  ttems 

in  Itairy  I  Ant*.     There  *aa  an  en  to  (iamrk's  kus 

Hani|*<»n   r^urt.1   where   lloiur  was  as  mlimala 

with  the  lively  actor  and  his  charming  wilt.  They  ptayad 
drank  tea  in  the  Utopia  of  Shakespeare,  and  emmm 
delighted —  f'arlvl*  with  tact  refraining  from  renuadia* 
hostess  that  he  remembered  coming  over  frusa  Ik 
with  hrr  when  %\%v  was  only  Mddle.  VkjlrtU.  th*  4i 
l'uhlisheni  having  be*:!i  found  in  Millar  and  r*delL  a 
printer  in  William  Stralian.  Carlyle,  Kobertaon.  aa*4  I 
(who  waa  returning  to  the  North)  rod*  tnemly  and  adi 
hark  to  Scotland 

In  175)9.  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the  HsMmy 
In  lea*  than  a  month  the  first  edition  waa  eahas 
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Princess  of  Wales  were  reading  it.  For  once  Horace  Walpole 
was  sincere  when  he  spoke  his  eulogies.  When  in  London 
Robertson  had  modestly  called  on  him.  "  How  could  I  sus- 
pect," wrote  Walpole,1  in  one  of  his  letters,  "that  a  man 
whose  dialect  I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diffidence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling 
author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had  passed  all  his  life  in  a 
small  living  near  Edinburgh — could  I  suspect  that  he  had 
not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows  the  best 
modern  history,  but  that  he  had  written  it  in  the  purest 
English,  and  with  as  much  seeming  knowledge  of  men  and 
courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  important  embassies." 
All  this  was  pleasant  Hume  had  written  pages  crawling 
with  Scotticisms,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  the 
English  world,  and  yet  Robertson,  who  spoke  Scots,  and  had  never 
been  out  of  Scotland,  wrote  English  almost  without  reproach. 
It  is  true,  he  had  submitted  his  manuscript  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  William  Strahan  to  revise  and  to  remove  what 
Johnson  called  "  colloquial  barbarisms,"  but  it  was  his  careful 
study  of  literature  that  had  guided  his  style.2  For  this  History 
the  author  got  £600,  and  by  it  Millar  and  Cadell  cleared 
£6000.  Naturally  Bishops  thought  such  a  man  was  far  too 
good  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  kindly  recommended  Robertson, 
as  they  did  Blair  and  Beattie,  to  enter  their  Church.  This 
generous  invitation  was  very  firmly  declined. 

Honours  now  fell  thick  upon  the  historian.  He  became 
minister  of  the  Greyfriars*  the  year  on  which  his  History 
appeared.  Three  years  later,  1762,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  University,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  the  distinguished  leader.  The  office  of  Historio- 
grapher of  Scotland  was  also  given  him,  with  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year — a  preferment  which  a  little  hurt  the  feelings,  though 
it  did  not  excite  the  jealousy,  of  his  friend  and  rival  historian, 
David  Hume.     From  the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish,  with  a 

1  Walpole's  Letters,  iii.  p.  202. 

2  Macaulay,  in  his  slapdash  style,  asks  a  question  on  Robertson's  last  work, 
which  there  arc  no  readers  to  answer:  "Are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on 
fndin  Scotticisms  at  which  a  Loudon  apprentice  would  laugh  ? "  (Essay  on 
Addi&m). 
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doctor  settled  himself  to  take  his  wonted  lead,  when  the 
minister  of  Inveresk,  in  a  manner  &  la  Eobertson,  broke  in,1 
"This  is  an  age  most  notable  for  its  momentous  disco veriea 
Unman  ingenuity  is  exerted  on  the  noblest  things,  and  often 
with  the  most  admirable  effects  on  the  meanest  things.  There 
is,  for  instance,  an  article  of  the  humblest  kind  which  has 
lately  been  wonderfully  improved  by  a  particular  mode  of 
preparation ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  inclined  to  say  that 
patent  mustard  was  the  thing  above  all  others  which  gave  a 
distinguishing  glory  to  the  age.  In  the  first  place"  — and  so 
on  the  rigmarole  proceeded — a  good  parody  of  his  host's  best 
manner.  Eobertson  was  dumfounded,  saddened  at  his  Mend's 
mental  state,  while  the  confederates  were  delighted  at  having 
for  one  day  stemmed  the  flow  of  their  friend's  harangue.  There 
was  something  in  the  sententiousness  and  pomp  of  his  manner 
in  public  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  imitate.  One  day,  when 
the  High  Kirk  was  more  than  usually  dark  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  that  incorrigible  mimic,  Francis 
Collen — afterwards  Lord  Cullen — when  the  Principal  was 
absent,  rose  in  the  obscurity  of  the  corner  he  usually  occupied, 
and  made  a  speech  in  voice,  accent,  argument,  and  style  so 
exactly  like  the  leader's,  that  every  one  thought  that  it  was  he 
who  was  speaking.  Later  in  the  debate  Dr.  Eobertson  came  in  and 

1  Recollections   by   Sir  Adam    Ferguson,    in    Chambers's  Journal,    1855. 

"Robertson's  deficiencies  were  only  observed  by  his  friends,   for  his  sagacity, 
his  power  of  colloquial  eloquence,  and  his  admirable  talents  of  translation  and 
nuking  other  men's  thoughts  his  own,  not  only  concealed  the  scantiness  of  his 
learning,  but  gave  him  an  air  of  superiority  that  was  very  imposing.   ...  At 
no  time  did  Blair  ever  betray  any  sentiment  that  was  unworthy  of  his  profession 
or  character,  though  he  was  perfectly  open  and  unreserved.     But  Robertson's 
great  love  of  dissertation  made  him  not  only  sometimes  tedious  to  his  friends, 
who  knew  all  his  topics,  but  sometimes  ensnared  him  into  too  free  communica- 
tions with  young  people,  and  raised  in  them  a  false  idea  that  his  principles 
were  not  so  sound  as  they  expected.     As  for  instance  when  he  used  to  expatiate 
on  the  folly  of  public  men  who  did  not  make  sure  of  something  good  for  them- 
selves, while  they  were  serving  their  country.     Such  notions  amazed  the  youths, 
who  expected  from  him  a  splendid  blazonry  of  a  high  standard  of  public  virtue. 
Strange  it  was  that  so  wise  a  man  should  have  ever  indulged  himself  in  such 
intemperate  talk.     But  the  cacoethts  dorendi  is  as  difficult  to  restrain   as  of 
icribendi.   .   .   .   Robertson  was  warped  by  the  spirit  of  party,  and  was  so  much 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  even  his  sagacity  was 
imposed  on,  and  he  could  not  listen  to  the  '  ravings ,  of  Burke,  as  he  called 
them." — From   Dr.    Carlyle's  MSS.      Mackenzie  expresses  a  higher  opinion  of 
Robertson's  conversation,  Life  of  Howe,  p.  56. 
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esk,  with  his  vivacity  and  intellectual  alertness,  would  keep  the 
talk  at  its  best,  and  Lord  Elibank,  the  Jacobite,  would  utter 
quaint  paradoxes  in  the  squeakiest  of  voices.  By  the  way,  it 
may  be  remarked,  his  lordship  and  his  friend  Carlyle  belong  to 
those  lucky  mortals  who  live  in  tradition  with  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  write  as  well  as  anybody  if  they  chose,  and  die 
without  having  risked  the  loss  of  it  by  writing  anything  at 
alL1  There  was  preserved  by  the  historian  a  quaint,  old- 
faehioned  formality  of  manner,  as  he  addressed  every  lady  as 
"Madam,"  and  with  stately  bow  would  say,  "My  humble 
service  to  you,"  as  he  drank  her  health.  The  Principal  was  a 
dignified  presence,  both  as  he  sat  at  table  and  as  he  walked 
down  the  High  Street  with  his  clerical  bands  fluttering  in  front, 
in  cocked  hat  and  bushy  wig,  and  gold-headed  stick  in  his  hand. 
Ten  years  passed  by  before  he  followed  up  his  first  literary 
success.  Yet  during  that  time  he  had  not  been  idle.  At  first 
his  design  was  to  write  a  History  of  England.  His  friends  at 
home,  as  well  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  likened  his  style  to 
levy's,  and  King  George — pronounced  this  a  fit  subject  for  his 
pen,  and  Lord  Bute  promised  that  the  Government  would  put 
every  source  of  information  at  his  disposal  He  himself  felt 
that  the  post  of  Historiographer  had  been  given  to  him  on 
3ondition  that  he  should  undertake  the  work.2  However,  the 
project  was  abandoned,  chiefly  from  reluctance  to  encroach  on 
lis  friend  Hume's  special  field.  After  hesitation  and  listening 
0  conflicting  counsels,  he  chose  the  History  of  Charles  V.  as 
lis  subject.  Years  of  labour  were  devoted  to  reading  and 
lomposition,  though  few  Spanish  sources  of  information  were 
vithin  his  reach.  In  1769,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  appeared 
he  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.y  xoith  a  View  of  the  Pro- 
ress  of  Society  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Jommencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  author  reaped 
;4000 — a  sum  for  a  history  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals 
f  publishing,  and  the  price  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the 
niter  was  held.     Again  the  success  was  brilliant ;  again  the 

1  "Dr.  Carlyle  wants  nothing  but  inclination  to  figure  with  the  rest  of 
hem  on  paper  "  (Humphrey  ClinJ.cr).  He  only  published  pamphlets  and  wrot** 
>me  verses  ;  but  left  behind  him  his  Autobiography,  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  his 
jnes  and  contemporaries. 

'  Caldwell  Papers,  ii.  p.  234, 
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at  Madrid  helped  him  with  books  and  papers,  of  which  he 
made  admirable  use.  The  History  of  America  was  published 
in  1777.1  His  clear,  vigorous,  and  often  picturesque  narration, 
his  shrewd  grasp  of  facts,  made  the  work  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation. This  was  the  last  of  his  eminent  historical  works, 
although  in  1783  he  began  a  continuation  with  an  account  of 
the  American  colonies,  which  he  stopped  when  the  revolt  of 
the  States  made  the  interest  in  these  provinces  more  political 
than  literary.2 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  historical  productions  of  former 
generations,  we  are  apt  to  show  authors  scant  justice.     Later 
investigations  bring  old  documents  to  view,  fresh  facts  come 
to  light    to   modify  our  opinions,    rendering    obsolete   what 
seemed  a  pretty  piece  of  immortality.     And  yet  the  work 
itaelf,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  may  remain  admirable. 
To  such  reverses  Gibbon  alone  seems  superior:  the  assaults  of 
criticism  cannot  prevail  against  him.     There  stands  his  work 
on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — the  marvellous 
history  of  centuries,  the  record  of  the  strife  of  diverse  races 
and  rival  creeds  which  were  unconsciously   forming  out  of 
barbaric  chaos  a  new  civilisation  on  the  ruins  of  the  old — the 
author   marshalling   multitudinous   facts   in    splendid    array, 
searching  out  the  elements  of  social  force  with  admirable 
insight,  and  producing  a  work   whose  accuracy  stands  un- 
assailable,  leaving  future   editors   only   the    humble   task   of 
putting  a  diffident  footnote   to   correct  a  date  or  amend   a 
reference.     Such  is  the  triumph  of  only  one  historian — of  the 
plump  and  placid  author  who,  in  his  study  at  Lausanne,  plans 
out  his  works  so  evenly,  tapping  his  snuff-box  and  putting  a 
pinch  to  his  nose,  as  he  reads  over  with  special  zest  some 
particular  passage  of  subtle  irony  or  majestic  pomp. 

Robertson  had  no  such  genius,  "master  artist"  though 
Gibbon  kindly  called  him,  and  he  achieved  no  such  glory. 
The  treasures  of  Simancas  were  not  open  to  him,  state  papers 
of  Spain  were  unknown  to  him,  and  much  that  he  wrote  is 

1  The  reading  of  this  HiBtory  suggested  to  Keats  his  well-known  lines  in 
his  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer  on  "Stout  Cortez,"  " silent  on  a  peak  in 
Darien." 

2  His  last  work,  Dissertation  on  India,  counts  for  nothing  as  literature. 
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next  year,  while  he  avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  Bepeal,  he 
pronounced  it  unwise  to  pass  laws  which  would  cause  general 
disorder  in  order  to  relieve  a  "  handful  of  Soman  Catholics  in 
Scotland/'  and  stated  that  he  had  advised  the  Government  to 
relinquish  their  Bill.  It  was  not  a  very  heroic  ending  to  a 
distinguished  ecclesiastical  career.1 

His  work  for  the  Church  was  not  ended,  for  he  remained 
prominent  as  a  preacher  in  Greyfriars'  Church,  discoursing  with 
vigour,  if  not  with  inspiration,  on  fine  moral  principles  and 
practice — the  moderate  divine  preaching  alternately  in  the 
pulpit  with  his  evangelical  colleague,  Dr.  John  Erskine,  a 
Calvinist  whose  spirituality  took  the  grimness  out  of  the  creed, 
(me  of  the  most  gentle  of  beings,  with  the  blood  of  a  long  race 
of  country  gentlemen  in  his  veins,  and  the  spirit  of  stout 
Covenanters  in  his  heart.  These  two  men,  opposed  in  policy 
and  in  teaching,  were  united  by  the  respect  and  friendship 
which  draw  good  men  together. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Robertson's  career  was  his 
work  as  a  Principal  of  the  University.  Great  changes  had 
come  over  the  University  since,  in  1735,  he  sat  in  its  class- 
rooms. At  that  time,  amid  a  number  of  dull  men  teaching  obsolete 
science  and  philosophy,  were  Colin  Maclaurin,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  fame,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  disciples  of  Newton ;  Sir 


1  Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  548.  According  to 
Dr.  Carlyle  in  1780  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church  were  gone — less  interest  was 
now  shown  by  the  laity,  and  an  inferior  class  were  entering  the  ministry. 
"The  General  Assembly  was  deserted  by  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  land- 
lords, in  whose  place  men  of  an  inferior  station  and  narrow  and  bigotted  prin- 
ciples have  been  allowed  to  fill  that  court.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was 
observed  in  the  Assemblies  of  1778  and  1779,  when  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  the  subject  which  agitated  the  country  to  the  greatest 
degree.  In  neither  of  which  Assemblies  were  any  of  the  supreme  judges  present, 
nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  (being  attending  their  duty  in  Parliament), 
nor  so  much  as  one  landed  gentleman  worth  £300  a  year.  .  .  .  Through  the 
indifference  of  the  laity  and  the  inattention  of  Government,  the  wild  party  have 
been  gradually  gaining  ground,  while  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
of  the  moderate  party  have  been  disgusted  with  neglect,  and  have  discontinued 
their  attendance  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Young  men  of  low  birth  and  mean 
education  have  discovered  that  livings  may  infallibly  be  obtained  by  a  connec- 
tion with  the  m03t  insignificant  voter  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  superior 
spirits  perceiving  that  the  most  distinguished  among  the  moderate  clergy  had 
not  for  many  years  power  of  recommendation  to  beneficies,  have  generally 
betaken  themselves  to  other  professions." — Carlyle  MSS.  ;  see  Cockburn's.. 
Memorials,  p.  238,  on  declension  of  the  clergy. 
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collection  of  buildings — two  half-formed  quadrangles  of  shabby 

edifices,  which  had  in  olden  days  been  dwelling-houses,  with 

the  addition  of  low  dark  class-rooms  and  a  few  chambers  for 

students  who  had  long  since  deserted  them,  making  squalid 

way  for  some  printers,  tradesmen,  and  washerwomen.     After 

weaiy  years  of  effort,  it  was  the  joy  of  Dr.  Eobertson's  heart  in 

1789  to  see  the  foundation-stone  laid  of  a  university  worthier 

of  a  great  seat  of  learning  than  those  miserable  buildings, 

which  he  bitterly  said  were  "more  fit  for  almshouses,"  on 

which  he  for  years  had  gazed  with  sad  eyes  from  his  study 

windows.     He  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed,  and, 

from  lack  of  funds,  the  splendid  design  of  Adam  was  never 

fally  carried  out     After  thirty  years  of  appealing  and  begging, 

£32,000  were  collected;  but  when  he  died,  there  were  still 

standing  parts  of  old  dilapidated  buildings  side  by  side  with 

portions  of  the  new  edifice  which  were  unfinished  and  going 

to  ruin,  in  which  crows  built  their  nests  undisturbed,  while 

beggars  set  up  their  huts  unchallenged  at  the  college  gate.1 

Time  went  by,  and  the  year  before  his  death  Dr.  Eobertson 
removed  from  the  paltry  Principal's  house  in  the  College,  with 
its  mean  surroundings,  to  Grange  House,  a  mile  from  town, 
with  its  gardens  enclosed  by  high  walls,  in  which  the  old  man 
loved  to  walk,  inspecting  his  flowers  and  his  fruit.  When 
visitors  came  they  found  in  him  a  model  of  serenity  and  digni- 
fied kindliness.  He  was  deaf  and  required  an  ear-trumpet,  but 
this  infirmity  was  not  too  great  a  trial  for  a  man  who  loved  more 
to  talk  than  to  listen.  Lord  Cockburn  remembered  when  a 
boy  visiting  the  venerable  historian 2 — a  pleasant-looking  old 
man,  with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity  and  intelligence,  a  projecting 
chin,  a  small  ear-trumpet  fastened  by  a  black  ribbon  to  the 
button -hole  of  his  coat,  a  large  wig  powdered  and  curled. 
*  He  struck  us  boys  over  the  wide  table  as  evidently  fond  of 
a  good  dinner,  at  which  he  eat  with  his  chin  near  his  plate, 
intent  upon  the  real  business  of  the  occasion.  This  appearance, 
however,  must  have  been  produced  partly  by  his  deafness,  because 
when  his  eye  told  him  that  there  was  something  interesting,  it 
was  delightful  to  observe  the  animation  with  which  he  instantly 

1  Grant's  Old  and  Xnc  Edinburgh,  ii.  23. 
2  Memorials,  p.  48 
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suck  aa  he,  is  that  they  have  instructed  and  pleased  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  that  they  form  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
literature,  that  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  suc- 
cessors rise  to  higher  things.  Whether  defunct  writers,  great 
in  their  day,  would  have  considered  this  a  sufficient  consolation 
for  being  ignored  by  posterity  is  quite  another  question. 
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figure  disappeared  round  the  corner,  who  should  come  bat 
Lord  Monboddo,  who  always  kept  his  distance  from  a  man 
who  had  the  bad  taste  to  ridicule  his  profound  speculations. 
At  his  door  at  the  Luckenbooths,  standing  on  the  steps  leading 
to  his  book-shop,  Mr.  William  Creech  would  be  seen,  attired 
in  sOk  breeches  and  black  coat,  with  carefully-powdered  hair, 
for  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  that  the  bibliophile  had  his 
le?<es  of  literary  friends,  and  he  would  intimate  to  Lord 
Bailee  and  rubicund  James  Boewell  that  in  the  back  room 
were  little  Mr.  William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  turning  over 
some  antiquarian  books,  and  Mr.  Adam  Ferguson,  with  his 
young  friend  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  then  professor  of 
Mathematics.  Then  there  might  come  in  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  press,  Mr.  William  Smellie,  the  printer,  also 
naturalist  and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  the  correspondent 
and  translator  of  Buffon,  the  editor  and  compiler  of  all  the 
principal  articles  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Eneydopasdia 
Britannxca,  which  began  to  appear  in  1771,  in  three  modest 
volumes,  edited  for  a  modest  £200.  This  lumbering,  slouch- 
ing figure,  with  uncombed  hair,  unshaven  face,  clad  in  a  grey 
coat  far  too  big,  all  sprinkled  with  snuff,  and  a  rusty  cocked 
hat,  was  he  of  caustic  tongue  and  rude  humour,  who  talked 
philosophy  at  Lord  Monboddo's  suppers,  and  headed  the  revel- 
ries of  the  Crochallan  Club,  in  Douglas's  tavern,  with  jocose 
and  roystering  comrades.  It  was  there  Robert  Burns  met  him 
on  too  festive  eveningB  in  1787 — 

His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might — 
Twaa  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night ; 
His  uncombed,  grizzly  locks,  wild  staring,  thatched 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear  unmatched. 

Such  were  the  men,  notable  for  learning  and  letters,  who 
met  every  day ;  while  there  were  lawyers  like  Henry  Erskine, 
the  most  delightful  of  jesters,  most  able  of  pleaders ;  the  mighty 
fiobert  MacQueen,  famous  as  Lord  Braxfield ;  Andrew  Crosbie ; 
Lord  Cullen,  the  incomparable  mimic ;  and  men  of  science  like 
Drs.  Cullen  and  Black,  Gregory  and  Robison.  Smollett  en- 
thusiastically said  Edinburgh  was  a  "  hotbed  of  genius." l 

1  Humphrey  Clinker. 
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All  this  shows   a    remarkable   contrast   in   literary  activity 

between  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed. 

Few  men  added  more  vivacity  and  freshness  to  the  literary 

band  than  Adam  Ferguson.     He  was  the  only  one  who  was 

not  a  Lowlander ;  and  coming  from  Perthshire,  with  Gaelic 
accents  on  his  lips,  with  Highland  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
extremely  Celtic  temper  in  his  spirit,  he  brought  a  refresh- 
ingly new,  but  by  no  means  disturbing,  element  into  the 
society  of  Edinburgh. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  Manse  of  Logierait  in  1723. 
His  father  was  an  estimable  clergyman,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  straitest  sect  of  the  evangelicals.  This  we 
gather  from  the  simple  reminiscences  in  which  the  old  minister 
relates  how,  on  one  occasion,  the  regent  at  the  university  of 
St  Andrews,  where  he  boarded,  ordered  him  on  the  Sabbath  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  to  dry  some  tobacco  and  grind  it  into  snuff; 
at  which  the  pious  student  had  been  grievously  offended,  for 
he  had  seen  his  father  frequently  refuse  to  take  a  "  sneeze  " 
from  a  person  who,  he  suspected,  had  prepared  it  on  the  Lord's 
Bay.1  To  the  same  college  his  son  Adam  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  thence  passed  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his 
studies  for  the  church.  When  he  had  completed  two  out  of 
six  portentous  years  of  divinity  lectures,  required  then  from 
all  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  was,  by  favour  of  the 
General  Assembly,  licensed,  in  order  to  accept  the  post  of 
Deputy  Chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch.  There  were  special 
reasons  why  he  should  seek  such  an  appointment.  The  Duke 
of  Atholl  was  his  father's  patron,  and  his  Grace's  son,  Lord 
John  Murray,  was  colonel  of  the  regiment — a  youth  of 
twenty-three — over  whose  conduct  it  was  thought  an  advan- 
tage that  a  watchful,  though  youthful,  ministerial  eye  should 
be  kept.  No  one  was  better  fitted  for  the  delicate  task  than 
the  young  Highland  chaplain,  whose  knowledge  of  Gaelic  also 
enabled  him  to  preach  and  minister  to  the  Highland  soldiers. 
The  story  is  told,  to  show  his  impetuous  nature,  that  on  the 

1  Ertin.  Rfvinc,  1867.  It  waa  the  custom  in  pious  households  to  have 
children  baptized  as  soon  as  possible.  Adam  Ferguson  and  two  of  his  brothers 
wer*  baptized  the  day  after  their  birth — the  rest  of  the  family  a  few  days 
ifrer  (Records  of  Clan  Ferguson,  p.  123  ;  see  also  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Boston). 
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my  pretext"  He  then  relates  that  "  A  lady  tells  me  she  saw 
Voltaire  on  his  way  from  Berlin,  and  that  he  caressed  one  of 
her  children,  and  said  he  would  be  fond  of  him  even  if  he  had 
been  begotten  by  Maupertuis  " — his  special  antipathy.1 

In  1757  Ferguson  settled  in  Edinburgh.     His  tall,  hand- 
some person,  his  air  of  high -breeding   and   easy  grace,   his 
rivacious  talk,  were  a  charm  to  his  friends.     They  knew  he 
was  choleric  and  would  fire  up  on  the  smallest  provocation  in 
an  instant,  for  he  was  explosive  at  a  very  low  flash-point 
But  then  his  heart  was  as   warm  as  his  temper.      Having 
renounced  his  clerical  profession,  sometimes  he  would  lend  an 
old  sermon  to  a  friend,  who  astonished  his  hearers  by  a  pro- 
found discourse  on  the  "  Superiority  of  personal  over  physical 
circumstances"   or   on   "Moral   perfections"    to  which  they 
were  quite  unused.     Merrily  he  entered  into  Edinburgh  life — 
its  clubs,  its   dinners,  its    talk,  and  its  friendships.      Most 
of  that  literary  society  consisted  of  clergymen,  all  about  the 
ame  age,  all  liberal-minded,  all  good-humoured.     They  were 
not  witty — no  bon  mot  survives  from  their  lips — but  they  were 
rivacious.     They  formed  a  fine  brotherhood,  and  though  they 
had  their  tiffs,  and  might  fall  out  of  friendship,  they  soon  fell 
in  again,  and  when  one  died  they  mourned  as  over  a  brother's 
death.     To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
that  company :   "  The  whole  circle  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men   who    had    sprung    up   together    at    this    time    was    re- 
markable   for    the    unbroken    union  which    prevailed    in    it. 
There  were  circumstances  relating  to  the  capital  at  this  time 
which  contributed  much  to  this  fraternal  concord ;  such  as  the 
small  size  of  the  city,  though  containing  a  great  population, 
and  the  social  and  hospitable  manners  which  then  prevailed. 
It  was  peculiar  to  the  city  and  to  the  period  that  there  could 
arrive  from  the  country  in  the  afternoon  and  be  almost  certain 
of  assembling  such  men  as  David  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  and 
Robertson,  and  John  Home,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  and  others,  in 
a  tavern  at  nine,  which  was  the  hour  of  supper  in  those  days, 
and  the  chief  time  of  convivial  entertainment  till  about  the 
year  1760.    These  circumstances  conduced  not  a  little  to  that 
harmony   which   then    reigned  among   an   order  of  men  said 
1  From  unpublished  letter  to  Adam  Smith. 
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with  unua  after  the  '-I.r>.      Accordingly,  a  aoriely  of  m 
Scotatnen    wan    formal    in    1762  —  Hume,   Hihatik. 
Home,    Kaiuua,   Sir   William    l'ulteney  wen?   of   the 
What  should  the  mime  of  tin*  rluh  lie?    it  wa*  a*k*«L 
not  call  it  thi* '  I'oker  (  luh ' ?  "  nuid  Ker^noti,  who  is  said 
been  standing  at  the  fire  with  the  poker  m  hi*  hand  .  fr 
utir  up  an  in«-rt  country  to  a  *«»n*e  of  its  atmrioaa  wn» 
"  to  pokf  "  the  tin?  <if  {mtriotic  zeal  in  demand  for  IU  ti 
right**.       What   they  did   after  all   we  cannot  tell,  w 
predion  they  made  "ti  a  rallou*  miuiAtry  we  cannot  ■ 
they  spent  many  h  ipj.y  iii^'hta,  talked  a  £r*-at  deal  of 
nonaeiuv,  ('••ti.iutiifil  n  tfteat  deal  of  very  cheap  claret 
met  at  the  tamer'*  Inn.  wlurh  wu  known  an  the  Ihv* 
near  the  (Vs*   when*  they  hail  dinner  at  two  o'clock 
dulling  a  h«*ad.  wine  to  \*e  confiued   to  sherry  and  ch 
the  p<  k-nin^  to  U«  railed  at  nix  o'clurk.     With  gentle 
Alexaud'-r  O^hie  w.i*   cho&t»n  Aunstxn,  and  to  neutr 
severity   pi  u  id    Iiavid   Hume   waa  added  a*   uaraaur. 
were  iinmeimlv  delighted  with  a  pamphlet  *juib  ty  I 
in  I  TGI.  .-untli. 1      The   Pp  **••"!  intfi  in  the  <*aae  oi  \ 
railed  IV«.  ■  inly  Sinter  ..f  J. din  Bull ."      t  >f  coune  they 
it  tii  the  U-t  w-rk  of  Swift  and   Arhuthnot  ;   yet    it   11 
hrilliAnt  th.it  w»-  require  t<>  read  it  with  ldu«*  •j*Mta«  ic 
'•autii'r  *aid  w«-r»'   tierevciry  when   reading  the  dafjiir 
■f  .'ii*'  nf  In-  I rs*-riiN. 
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the  famous  Club  had  expired,  some  of  the  members,  when 
stricken  in  years,  tried  to  revive  it  They  met  in  the 
familiar  tavern,  in  the  same  dingy  old  room ;  they  sat  looking 
at  each  other  with  sunken  eyes,  and  wrinkled  faces,  as  they 
munched  the  old-fashioned  dishes,  with  reminiscent  talk  of 
departed  days  and  dead  friends.  These  aged  gentlemen,  who 
had  lost  their  teeth  and  kept  their  friendships,  never  met  again 
tt  a  Poker  Club.1  It  was  a  melancholy  resurrection  for  a 
night 

Ferguson  remained  at  his  task  of  teaching  a  science  of 
irhich  he  knew  little  to  pupils  who  fortunately  knew  less, 
till  seven  years  later  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  secured  this  post,  for  which  he  was  excellently 
Sited,  and  began  a  brilliant  course  in  1764.  Students  were 
attracted  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  his  lectures,  always  stimu- 
lating, often  eloquent  if  not  very  original.  Men  of  fashion 
and  culture  in  the  city  sat  down  beside  raw  lads  to  hear  him 
day  by  day.  Now  he  could  boast  of  an  income  from  fees  and 
■hry  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  a  year,  which  was  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  avaricious  professor.  Still 
wider  spread  his  reputation  when  his  Essay  on  the  History  of 
OW  Society  appeared  in  1766 — a  treatise  on  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  origin  and  growth  of  society  and  government ;  on  the 
effects  of  climate  and  physical  conditions  on  commerce, 
polity,  and  thought ;  the  evolution  of  the  race  from  savagism 
to  civilisation ;  the  influence  of  political  institutions  on 
countries.  It  is  a  study  in  sociology  following  very  closely 
on  the  lines  of  Montesquieu.  From  London,  Hume,  though 
ke  did  not  think  much  of  it,  sent  news  about  its  warm 
reception  :  how  highly  Shelburne  and  Townshend  thought 
of  it ;  how  Lord  Bute  had  read  it  eight  times  over ;  how  Lord 
Mansfield  had  said  "  it  was  extremely  well  wrote  " — we  are 
rare  his  lordship  said  "  written "  ;  while  the  Archbishop  of 
fork  asserted  "  it  surpasssed  Montesquieu,  and  had  not  a  Scots 
iiom  in  the  whole  book.2  All  this  was  very  pleasant,  though 
2ry  extravagant  praise  of  a  superficial  book,  and  the  news  was 
»rd  at  every  supper -table,  where  friends  rejoiced  at  their 

1  Scott's  Works — "  Periodical  Criticism, "  xix. 
2  Burton's  Hume,  ii.  386. 
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friend's  succees,  and  gloried  at  fresh  i 

their  country. 

A  greater  trii  ben  in  1771  Feeguesnt  as* 

quite  forgotten  «  of       rml  Pkdomfkg 

made  hie  name  kn  i     1  wide,  being 

several  European  la  a    1  used  ae  a  taxi-book  ia  A» 

Empress  Catherine's  I     re  in  Russia. 

It  was,  as  wc  liave  nial  for  profssaoes  la  eahajt 

their  income  by  taking  h     tiers  into  their  families :   IBs*  kai 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
youths  packed  in  his  abode  iddell's  Govt ; 

a  son  of  Lord  Warwick's  iu  I  lubriooa  bouse  in  the  GewfrtH 
and  Ferguson  had  two  youi  members  of  the  aasae  fcmfe1 
As  tutor  he  had  a  huge  divu  ty  student  standing  ail  ft* 
three  on  his  stocking  soles —        rann-bearted,  genial  eon  ef  #* 


minister  of  Sleet,  who  was  to      ire  by  acta 

and  lovable  friend  of  his  i         r.  when  he 

power  as  Sir  John  Macphe        ,  Governor-General  ef 

On»»  day  there  was  a  curii         oene,     Dr.   Petty § 

Biflhop  of  DnMuore,  c»f  IUIufurt  fa  oe,  was  in  Ediabuffh  in  17#* 

and  after  having  one  Sun«lay  evening  visited  Dr.  ■ 

whom  he  had  in  the  forvnoon     •aid  a  moat  eloquent 

he  net  forth  with  his  young  char^r  bud  Algernon  INij 

take  tea  with  Mr    Ft*rvu*on.     They  discusaed  the  men* 

Owuan,  in  which  Feiyiwm  hail  taken  much  interest  and 

some    faith.       I>r.    Terry   afterwards   stated,  and  with 

irntati  >n   at    tieing   hoaxed,  that  the   profi 

Htmlrnt  to  nvite  ballad*  from  the  ao-rulled  epic  in 

j.r«-.f  < if  a«  i»*nuin<'ii«*M.      *  lining  Sun<layt"  the  llishop 

Mr   Y*x^w+4,\\  i  oul-i  not  *\<*  riiily  iiing  the  tune,  which  I 
tfr»-et  »un-:!r  to  h«*ar.  and  an  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
he.  aji  we  wvtv  ^<ing  away.  Urok  me  aaide.  and  in  a 
humiuiii  a  f*w  note*  to  rue  a*  a  a|iecimen  of  the  old  Hi 
tune"1      \-w  it  u  rtirmtm  u»  learn  that  this  storv  F< 
ili m»- 1  | ••tut  ?<Ur.k  .   xvi  we  would  rather  t 
!h«*  lti*h  -|»  than  t !»••  iu«tunrr  of  the   I*rofre*ur      Thm 
thin^  in   i)i«*  amir  i*  the  frit  impropriety  of  a 

#**•.'*>««;  /*ffwt   it 
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coming  from   the  lips  on  the   Lord's  Day,  and  the   furtive 

*  humming "  of  it  "  in  a  low  voice "  by  the  Scotsman  in  an 
aside  as  he  shows  his  visitor  out.     Evidently  a  sin  that  was 

*  hummed"  was  less  heinous  than  a  sin  that  was  sung. 

A  break  occurred  in  the  professorial  life  by  a  new  occupa- 
tion The  free-  and  -easy  way  in  which  Scots  professors 
deserted  their  chairs  without  leave  of  absence  when  they  liked, 
and  for  as  long  as  they  liked,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
those  old  days.  When  Sir  John  Pringle  was  appointed  to  act 
is  army  surgeon  in  Flanders,  he  calmly  left  his  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  for  years,  and  put  a  cheap  young  man  to  teach  in 
his  place.  The  smallness  of  their  incomes  made  professors 
leady  to  snatch  at  temporary  and  more  lucrative  employment, 
and  become  tutors  to  young  gentlemen.  There  now  came  a 
tempting  proposal  to  Ferguson  that  he  should  travel  as  com- 
panion to  young  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  he  bargained  shrewdly 
that  he  should  have  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  and  a  pension 
ifterwards  of  £200.  Now  his  lordship  was  not  a  man  after 
Ferguson's  own  heart ;  unlike  his  polite  godfather,  "  he  had  as 
little  good  breeding  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with,"  records 
Madame  D'Arblay.  Some  years  before  he  had  had  as  tutor 
the  famous  Dr.  Dodd ;  and  when  that  unctuous  divine,  after  his 
audacious  attempt  to  bribe  the  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley's  wife 
to  gain  a  living  (for  which  Foote  gibbeted  her  on  the  stage 

*  "Mrs.  Simony),"  prudently  sought  seclusion  abroad,  Lord 
Chesterfield  received  him  with  open  arms  and  presented  his 
tutor  and  bottle  companion  to  a  comfortable  living.'  A  few 
years  later,  however  (in  1777),  Dr.  Dodd  forged  his  patron's 
bond  for  over  £4000,  and  though  he  might  probably  have 
saved  from  death  his  old  friend  (who  had  paid  back  the 
money),  he  left  him  to  swing  on  Tyburn  tree.  His  lordship 
was  long  known  afterwards  as  the  "man  who  hung  a  parson."1 

With  this  not  too  distinguished  nobleman  Ferguson  set 
forth  in  1773;  saw  the  world,  its  gay  towns,  its  brilliant 
society,  its  great  men — not,  of  course,  excepting  Voltaire — 
and  found  his  fame  had  gone  before  him  to  Paris,  at  whose 
salons  he  was  welcome.  When  he  came  back  he  found  that 
the  town  council,  in  their  wrath,  had  passed  a  strong  resolution 

1   Fitzgerald's  A  Famous  Fvrgery  ;  D'Arblay 's  Diary,  v.  92. 
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N     i         ib       -I  i  .any. 

and    v     b  Hi  mu  nmuo  hie  peel      H 

ever,  re      1 10         g  «,  and  even  quitted  il  api 

few  ye       Ib       w  1778  he  wbb  appointed  aectelar 

the  a  b       to  I    iladelphm  to  negotiate  peace  i 

the  reli  i      -an  errs      which  proved  utterly  htile. 

rather  ig  d         Dh|         Stewart  aw 

alMence  to  h  »  r  h  on  ethiea  at  three  dap" 
well  m  to  i  ry  <  hie  i  i  claae  of  mathematical  It  ii 
surprising  that  t  end  the  session  tha  exhausted  ft 
man  required  to  be  lifted  i    r>  e  carriage.1 

It  was  after  hie  return,  len  boej  with  hie  Booms  Ha* 
that  Ferguson  was  atru»  1  th  paralysis,  eaid  la  have  I 
occasioned  by  free  livi  By  the  grace  of  a  food  seatf 

taon   and    the  aid  of  fiend.  Dr.  Joeeph   Black,  he 

covered,  and  for  thirty  ;  years  enjoyed 
Rot  no  more  "  free  livi  " ;  no  more  alluring 
M  crabbie  claw  M  ami  -  f  'a  chicken  " ;  no  loc*er 
tnagnums  of  claret  and  tx  i  of  punch.  Henceforth  he 
condemned  to  feed  on  \  h  measse  aa  milk  and  vegetal 
Often  on  Mich  painfully  w  eaome  fare  would  ha  flap  wflh 
abstemious  crony  Dr.  Black,  whoae  niece  he  had  married 
hi*  «»n.  Sir  Adam,  used  to  my  it  wee  dalightfal  to  em 
two  phihiMiphen  "  noting  over  a  tailed  turnip.*"  * 

lu  1783  the  Hutor*  of  th*  Raman  JbpuMv  appss 
ami  earned  fur  the  author  well-merited  fame.  To  my  I 
thin  History  was  the  best  which  had  yet  appealed  in  Eagl 
on  the  Mibject  i*  to  my  very  little,  for  who  except  Xalhs 
!fmik»  had  written  n*|»vtably  upon  it.  yet  this  work,  lo* 
in  time  t<»  join  the  long.  |«ih*tic  pnn<asion  of  Koama  I 
tone*  on  thnr  way  of  oblivion — histories  great  ta  thsar* 
whirh  «ucr*aaoni  alway*  fatally  «upersedcL  "  It  was  FcigBt 
former  eii^ence*."  say*  I>r.  Cariyle,  "which  turns*!  his  a 
to  the  study  of  War  in  hw  II  istory.  where  many  of  ths  bafl 
are  better  drsrnU^I  than  by  any  hutonan  bat  IVditam* 
was    an    ete-wttneM    of    «o    many."9     Cariyle    was   ale 

1    <4|v*»:l  •  N<rii.    i     <Uf*  \.y    \rt|.  h>. 
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aider  the  belief  that  his  friend's  works  were  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

Two  years  later  Ferguson  retired  from  the  chair  of  Moral 
Mosophy,  for  he  found  "  its  duties  pressed  upon  his  health 
nd  spirits  " ;  and  now  Dugald  Stewart,  giving  up  his  uncon- 
enial  mathematics,  took  the  chair  which  his  friend  resigned, 
ad  soon  became  the  most  distinguished  expositor  of  Scottish 
hilosophy.  Strange  academic  manoeuvres  were  common  in 
lose  days,  and  indeed  necessary  in  times  when,  there  being 
0  retiring  pensions,  old  men  must  either  retire  and  starve 
r  linger  on  in  senile  incapacity  till  their  death.  By  an 
lgenious  device,  Ferguson  was  transferred  to  the  vacant  chair 
f  Mathematics,  of  which  he  got  the  salary,  while  young  John 
layfair,  as  his  colleague,  did  all  the  work  and  only  drew 
He  students'  fees.  It  must  have  required  all  the  geniality  of 
bat  amiable  natural  philosopher  to  see  this  literary  patriarch 
rith  irritating  vitality  retaining  the  salary  of  a  chair  which  he 
id  not  teach  for  thirty  long  years. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  at  least,  had  no  reason  to  complain.  He 
tad  abundant  leisure  to  enjoy  society,  and  to  pursue  his 
avourite  studies.  It  is  true,  his  temper  was  keen,  his  spirit 
ras  peppery,  and  his  blood  was  hot;  and  in  one  of  these 
ooods  there  arose  a  quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Adam  Smith 
—the  only  serious  estrangement  that  severed  any  of  those 
mothers  of  the  pen.  Years  after,  however,  when  tidings  reached 
lim  that  his  former  friend  was  dying,  forgetting  all  old  sores, 
tie  took  his  sedan-chair  and  went  to  visit  the  companion  of 
bright  days,  and  sat  by  the  sick-bed — the  two  as  peaceful,  as 
companionable  as  if  they  had  never  passed  each  other  by  in 
the  High  Street.1  Now  Ferguson  lived  without  a  burden  to 
bear  or  an  old  lecture  to  repeat.  In  the  social  life  of  the 
town  he  had  only  one  cause  for  chagrin :  his  diet  could  no 
toore  be  the  succulent  dishes  that  loaded  the  boards  and 
highly  flavoured  the  dining-rooms.  For  him  there  was  now 
only  Spartan  fare  of  "  mashed  turnips  "  and  cauliflower,  while 

Roman   j*ople  was  great,   as  a  disciple    of  Montesquieu  marks  the  effects  of 
I'olitical   institutions   on   the  national  character,    and   the  steps  by   which    a 
publican  government  gave  way  to  a  despotism. 
1  Kae's  Lije  of  A.  Smith,  p.  433. 
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us,"1  bantered  David  Hume,  "  seeing  that  you  have  learned  such 
a  science  in  three  months."  At  which  Adam  gave  a  pleasant 
smile.  It  must  be  owned  that  what  he  gave  was  quite  worth 
what  he  got 

The  active  minds  in  the  town  were  keen  over  the  Select 
Society  which  was  being  formed  in  1754,  for  philosophical 
inquiry  and  improvement  in  the  art  of  speaking.     The  moving 
spirit    was    Mr.    Allan    Bamsay,    the    poet's    son.       Besides 
being  an  admirable  and  popular  portrait -painter,  he  was    a 
man  of  fashion,  living  in   the  best  society,  which   did   not 
think  less  of  him  for  coming  from  a  wig-maker's  family.     He 
was  also  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and  the  professor  of 
Humanity  would  have  hesitated  to  contend  in  learning  with 
the  lively,  petulant  artist  with  the  pugnacious  nose  and  erudite 
tongue.     The  Society,  which  met  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
consisted  at  first  of  only  fifteen  members,  but  it  became  so 
fashionable  that  in  a  few  years  it  numbered  300,  including 
•11  the  literati,  many  nobility,  gentry,  lawyers,  clergy,   and 
physicians,  who  met  every  Friday  evening.     Trade,  politics, 
social   economy,   historic   questions    were    debated;    such    as 
"Should  Bounties  on  Corn  be  allowed  ? "       "  Should  the  Re- 
pentance Stool  be  removed  ? "     "  Was  Paper  Credit  a  Benefit 
to  the  Country  ? "      "  Was  Brutus  right  in  killing  Caesar  ? " 
Bobertson,    Karnes,    Lord    Alemore,    Sir    Gilbert    Elliot,    and 
Wedderburn  were  frequent  speakers.     Lord  Elibank,  William 
Wilkie,  and  Lord  Monboddo  added  liveliness  by  their  whims, 
their  cleverness,  and  their  humour.     David  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith  gave  only  their  silent  presence.2     In  course  of  time  the 
Society  took  up  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  agriculture 
and  art  in  Scotland  with  excellent  results ;  but  as  years  wore 
on  the  ardour  fell  off,  and  it  was  transformed  finally  into  a 
society  for  improvement  in  the  English  tongue,  and  died  away. 
A  more  convivial  Society  was  formed,  in  which  Ferguson 
took  a  leading  part.      Scotsmen  were  indignant  at  the  neglect 
of  their  interests  by  the  English  Government,  and  were  irate 
at  the  Militia  Act,  which  excluded  Scotland  from  the  power  of 
raising  a  military  force,  because  it  was  deemed  unfit  to  be  trusted 

1  Carlyle's  Jutobiwjraphy,  p.  283. 
2  I).  Stewart's  Works,  x.  204  ;  TytWs  Life  of  Karnes,  vol.  ii.  Appen. 
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philosopher,     Cliarruing   it   was,  no        ibt»  when   th 
sunshine  glittered  ou  the  silvery  Tweed,  thai  runs  i 
hut  dreary  in  winter,  wheu  the  light  came  feebly  thn 
little  iron-barred  windows  that  pierced  the  walla  at&  it 
After  a  hot  quarrel  between  the  fiery  tenant  and   hu 
landlord,  Uie  disreputable  M  Old  Q,~  the  old  man  mi 
the  inure  guuial  mansion  of  Kailyard*  in  the  Vale  <•! 
which  he  deecribed  to  one  of  hi*  friend*  at  having  1: 
moat  delightful  kirkyard,  retired  and  green,  on  the  L 
running    water      "  To   me   it  give*  the   idea   of  tilr 
solitude  away   from  the  imiae  of  folly."      And   the  < 
pictures  himself  laid   iu   Manor  Kirkyard,  with  a  i« 
bearing  thin  ui^nption  in  (ireek:  "  I   have  sren  the 
(tod ;  it  w  now  your  turn.     l>o  you  behold  and  ivjoioc." 
not  there,  however,  that  hu  thin  body  was  U>  l.e,  or 
epitaph  wit-  to  puzzle  wayfaring  posterity  ;  for  the  oi< 
man  was  full  of  vitality,  looking  after  his  turuip-fcrli* 
the  energy  of  a  young  fanner.      It  was  when  »U>;n£ 
with  th«*  philosopher  aud  his  son  thai   Walter  Scott  1 
the    Mark    I'warf,   whose    name    be   was   to    tuakr    i: 
After   the   visitor  eutered,   the    creature    h«ked    the 
the  hut.  Minled  with  horrid  grin,  and  M-iiing  him  by  tl 
weirdly    o»ked  :    ••  M.in.   h.i«-    ye    oiiy    |*mVr  '  '      AH 
|mwer  ww  eartirfily  div  laimrd   by   the   %"iuig  adv  ••» 
pile  and  trt -mbling.  quitted  the  hut  of  I*a\ii-  Kit*  hie 
Age    made    it*    ppiwiKc    f*lt    at    \jl<    in    ti»    « 
who — Twliii;:  need  of  more  o»iii|Miii»»n*lnp.  f-r  h.»    i 
gregarioii*,  and    finding   i  wd  of   m*ire  a*nifurt*.  f**r   I 
wa*    fr.nl       l<Mik    up    hi%    rvMlt-Mi-    in    the    then    «1 
•  ity   of    St,    Aiidri'**.      Thrre    h»*    l<*unl    cultivated 
among  the  priilcMor»  .    |«aie  111   the   ^tam-;j»'»i»  Saiti. 
and   «jm«  t   imiriiiiig    walk*   »»n    the   link*.  »h;  h   «*rv 
crowded   turf   of   t«» -day.   crawling   with   g-ilft-r*   a:.d 
with    halU.      There   in   the  rity.  where  *•  often,  a*    p 
«    ive  of  Spl.  t-n.  '   thr  drradtd  r*M  i*  all    thr  Wlini  \}vki 
h.ji  fun*  ami  virnp«  kept  th«    *u  r*d  air  at  \m\       At  tut,* 
then-  vk.i.*  •*; ill  \ft(»iitlroii«  fredine**  in  thr  \i  nrrv  *■•  fi 
the    ftir-ifiir  p;p| -in   toiupli  iititi.  tl.r    mill    blur   tjea. 
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humorous  mouth,  the  silvery  hair.     There  was  the  old  mental 
alertness  about  everything  that  was  new,  and  the  aged  philo- 
sopher listened  eagerly  when  the  divinity  student  who  attended 
him  read  out  to  him  the  newspapers.     He  who  was  a  young 
man  when  the  Rebellion  of  '45  broke  out,  lived  to  read  the 
bulletins  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     At  last,  in  1816,  he 
died,  his  final  words  as  he  turned  to  his  daughters  by  the 
bedside  being  the  exclamation  of  bright  assurance :  "  There  is 
another  world," *  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  gone  to  see  it. 
One  of  the  best  of  a  brilliant  company  of  literary  comrades, 
he  was  the  last  to  die.     He  had  seen  his  old  friends  pass 
away  one  by  one,  in  fame,  honour,  and  old  age.     After  having 
lived  in  the  bright  old  days  of  Scottish  literature,  he  survived 
to  see  with  unjealous  eyes  another  brilliant  day  dawn  which 
should  rival  the  past 

De.  Hugh  Blair 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  at  times  the  reputation  borne  by 
***any  men  of  the  past,  and  the  deference  they  met  with,  the 
flattery  they  incited,  the  ceaseless  applause  that  attended  their 
conr8e.     We  read  their  books  and  we  are  not  impressed ;  we 
***Xrn  to  their  finest  passages  and  we  see  no  beauty ;  we  extract 
*ixeir   best    thoughts  and   they  seem  woefully  commonplace. 
There  are  fashions  in  literature,  as  there  are  in  art,  costume, 
^**d  furniture,  but  a  bygone  literary  fashion  rarely  returns. 
<jueen  Anne  patterns  "  may  again  come  into  vogue,  Chippen- 
dale chairs  may  be  recovered  from  the  dusty  garrets  to  adorn 
^oonis    and    to    torture    backs,  but    a   Johnson's    Rambler,  a 
l^eattie's  Minstrel,  and  Blair's  Sermons  come  back  to  our  book- 
shelves no  more.     The  authors  themselves,  however,  have  an 
^^terest  for  us.     We  are  curious  as  to  what  manner  of  men 
*l*e$e  were  who  were  so  celebrated  in  their  day,  when  their 
**ames  were  on  every  lip,  and  their  books  were  in  every  hand. 
In  Edinburgh  none  was  more  famous  in  the  latter  half  of 
*he  eighteenth  century  than  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.     His  dingy  church 
^as  attended  by  the  most  fashionable  when  he  preached ;  his 
little,  dark  class-room  at  college  was  full  of  the  most  cultured 
1  Biin.  Jicvietc,  Feb.  1868. 
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when  he  lectured ;  every  tea-table  wee  i 
every  supper-party  wee  deferential  es  he 
eventful  life  of  unbroken  health  and  pmepeiitf  was  the  I 
of  the  preacher-critic  of  Sootland.  Born  in  1718,  the  sen  ef 
merchant  of  good  position  and  connected  with  olerieul  lab 
of  great  note,  Blair  pawed  through  the  anal  elaaHa  aa  ll 
Univenity  with  unusual  distinction,  and  when  he  w  in  d 
Divinity  Hall,  with  a  oonain  he  wrote  a  poem  ea  the"  knars* 
tion,"  which,  after  being  handed  ronnd  in  maaaassift  ta  ei 
miring  readers,  at  last,  to  the  author's  imanHi  aais  a 
appearance  in  a  handsome  folio,  dedicated  lo  the  Mms  i 
Wale*— a  Dr.  Douglas  having  claimed  it  w  Us  ems  aa 
bartered  his  conscience  for  a  living,  though  whan  ha  w  afcsi 
it  he  might  have  done  it  for  a  better 
tutor  to  Simon  Fraaer,  the  son  of  Lord  Lsvaft*  1 
to  preach,  and  soon  won  the  good  opinion  ef  all  maiamias  an 
the  respect  of  all  unemotional  patrons  by  ssrmeas  dMofaishfl 
for  the  qualities  "  correctness  of  design  and  chaflftfcp  of  esa 
|K«itioo/'  which  wen*  theu  inuneossly  admired  Man  if  ll 
world  and  or  ta.it*  felt  that  the  common  dntiss  ef  Ufa  fMHfti 
by  moderate  cleryy  wen*  quite  enough  far  them,  aai  Ant  ah 
evangelicals  or  "  High-fliers  "  denounced  an  " fhhy  mp  of  ori 
righteousm*** "  formal  a  very  good  oostoaes  far  a  CfasfaUsa 
flatly  ww  After  s  few  months  in  the  parish  ef  OsBssais  i 
Fife,  thr  popular  uunutrr  was  appointed  In  the 
|Mn*h(  then  the  centre  of  all  that  was  notable  far 
wraith  and  fanhinti.  as  it  is  now  the  centre  of  dirt  ai 
and  «i|tulor  Hi*-  hi«lt*ous  kirk,  with  its  deep  gallery  ami  hi 
]«•«».  wjui  thr<  »!)<•«•*  I  with  laiiim  m  their  brocades  aai  has^ 
♦in.i  |*>w>lt*r«<d  hair,  and  with  gentlemen  in  their  sella  was 
.in«i  |imw«1itv«I  vm^%  Patron*  wixied  and  ooagiuffatioae 
f<*r  thi«  pruuhfr,  im  he  )m*sed  on  to  Lady  Yasser's 
••nd*»ttt<«l  l-y  .1  |uuiui  Uily  of  evangelical  |*epaasity  <i 
i«  to  U*  fran-l  Mr  Hlair  w<mlil  not  have  setisftedkaad  tfcsa 
in  th**  H\:\\  K.rL  in  St  (»ile«*(  the  summit  of  clerical  inter 
At  th*t  \m  n  .1  St.  <»iW<  «th")rml  wan  deformed  to  ila  eU» 
.  aj^HT.1     Atu.  l..-i|  ti.  it*  *4lU  ootAitle  were  httle 
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fronted  shops  in  niches  of  the  building,  fixed  like  barnacles  to 
a  ship,  occupied  by  jewellers,  booksellers,  glovers.  Only  one 
of  these  was  two  storeys  high,  and  in  that  a  goldsmith  had  his 
shop  and  dwelling,  his  large  family  living  in  the  flat  above, 
while  a  cellar  beneath,  lighted  by  an  iron  grating  in  the  pave- 
ment of  Parliament  Square,  served  as  nursery.  This  merchant 
was  Mr.  Ker,  member  for  the  city,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  It  was  thus  people 
dwelt  in  those  simple,  frugal  days.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  divided  into  four  places  of  worship,  each  of  which  had 
its  minister  of  different  type  and  doctrine,  and  its  congregation 
of  different  type  and  class.  At  the  door  of  a  Sabbath  day 
rival  throngs  of  worshippers  would  meet  on  their  way  to  "  sit 
under  "  their  favourite  pastor — evangelical  or  moderate.  If  they 
were  "  high-flying,"  they  entered  the  door  which  led  to  the 
Tolbooth  Kirk,  where  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  entranced  the 
44  Tolbooth  saints,"  as  they  were  called,  thrilling  them  by  his 
fervid  appeals,  gratifying  them  by  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and 
edifying  them  by  those  unctuous  prayers  which  he  uttered  as 
he  stood  with  black-mittened  hands  fervently  clasped.  If  they 
enjoyed  a  solid,  sound,  yet  intellectual  discourse,  they  went  into 
the  Little  Kirk,  otherwise  called  lugubriously  "  Haddo's  Hole," 
where  Dr.  Wallace,  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  clergy, 
might  be  heard  discoursing  elegant  morality  with  a  wholesome 
blend  of  doctrine,  quoting  Gray's  Elegy,  just  published,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  finest  specimens  of  classic  poetry.  But 
most  of  those  pertaining  to  the  fashionable  world  went  in  by 
the  left  door  opening  into  the  High  Kirk,  where  Mr.  Hugh 
Blair  preached  in  the  forenoon.  They  took  care  not  to  go  at 
the  "  diet  "  when  his  colleague,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  did  duty ;  for 
that  estimable  man  was  as  evangelical  as  his  partner  was 
moderate,  one  who  preached  Calvinism  and  denounced  worldly 
dissipation,  and  indeed  had  boldly  preached  powerful  discourses 
before  the  Magistrates  and  Lords  of  Session  on  the  iniquity  of 
patronising  the  stage,  to  which  Mr.  Blair  was  addicted.  To 
his  ministrations  the  poorer  classes  came,  and  the  Church  plate 
was  then  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  halfpence ;  an 
observant  elder  remarking  that  it  took  twenty-four  of  Mr. 
Walker's  hearers  to  equal  in  contribution  one  of  Mr.  Blair's. 
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So  it  happuucd  that  ooo       |  then  wmft  in 

AiU  to  worship,  on  the  oih        mn  wwi,  m  «kcL     Whm  lb 
Blair  was  to  coitdi      t  n  *  the  church  was  fall  ef  al  ii 

great  folks  of  Kdiu  flats,  in  their  moil  briDiaat  M 

Lords  c»f  Semion  e     p  o  may  have  beea  drank  ss  Mi 

the  night  before,  but  sol  wr  as  judges  when  the  tea  e'cM 

bells  wi*re  sounding ;  i  a  as  came  gorgeous  in  I 

robes  from  the  Kxchan  ,  p  odcd  by  the  city  ; 
iheir  halberds,  eagerly  i  cl  i  by  the  crowd,  cm  whsm  4" 
display  of  civic  splendour  i  r  palls.  To  pleats  the  tated 
.1  throng  so  fttAhiouablc,1  a  oentor  had  beea  humglil  tm 
York  Cathedral,  and  the  ]  tody  lost  tU  weary  dmwi,  mti 
varied  tunes  charmed  Uie  at  fastidious 
All  listened  with  rapt  at  ion  as  the 
closely  from  the  pulpit  c  ion  his  well«ruuaded, 
sentences,  his  indisputable  iths  of  molality,  i 
<»leganct*  and  U*U*.  They  scm  forgot  the 
mate  manner,  the  irritating  burr  of  the  orator's  e* 
.1  udp*  and  bailies,  lords  i  rriters  would  remark  with  p* 
»ati*facti<in  as  they  welki  hoi  m,  "  That  was  a  truly 
discourse  we  have  had  to-day."  In  their  wynds  and 
nUirs,  to  which  tiny  n-iunicd,  they  never  wet* 
<  IcanliiifM*  ;  th<  y  did  not.  therefore,  observe  that  St  Utke'  « 
dfploruhly  grimy,  that  there  w«?rv  cobwel*  on  the  ptUaf*.  *■ 
thick  on  unswt*pt  j*'w»  and  |  seages,  that  the  din^y 
liad  n«»t  iwii  i  l»*aii<<d  for  •^•a.  Wlien  I*r  Samuel  Juhc 
1 77 :<  h-iked  in — not  on  Sunday,  for  lie  would 
ttondnp  tit  for  l'n »hytrriati  dog%-  St  lilies',  as  IV«weIl  cri 
(*•**«•*.  +i%s  "  flhjitiicftilly  dirty."  At  the  Umr  the  disU^guaft 
tra\el!»r  mhI  nothing,  hut  wln«u  lir  came  to  the  Es^ 
IniiriiMry,  sii'l  siw  u  Umrd  with  the  tuichption.  "Clean  y* 
tn-l,"'  hi?  turi»-d  ulyh  In  hi*  friend  and  said.  "There  m 
otcjuiioii  fur  put: in,:  thu  on  the  dour  of  your  church**"  • 

Year  h\  \..ir  th«-  r»p  Nation  of  tlir  prvuchrr  was  tmctm* 
\\  \n*  wni*'«n*  t»»  «aih  if  which  lie  devoted  a  whole  wee* 
UUtur  H«  ha !  an  art  in  composition  which  pit— J  mm 
UaU*,  s  o>iniii"ii  -  n*e  win*  h  *ati*fied  ruru  of  the  world,  a  is 

•   |W«««..  •  1*/.  -/  J  ******  {mhL  Hiiljt  *    «X 
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sentiment  which  touched  women  of  emotion.  But  he 
»  a  man  of  literary  judgment,  a  man  well  read  in 
re,  which  more  and  more  was  being  considered  in  Scot- 
rhe  Edinburgh  Review,  even  if  it  had  not  died  six  months 
was  born,  would  have  given  little  scope  for  his  skill ; 
ihance  occurred  for  his  establishing  a  new  reputation. 
mith,in  the  winter  months  of  1750-51, had  given  a  course 
res  on  Literature  in  a  class-room  at  the  College  before 
arture  for  Glasgow.  These  were  successful,  as  were 
«e  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Watson,  who  soon  after  left  for 
in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  earned  a  reputation  by  a 
of  Philip  II.,  which  had  the  distinction  of  being  praised 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Voltaire,  and  of  being  quoted  by  Charles 
the  House  of  Commons.  Dr.  Blair  now  took  their  place 
itinued  their  work  with  enormous  favour.  Persons 
d  of  good  memories  and  ill  natures  said  that  the 
*,  who  had  studied  Adam  Smith's  manuscript  lectures, 
all  his  best  matter  from  his  friend ;  but  people  will  say 
g,  and  this  time  they  were  wrong.1  The  small  dingy 
the  old  buildings  of  the  College  was  filled  by  the  best 
the  lawyers,  the  literati — to  use  the  favourite  term — 
ministers  attended,  and  all  the  pronouncements  of  the 
rere  received  with  profound  respect.  So  great  was 
ess  that  the  town  council  was  moved  to  found  in  1761 
of  "  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  and  Dr.  Blair  was 
ni  to  the  post,  with  a  modest  salary  of  £70.  All  this 
sign  of  the  interest  in  "  polite  letters "  in  Scotland 
ad  been  increasing  year  by  year.  Of  old  it  had  shown 
discussions  in  tavern  clubs,  and  later  in  the  effort  of 
Df  rank  and  fashion  to  discard  Scots  provincialism  and 
an  English  polish ;  in  the  cultivation  of  literary  taste, 
ad  sprung  up  all  around,  and  was  now  bearing  excellent 
the  works  of  Hume  and  Robertson  and  Ferguson.  So 
is  the  interest  excited  by  the  lectures  on  literature  and 
,  that  impecunious  students  wrote  out  their  notes  to 
n  to  booksellers,  who  exposed  the  manuscript  reports 
in  their  windows  in  Parliament  Close.2 

1  Rap'*  Lifr  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  32. 
3  Cham  tars'*  Lives  of  Em  iiimt  Sr<J.<nnen 
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Great  waa  the  eadtemcnt  in  Edinburgh  when,  in  1 
the  little  volame  Fragment*  of  AneUni  Pmtojj  i 
preface  by  Dr.  Blair,  in  which  ramaine  of  a 
Oaaian,  M  discovered  end  translated  from  the  bi"  by  th 
Highland  tutor  Jamee  liacphereon,  were  brought  bsson 
world.     It  waa  believed  to  rereal  a  work  by  a  (laalir  pi 
the  fourth  century,  in  which  Homer  waa  rivalled*  aU  m 
epica  excelled,  and  Soottiah  national  genius  nobly  vindieal 
the  eyea  of  the  Engliah.     The  poetry  waa  regarded  by 
— the  pre-eminent  judge — aa   undoubtedly  gesmina.  as 
doubtedly  ancient  work  of  rareat  beanty,  and  to  large  anil 
he  delivered  a  couree  of  lecturae  on  the  antiquity,  the  i 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  aonga  of  the  aan  of  FinspL 
profeaaor  §   name  waa  spread  far  and  wide  by  hie  O 
Dmertaium  on  Ou  Poems  of  Chmmn  in   176S,  whfah 
ingenious  and  acute,  and  aa  good  aa  eonld  poaaibly  he  wi 
by  a  gentleman  lecturing  on  a  language  he  did  not  knew 
peat  he  had  not  studied,  of  a  poem  on  whoaa  origin  hi 
utterly   mistaken.      But  in  all  hit  miatakaa  ha  emd 
Hume,  Ferguson,  and  Home,  Kamee  and  Monboddo;  on 
very  fact  that  be  maintained  the  authenticity  and  vaat  g 
of  a  Catalonian  Ossian  only  made  him  the  i 
patriotic  country. 

He  wm  accepted  as  the  arbiter  of 
trvati*-*  wirru  submitted  for  his  judgment,  and  his  < 
<  ofmitlrnHl  infallible.  Home  brought  to  him  hie  4% 
lilarkltick  hi*  poem*.  Hume  his  cseaya.  and  we  know  k 
latrr  jvar*  hi*  vrnlirt  on  Burns'  poema  waa  awaited 
aiixiMty.  Hi*  wd>*  tin*  litrrury  accoucheur  of  Scotland.  A 
*uu-*  tiiw  patrons  conferred  with  him  on  suitable  mod 
"  pr<  M*ut«*«ii  **  for  |iari*has,  ami  town  councils  cnssrnhsd 
••n  « -anilfliiu-*  for  |in>f«*sNonal  chain  Is  it  surprising  th« 
(Mipular  pr*arh«<r.  the  resprct*d  critic,  the  deferred -to  | 
liad  hw  min«titutK»nal  vanity  ttrrnglheoed.  and  that  all 
hoinaip*  madi*  him  uiorr  pumpou*  and  certain  of  his  msalU 
r%\mi  i4ilv  a%  In*  wan  utterly  drvoid  of  any  sense  of  hmsnsi 

It  wa*  pl«*«ant  in  «rr  th««  gnod  I  Km  tor  in  his  nnbsi 
m<»«U  lum^lm*'  with  hrartiii"*»  but  dignified  pcupnrty  nil 
Irn  i«il«.  <  *arl)li*  and  H'Hut*  and  Irrguaun.  in  thetr  grnml  a«| 
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Jd  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Ward,  the 
me  actress,  over  whose  beauty  all  the  Edinburgh  bucks 
iving,  and  be  the  intimate  friend  of  David  Hume,  over 
infidelity  all  the  religious  world  was  moaning.  We  find 
the  many  gatherings  of  people  of  society  and  letters, 
lave  manners  and  imperturbable  courtesy,  yet  without 
ch  of  wit  or  one  grain  of  humour.  Quite  impervious  to 
n  jests  that  passed,  and  the  jokes  that  flew  about,  making 
le  roar,  he  would  sit  blandly,  vaguely  smiling  at  their 
ous  hilarity.1  But  all  respectfully  listened  as  he  passed 
nions  with  shrewdness  and  weight  on  less  frivolous 
i.     Many  of  the  moderate  ministers  had  come  out  of 

*  evangelical  homes,  to  which  the  austerity  of  gloomier 
ill  clung.  They  had  learned  no  pastime,  indulged  in 
Idly  entertainment.  To  play  at  golf  or  bowls  was  a 
1  practice ;  to  play  at  cards  or  to  dance  was  a  forbidden 
Jven  the  most  liberal  clergy  could  not  easily  throw  off 
nal  shackles,  and  would  only  play  hazard  with  doors 
y  locked — whereat  the  laity  did  not  fail  to  taunt  them. 

of  Inveresk  had  cast  off  these  restraints  and  excelled 
cing,  a  performance  which  his  worthy  father  shrank 
and  he  pressed  his  friends,  Blair  and  Robertson,  the 
klate  of  that  set  of  men,  to  learn  whist  to  while  dull 
r  and  long  nights  away.  They  at  last  yielded,  and 
laboriously  to  learn  whist  with  twinges  of  conscience 
:h  very  poor  results,2  Robertson  succeeding  in  playing 
y,  and  Blair  miserably.  Still  it  was  a  significant 
m  of  transition  from  the  past,  that  these  middle-aged 

should  play,  even  with  incessant  revokes,  the  cards 
iheir  fathers  had  denounced  as  Devil's  devices.3 

lyle's  Autobiography,  p.  114  ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Home. 
lyle's  Autobiography \  p.  298. 

41 A  Comparison  between  Robertson  and  Blair,"  Carlyle  remarks : 
»n  was  bred  in  the  strictness  of  an  ecclesiastical  family  at  that  period, 
»rs  of  which  were  not  only  denied  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  but 
of  the  dancing-school,  and  prohibited  to  play  at  cards  or  almost  any 
pastime,  which  favoured  his  recluse  and  studious  bent  when  at  college, 
induced  a  j>ersonal  awkwardness  that  could  never  be  shaken  off.  Blair 
with  less  austerity,  hut  not  being  of  an  opulent  house  more  than  the 
was  equally  unacquainted  with  those  country  sports  and  amusements 
>t  onlv  strengthen  the  bodv  but  give  grace  and  ease  to  its  motions" 

•  Carlyle  MSS.). 
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•OS      U   07  in  iMfMJ  BWril  rf  N 

f        s  r  d  htm  to  pabttsfc  them.  Ui 

t    y  J  ;]    nfrma     Urn  jadge  w  Ml  i 

w<     ti  fix  m      st  likely  to  admit*  palpk  «M 

•  form,  but      th  all  I  is  coarseness  he  m  a  an  1 

his  opini  s  worth  much.     Tba  lasabai 

t  ripu      re  «  Mpatched  by  maO-aeasfc  Is  ■ 

1      q       rahan,  th*  <    1     nt  printer,  a  shrewd 
a      o         i.  who  ally  ha  disposed  la 

of  1      countryman's  prod  isl     Tat  ha  gave  aa 

t,  1    i  Blair's  ho|  d  shattered. 

e1     ,  the  cautious  printer,      10  evidently 

m       though  se  re  a  M  drag  in  the 

t  j       ripu  to  1      f  Dr.  J 

Eve  a  note  reecl       h       by  be  hands  of  Fraade 
black  servant,  saying :  M  1      ra  read  Dr.  Hairie  lot  warn 
with  more  than  approhati  say  it  is  good  is  to  say  lea  IHh 

Such  authority  disj*  lied  all  ►ubta.  The  piearhsr  was  aM 
to  hU  modest  surprise.  1 00  guineas  for  a  volant  of  the  tmMi 
and  (adrll  published  it  in  1777.1  All  the  world  kaovesfl 
sure*** —  how  the  sermons  nade  the  IYesbyteriaa 
famous  ;  how  Kpi**>j*l  dignitaries  admired  them  and 
1  leiyr  preached  ihi'tii ;  how  ladiee  in  their  boodoiit 
ilown  to  thfiii ,  how  iiH»n  not  addicted  to  charrh-goiag  ] 
with  sati*fa*  tu»n  the**  elegant  discourses  on 
"  gentleiif-M,"  and  "  di<aipeJi"ii.M  I-ord  Mansfield.  tha'flN 
tongu**d  Murray."  ivad  them  with  his  fine  eioratioa  Is  K* 
(tvoiv*  and  hm  «»ni*»rt  in  the  K<>yal  tloart,  and  His  Maf^ 
i*iprr***d  hi*  wifdi  that  every  youth  in  the  kingdom  w4 
l«*are«  .1  r*.|>\  of  tin*  HiMe  ami  of  Illair.  They  were  the  fcvesH 
•lisrourM^  1*.  n-ad  sloud  in  family  circles  on  Suday  night  < 
mansions  and  %  aMh-*  .  they  were  translated  into  meal  laagmf 
in  Kun.j«* ,  .ind.  dually,  they  procurwl  a  pensina  of  £3M 
vi-ar  f«>r  the  author.     Sticrnu  attended  ea« h  volume  as  it  <m 


Titles  /.!/•    M^iAjxn    1    IS* 
•   \*m  tk«  •K.^rwmm  of  lh#  ftrtt  KhiM  *tf***a  *•*•  tartly  4  IS*,  ptti  C 
fuf  lk«  •"*  r  I  «     uiw.  *    I  ft*  lh«  lKir-1   %*J  tmnk    ■■!■■■■   tfSOS  ««*fc 

ihmm  lUn  0*»t*  •  »»  *  |«rtacf%K)|>  '•!t«ti  |«taUr«  •»!  fcaafcWfct*  « W  « 
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from  the  press.  There  was  a  pomp  and  sententiousness  in  them 
kindred  to  Johnson's  own  Rambler  and  the  great  literary 
autocrat  never  lost  his  admiration  for  the  sermons  whose  merits 
he  was  first  in  England  to  recognise.  "  I  love  Blair's  sermons, 
the  dog  is  a  Scotsman  and  a  Presbyterian  and  every- 
;  he  should  not  be.  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them/'  he 
would  say.  When  Dr.  Blair  made  occasional  visits  to  London, 
he  was  received  with  honour  in  literary  circles,  and  would  sit 
Uandly  listening  to  Dr.  Johnson's  boisterous  assertions, 
careful  not  to  provoke  an  assault  He  saw  the  best  of  society, 
too,  in  the  houses  of  Scots  peers  and  members  of  Parliament, 
md  in  the  company  of  Anglican  dignitaries,  who  greeted 
respectfully  the  well-dressed,  dapper,  carefully-wigged  Presby- 
terian divine.  He  condescended  even  to  go  to  the  theatre 
vith  that  fascinating  feather-head,  James  Boswell;  but  it 
■UBt  have  been  an  agony  to  his  dignified  soul  to  hear  that 
inepressible  young  man  beguiling  the  time  between  the  acts 
by  imitating  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  and,  as  Bozzy  boasted,  "  en- 
totaining  the  audience  prodigiously,"  amid  unbounded  applause 
'the  groundlings  in  the  pit  and  the  footmen  in  the  gallery. 
Sries  of  "  Encore  the  cow,"  "  Encore  the  cow,"  stimulated  the 
fouth  next  to  imitate  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  crowing  of 
»cb,  the  braying  of  asses — efforts  which  met  with  imperfect 
Access.  Whereupon  "  my  reverend  friend,  anxious  for  my 
*toe,"  relates  the  unabashed  Boswell,  "with  an  air  of  the 
rtmost  gravity  and  earnestness  addressed  me  thus :  '  My 
fear  sir,  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  cow.'  " l 

The  world  went  well  with  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  position 
18  a  critic  was  improved  by  the  publication  in  1783  of  his 
kttures  an  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  made  him  the 
^terary  pope  of  Scotland.  We  can  well  imagine  how  he 
^ved  Robert  Burns  on  his  visit  in  1787 — the  dignity, 
*e  courteous  condescension  of  his  manner  toward  the  remark- 
able ploughman ;  how  at  his  table  he  would  give  the  soundest 
^rtce  to  the  "  estimable  young  man,"  how  paternally  he  would 
*W  him  how  to  devote  his  "  really  excellent   talents,"  and 

1  Life  of  Johnson   (ed.   Hill),  v.    296.      The  words  "Stick  to  the  coo," 
r«*h  are  ascribed   to   the  divine   by  Scott,   are   not  at   all   in   Dr.  Blair's 
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rtvumnHMii  improvement  111  I111  Mtylt*  Burn*  h**l  %i*yr*m:*~ 
tin*  griMl  111:111  with  infinity  ami  tn-pulation — f.-r  hrt  r--r  ::* 
Lion  tm<l  limit?  him  a  Ivinu  t«»  Uiw  U*f«»r«?  hut  in  h:*  jr**:* 
tll«-  |wrt  trnik  tin-  Illr.Ulirr  -- ami  It  W.L«  ||'»t  a  Urfc-r  .^*  -. 
thr  cntn  Sitting  111  his  ■litiirv  ^iirrot  111  lUil* :  «  Wut  » 
m^iit  h«"  wrut*1  iI-iwii  his  mi|>r«H.,i<>n«.  .if  the  |«r«ifr»*.r  T-..1 
rii-iirilr  I  thf  |--t.  "  a  wnrih\  ami  lu-nt  n-4|»-i*ut  lr  1  h*rv?tf* 
Sat  11  nil  ji.it  t-  lik—  hi-*  iirr  fn-i|iiiMitly  to  U*  u*rt  »  :r.  L- 
\*mty  1*  ]ir"V«*rh:tilly  km*  a  11  Kinoiik'  hi*  an  p  1  a:  r*u  :.<-*-•  :c 
h>>  1-  ju-rly  at  thi*  h*-inl  "I  what  mii'hl  !-•  -allM  hoe  ir'^ 
ami  niu'lit  !*••  ra!l-l  111  th»-  tip*:  rank  in  j»M*r.  r\r:i  ir.  ;.#:.- 
a  hart  "f  N;it «!■•■'!*  11. a%.ii.j  •  111  ««iily  tak»'  lh«-  /oj  .#f  *..ra  "  I\~ 
it  nil  \it\  w«  11,  I mt  h»-  fcT-"-4  «m  In  4hiiw  that  fir  h.:a  •*>'.'  *-fc 
vuiiity  im  Wfll  a-  iu«  j*.i!r»iti.  '  My  hrarl  »vrrf  «•  •• 
liKinj  when  tip*  /--I  man  «l»".«-»'ii.U  fr"tii  hi4  j  :zmv'.*  u- 
iiifft-*  silt-  nil  •■{■nl  ^r-'iiii  1  111  •  ••nv»-r*atn»n.  Wh»-u  h-  i.-\r-«^ 
fiii-    f-r    tin*    ii:»'Tf    LipiK    ..f    ^n*«liif««.   ami    »h«u    *..i  r* 

iin  .ii»:n-    tfii-    "i:r!"Ti! •    f!»'va!;nii.    I     *ay    !.-    ii:y  *--".r"    n* 

*.  ar  -ly    .my    ••ru •■•.:  -n.      \V:..it    .  ar»-    I    tnr   hitn    **r    M«    ]•  — 

-ith»  r  '    "      « Mi  •    *    i*    ail    —  t li»-    farmer   ijn  r—  i    »:.-r.    — 

li-i-!     .  i.!i\.-r--4    «.*!»    \;\     !■:•!.    ti.f    j-**:     win.  ;iij    »?..-•    i- 
1»     T..r    ■•  l«  -    *•■   .h !  irv"    i.:m     m  i    t»:ni"*   aw.iv    ;.i   :*.*    ■ 
fr..-p.\     Ti  •■     -  ■:.:•■!•:.   ■    *■■  a  !!.■:•-   ::i*  j-  -rt.%?."    /  .— t   v  r  -*    * 
t.il.I.   ■ 

Yi.-i    '*:•■   -a    :*!.\    r::.i:i     .:.  i    i    ■•■.*!;.    «.i«        hr    u '.«    • 
•<v!         w    .1:1    ■•.;••■■!    •:•  :■  r«  :.  ••    w-    ;!  !    r:..»k«-    :.:::;    * .      f     » 
hi.    .:..i         !    -.  ■.<     .!■!    ■  1  -•    i.\'...    -!--»-j»         I*.    «  «j    *: 

•  %  1;     <  r     I-    ■:.•    ■  !  .:   :  r  :..*!\    :i.-  •  '     :..■•:    :    %•      -  -      r" 

1         i'    a  .         :!.•:■.-•.■■»•.•    .i':   ■.*».•:•»  J  ^ 

«  i  ■.".'■■.■       •■■■!.•     ;  r-  .1  '*..:. j     :       I  »:••>*■:•  • 

\        .■.■■■■      •     .■  ■ .  •. .  r    '.:.•■        r:.:  .»■.»     .     ■*.*    fc*» 

r-      i--  '         r  ;    ■'     ■    :.*.!::■•     k:.-  »    :    «-.r    ? ■    •* 

^.     -      :     :    •      •  ■  •  ■  .      1  !.■•••.  i     ! 
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by  one  of  the  company  what  was  thought  of   their  host's 

sermons  by  his  professional  brethren  in  the  south.     "  Why," 

he  replied,  "  they  are  not  partial  to   them  at  all."     A  cloud 

passed  over  the  divine's  face,  and  dismay  over  the  disconcerted 

inquirer,  who  faltered  out,  "  Why  ? "     "  Why,"  answered  the 

clergyman,  "because    they    are  so   much   read,  so  generally 

known,  that  none  dare  borrow  from  them."     Thereupon  the 

Company  breathed  once  more,  and  Blair's  countenance  beamed 

with  pleasure.     He  dearly  enjoyed  all  praise  of  his  sermons, 

Was  so  delighted  to  hear  that  Lady  This  or  Lady  That  had 

*ead  them  three  times  over.      "  He    bore  the   trowel   with 

fortitude  and  resignation,"  said  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  often 

Witnessed  the  operation. 

Friends  laughed  dver  his  foibles:  his  relish  for  flattery, 
**is  angling  for  compliments,  his  purring  over  homage,  his 
pxierile  cariosity  over  small  things,  his  equal  excitement 
over  a  new  wig  and  an  epic.1  Gossip  would  tell  of  his 
Kcixiety  about  the  perfection  of  his  garments:  how  the  old 
gentleman  would  make  the  tailor  place  a  mirror  on  the  floor, 
•ttid,  standing  on  tiptoe,  would  peer  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
**ow  his  skirts  were  hanging.  But  while  they  laughed  at  him, 
***»ith  his  "  infantine  disposition,"  his  friends  liked  him  not  the 
1^58,  as  a  generous,  unobtrusive,  amiable  man  without  a  touch 
*>T  malignity ;  an  author  without  jealousy,  a  critic  without  an 
^xaemy.  Where  else  could  such  be  found  ?  Characteristically 
"«  asked  the  painter  to  make  his  portrait  have  a  "  pleasing 
**xiile." 

Dr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him  when  seventy-eight  as  "  frisking 

***ore  about  the  world  than  ever  he  did  in  his  younger  days,  no 

symptoms  of  frailty  about  him,  preaching  every  Sunday  with 

^creasing    applause,  and  though  he  is   huffed  at  not  being 

offered  the  Principality  (on  Eobertson's  retirement),  he  is  happy 

*t  being  resorted  to  as  head  of  the  University."     In  fact,  he 

w*8  "irritated  far  beyond   the  usual  pitch   of  his  temper" 

*t  being  passed  over.    Owing  to  his  diffidence,  which  hindered 

^a  in  public  speaking,  he  declined  to  be  Moderator  of  the 

^aeral  Assembly. 

1  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  L  83  ;  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  295  ;  Life  of 
*>  Gilbert  BUiot,  I  84. 
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With  precise  and  formal  air  tba  divine  would  ad|y  Mt 
aa  St  Gilee*  bells  began  to  chine,  each 
hie  way  to  church  from  Argyll  Square ; '  hie  Net  < 
poieed  with  fine  exactitude,  hie  frixslad,  powdaied  wig  < 
to  a  nicety,  hie  pulpit  gown  flowing  gracefully 
bands  flattering  neatly  in  front— the  whole 
monious,  blandly  self-conscious,  aa  be  wafted  in  Us  < 
bnrr  •  good  mornings  M  right  and  left  to  aequeiwlaaoss  in  Ai 
street  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  preached  riyuimelj  a  Ml 
on  M  A  Life  of  Pleasure  and  Dissipation,"  which  afpamliM 
posthumous  volume  of  discourses.  Thus  the  old  men  Inl 
on,  diverting  himself  with  reading  Do*  Qmim§$  and  the  Utft 
curdling  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffr.  One  by  eao  lie  dH 
friends  dropped  off,  and  he  would  eay  with  a  s%h  that* to 
was  left  the  last  of  all  his  contemporaried"  Tat  when  I* 
died  in  December  1800  there  still  survived  John 
a  mind  that  had  lost  its  vigour,  but  with  the  eld 
smile  and  unruffled  good-nature;  Adam  Fe 
warm  heart  and  choleric  temper  of 
( 'arlyle,  busy  corresponding  with  great 
composing  verses  (though  M  no  more  a  poet 
said  Scott),  and  writing  his  delightful  memoirs  of  hie  \ 


PlOrCMHOR   WlLUAM    WlUtlB 

The    world    has    long    forgotten    William 
Scottish   Homer."  who   in   his   day  was   legardod   aa 

L   IW 

1    \m- u<   I*    IajWW  «f    Inf  tw k  •  p*p*n  tfcm  m  m 
f*n»  t.  "f  l*nnri|«l  KiiUrtatio  *t*i  \>i    HUir  **    ■•  It  i 

tkcm  h*l  «it   *r.  1  R.  )vft«*n  uttlj  *  rvlwh  M  hnm*m.  of  wfctat  hm  ftai  •  1 
l«*t»*.  «kiU  ht«  riiftl  HUir  h*i  »u»*.  m*  •*■•  *  taflto  fct  U.     la  I 
i»taf*jurw  tfc#r»  it  »»  dooU  Rulvrtmi  fai  mu-|« 
b«j««m,  thai  lb*  n*»«rrv»ti<*ft   if  ttw   Uat 
ku  fn#toU  airl  tfc*t  t*|  tfcr   Lnt  to  >tfiligm. 
cutof**?,  **J  b»  '«r.**r*ftl»ia  «M  tfmpfc   ««d   fiat* 
tkfn  lb*  nbj^l  <alL*l  ).u  kn./»Ul*»  «ad  j»lfn*l  i»to«t 
•  ml  bit  <-U*r»*«»  ft**i  ilarwi'  u       lliibaltana'a 

bu  ri^af  |«mm«,  tiuo»ocb   tb*t  •*••   «b«   t»  bad   MiM#urf| 
•bow    06  tu    b»   Ihvft'U  ***»— ill    far   tW   |4tf|«a».  b* 
Wttb  |*t*»«»        lUftlf.  «•    tt»   rtmUTf. 
•lbftl>«t  W  b»  pMU,  p*«   biaMalf  •»  «atftf«ftj  to  ifetl 
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greatest  of  that  brilliant  band  of  Scotsmen — a  startling 
tub  in  appearance  and  character  to  the  punctilious 
precise  Dr.  Blair.  It  is  strange  to  notice  about  the 
die  of  the  century  the  unanimous  chorus  of  admiration 
this  now  unknown  man.  Hume,  Carlyle,  Mackenzie, 
Bobert  Liston,  who  became  ambassador  at  Vienna,  all 
k  of  his  marvellous  ability.  In  the  intercourse  of  young 
who  afterwards  became  famous  he  was  all-powerful, 
a  figure  so  uncouth — in  dress  deplorably  shabby  and 
f,  with  hair  unkempt,  manners  preposterous,  and  gestures 
eeque — never  before  was  seen  in  society.  Born  in  1721, 
tie  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fanner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lborgh,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Midlothian  family.1 
death  of  his  father,  almost  in  destitution,  obliged  him  to 
art  his  mother  and  sister  when  he  was  but  a  boy.  By 
k  of  day  his  dirty,  ragged  little  person  was  seen  following 
jdough  with  its  team  of  oxen,  or  sowing  the  seed  on  the 
ins  from  the  canvas-bag ;  and  then,  after  a  hasty  dish  of 
idge,  he  would  trudge  for  miles  along  the  road  from  Farmers' 
to  to  the  eight  o'clock  class  at  college.  At  nights,  by  the 
Bering  light  of  a  hardly- bought  candle,  the  lad  would 
over  his  classics,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  At  the 
rersity  none  was  more  loved  for  goodness  of  heart,  none 
\  admired  for  ability,  none  more  laughed  at  for  eccentricity. 
When  licensed  to  preach,  to  this  strange  clownish  creature 
iiment  did  not  readily  come,  and  for  ten  years  he  had  to 
nue  his  rustic  life — wretchedly  poor,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clad, 
itdmes  he  preached  for  neighbouring  ministers  and  got  a 
og  fee ;  but  it  was  by  his  little  farm  he  lived,  and  on 
>  worked,  changing  energetically  the  nettle-covered  rigs 
marshy  ground  to  fertile  soil  with  fruitful  harvests.  One 
Dr.  Roebuck,  the  founder  of  the  Carron  iron-works,  then 

sr  than  when  in  so  doing  he  gratified  his  friends.  Blair's  vanity  was 
ed  with  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  and  other  persons  of  taste  of  his 
ranees  in  the  pulpit.  Bat  Robertson's  appetite  for  praise  was  truly 
able,  for  in  the  pulpit  or  the  General  Assembly,  at  table  or  in  the 
tig-room,  he  swallowed  large  draughts  of  it  from  high  or  low,  learned  or 
rued,  from  wise  or  foolish." 

Cariyle's  Autobiography,  p.  394  ;  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  ii  40 ; 
•/a  Lift  of  Dr.  Bell,  i.  29.  "  Of  Wilkie  ail  the  party  tpoke  as  superior 
ginal  genius  to  any  man  of  his  time  "  (Mackenzie's  Life  of  Horn*,  p.  15). 
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travelling  in  Scotland,  passed  Along  the  n 
where  the  scholar  was  towing  earn  with  * 
all  cowed  with  dirt,  clad  in  ragged  ooat  m 
dilapidated  bonnet     To  trick  the 
whom  ha  was  ridiag,  who  knew  WflHa, 
a  peasant ;  let  as  call  him.-    They 
on  from  manure  and   tnrnipa  to  Greek 
obeenration  about  husbandry  the  asoming 
Soots,  remarked :  "  Tee,  sir,  bat  in  8»c0y 
method,"  and  be  quoted  Theocritus  to 
As  be  rode  off  with  his  friend,  Roebuck 
ment,  *  Is  it  usual   for  your  peasants  to  mi 
poets  ? "     "Oh  yes,"  his  companion  rsplisd ;  •  am 
winter  evenings,  and  bow  can  they 
than  in  reading  Greek  poets  ? "     The 
astonished  that  the  poorest  hards  in 
nights  to  Euripides  and  Homer. 

In  those  days  the  dora-cote  of  the  lafada 
for  thousands  of  marauders  that  fed  on  the  spans* 
the  farmers ;  and  poor  Wilkie  wasted  his  time  is 
off  the  crowds  of  pigeons  that 
he  est  off  to  his  rigs  in  the  morning  ha  had  an 
over  his  shoulder  to  frighten  the  "  dooe,"  and 
his  pocket  whereon  to  indite  his  verses^  for 
composing  no  lee*  than  an  epic.  As  ha  sat 
lines  on  Agamemnon,  the  fowls  of  the  air 
his  expense  to  their  morning  meal,  which  ha 
not  had.  and  incessantly  he  would  be  (broad  to  rise 
mood  of  Homeric  inspiration  and  fire  hie  futile 
iihot*  and  rhymes  alternating  in  disconcerting 
r«*ti<-al  though  he  was,  with  minute  economy  ha 
up  «i«  ^1  <  At*  juid  ling*,  which  were  to  be  fount!  aeai 
and  ran  fully  mU-r  them  in  hie  ground  to  enrich  his 

At  l«  uK't)i  I/ml  lAudeniale,  admiring  his 
looking  bin  ««Mitirt\  ap|«*intcd  him  assistant 
th*  tutnufr  nf  lUtho,  where  he  felt  himself  in 
£30  a  year.  r*|*vully  u  h«-  remained  stall  on  his 
mile*  off     Kv*u  when  he  became  eole  minister  of 
I  Hof*«t  8mm*.  u.  3*  •  VvtVyt  L+ <f  t»  A.  i 
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be  farmed  land  with  a  success  which  astonished  his  neighbours, 
who  found  that  the  new  enclosing,  and  draining,  and  manuring 
adopted  by  the  minister  gave  good  crops  while  their  antiquated 
methods  kept  them  in  poverty.     "  Potato  Wilkie,"  as  he  was 
called  from  his  culture  of   the  then  little  known  vegetable, 
interested  his   people  perhaps  more  by  his  peculiarities  than 
by  his  pulpit  powers,  for  sometimes  he  would  preach  oblivi- 
ously with  his  hat  on,  or  omit  to  pronounce  the  blessing 
at  the   close  of   the   service,  and   in  dispensing  the    com- 
munion perhaps  forget  himself  to  communicate.      Often  he 
Toold  set  off  for  Edinburgh   to  meet  his  friends,  Carlyle, 
Home,  or  Blair,  at  a  tavern  supper,  or  to  debate  at  the 
Select  Club.     Overwhelming  in  argument,  copious  in  learning, 
he  feared  not  the  best  of  them.     "  Shall  I,  who  have  kept 
company  with  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  men- — shall  I  shrink 
frtsm  contest  with  a  puny  race  V1  he  would  say  when  praised 
for  his  courage  in  combating  Dr.  Eobertson  and  Lord  Elibank. 
^Vhen  at  table  the  company  were  talking,  he  kept  silence ; 
when  all  were  silent  something  would  tickle  his  humour,  and 
be  would  burst  into  a  wild  torrent  of  wit  and  argument,  "  in 
'Wlich,"  said  Dr.  Wallace,  "  none  could  cope  with  him."     Un- 
S*iiily,  erratic,  and  brilliant,  when  Charles  Townshend  met 
**in  at  Inveresk   Manse,  he   pronounced   him    a   man  who 
approached  nearer  the  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  brute  than 
•*ty  one  he  had  ever  met.     From  combats  of  wit  Wilkie  would 
^turn  to  classics,  and  his  turnips,  to  mathematics  and  his 
fiddle,  which  he  would  play  far  into  the  night.2     His  poems 
**e  read  to  an  old  woman,  whose  criticism  he  meekly  accepted. 
In  1757  there  appeared  the  Epigoniad,  an  Epic  Poem  in 
"**€  Books.      "  This  poem,"  says  the  author,  "  is  called  the 
Epigoniad,  because  the  heroes  it  celebrates  have  got  the  name 
°f  the  Epigoni  (or  Descendants),  being  the  sons  of  those  who 
attempted   the  conquest  of  Thebes  in  a   former   expedition." 
Here,  with  simple-hearted  audacity,  he  tries  to  imitate  and  to 
continue  Homer  in  an  account  of  the  second  siege  of  Thebes. 

1  Clayden's  Early  Life  of  Sam.  Rogers,  p.  166. 

1  "I  fancy  there  has  seldom  been  so  much  wit,  poetry,  and  philosophy 
Wended  together  in  the  conversation  of  any  individual." — Travels  by  Rev.  James 
fftU  [William  Thomson],  1801,  i.  129. 
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Great  expectations  had  been  entertained  of  He  wo*  by  I 
admiring  friends,  who  believed  that  in  him  a  new  Haasr  wen 
arise,  one  who  would  shed  fresh  lasts*  en  Sootiest  Dm 
Hume,  oT  course,  was  the  lint  to  applend,1  "I 
he  wrote  to  his  friends,  -you  have 
wonderful  production  of  the  Epi§onimi9 
much  love  for  art  and  for  your  native  eonatoy  ae  is  be  «n 
industrious  in  propagating  the  fame  of  it"  "It  h  i  m 
singular  production,  full  of  sublimity  and  gonial"9  Ami  fa 
the  Lord  Advocate  Dundee  and  a  bundled  important  1 
similar  praise  came  forth.  London  eritiee  were  asimolj  Jm 
though  it  was  all  M sheer  jealousy09  Edinburgh  admfcam  p 
tested.  The  Critical  Rtvitw*  was  contemptuous  haft  flmels 
its  editor,  patriotically  regretted  that  sneh  a  notiee  ef  I 
oountryman's  work  had  appeared  by  an  overnight  Ike  erA 
leading  magazine,  the  Monthly  &tw,4  was  equally  enastie  ia 
article  written  by  <  Uiver  Goldsmith,  who  at  that  tfane  was  i 
drudge  and  slave  of  Ralph  Griffiths,  who  kept  his  pear  hash 
work  from  morning  till  night  in  his  bock  shop  in  mam  I 
lied  and  board,  while  Mrs.  Griffiths,  the 
tampered  with  the  proofs  and  interpolated  the 
By  his  laborious  review  <  Hivcr  had  well  earned  hie  < 
day.  Tbe  anachronisms  in  this  second  Siege  of  TWba*>  tl 
wearily  reiterated  phrai**,  the  bed  rhymes,  the  dulnesa  e#  4 
story  wen*  all  brought  against  the  author,  whoas  natsonali 
seemed  flagrantly  declared  by  his  using  the  word  "hing"  I 
"  hang."     Any  |*age  aflnnla  a  fair  sample  of  the 

N-.w  t<>w'nn£  in  th#  mi«Ut  AU>U*  ilant 
An<l  e*\M  h;«  W4rr.»r»  t«  \h+  fleet  aloed. 
Ai  m«nn«rt  with  y>y  lb#  ton  J«atty 
AM-rndin,*  in  hit  murw  ihr  mlata  tkp. 
W  i.i  all  ui,;>it  l<>na*  by  aattfry  laaiaiU  ion 
Shunnm!  « .th  inn— ant  Unl  tb»  fafttalaw 
H»  t<>  tiu  v:«b:ng  fn*tnU  Atndia  caaM* 
Their  -Unprr  turh  Uf»rrt  tknr  fvt  ta*  ass 
A»  *iii  \ur  tif'it  <4  th*  tiiuca  rvtara*. 
V:.*  tUu^bU-f  rv"  *«*l  ta*  cvanbat  tore* 
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And  so  on — with  a  succession  of  Homeric  speeches,  fights, 
prophecies,  and  similes,  which  form  a  respectable,  though  dull, 
parody  of  the  great  original.  Ignored  in  England,  Scotland 
had  a  monopoly  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Caledonian  epic.  His 
country  and  his  friends  exhausted  Wilkie's  first  edition ; 
eternity  could  not  exhaust  the  second. 

Promotion  came  to  reward  this  most  learned  prodigy.     In 
1759  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  St. 
Andrews.      The  salary  and  fees,   amounting  to   about  £80, 
seemed  to  this  poor  man,  who  had  starved  during  so  much  of 
his  life,  as  opulence  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ;  for  "  what," 
said  he  simply,  "  could  a  man  want  in  life  which  was  not  to  be 
bought  with  such  a  fortune  ? "     In  his  class-room  he  was  in 
his  element     His  ability  was  immense,  his  scientific  attain- 
ments were  great,  his  style  of  lecturing  was  attractive,  in  spite 
of  strange  fits  of  absence  of  mind,  and  the  affection  between 
him  and  his  students  was  singularly  deep.     In  his  class  he 
bad  as  pupils  Playfair  and  Leslie,  who  were  in  after  years  to 
«dd  scientific  reputation  to  their  country.      When  the  class 
hours  were  over,  he  would  be  seen  slouching  along  the  streets 
***  shapeless  clothing,  bearing  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder  to  weed 
bis  turnips  and  potatoes  in  fields  which  he  had  hired  near  the 
town.1     Sometimes  a  thin,  poverty-stricken  lad  attended  him  to 
**is  farm,  with  face  of  docile,  admiring  affection.     This  was  his 
pupil  Robert  Fergusson — the  luckless  poet  of  later  years,  who 
°opied  out  his  master's   lectures  for  the  class  and  his  Fables 
for  the  press.* 

Wilkie,  undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  first  literary 
vetiture,  published  Moral  Fables  in  Verse  in  1769,  with 
engravings  by  Samuel  Wale.  His  fame  was  not  enhanced. 
There  is  some  ingenuity  in  the  fable3 ;  but  the  airy  gaiety 
a**d  deftness  of  La  Fontaine  and  Gay  were  far  beyond  this  son 
°*  the  soil. 

What  stories  his  pupils  were  wont  to  tell  of  their  professor, 

*°  ^hom  they  were  devoted — of  his  amaziug  disregard  of  decorum 

***d  the  dignity  of  society  !     One  sees  him,  when  visiting  dormi- 

^°tie8  of  St  Leonard's  College  in  his  capacity  of  "  hebdomader ' 

1  Hall's  Travels,  i.  127-40. 
1  Grossart's  Itobert  Fergusson ,  1899,  j>.  56. 
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(Mtbe  professor  w  d                            rthowmkmi 

termed),  entering  t  ,,/^^U.  Jwhaasnllii 

volatile  brother  I  1            lodged.     1km  he  ttW  to 

amuse  Harry,  who  ill,       giving  a  laseoa  is 


end  the  eerth'e  iev<  ude  he  dsscribod  by 

hie  lag  between  the       •  chair  end  making 

which  reeolted  in  1     il  ;  the  lew  of  gravity 

his  big  form  was  pro>         on<      the  bed,  te  tha 

delight  of  hie  appreciative  ce.1 

Hie  early  life  of  p<r  ty  and  exposure  m  wind  end  ** 
and  marshy  soil  had  bn  it  <  ague  fits*  bom  whaeh  hse* 
rarely  free,  and  to  relieve  i  able  he  would  wear  a  msfltf 
old  garments,  piled  on  till  his  <  inal  form  wee  nafiaesebkMd 
in  hie  bed  he  was  undisco*  ile  beneath  twenty-floor  pand 
Scotch  blanket*.     It  is  d  to  credit  thai  thie 

slovenly,   absent -minded        r    ,  simple  as 
who  passed  along  in  i       awry,  old  cocked  hat*  dirty 
drees,  surmounted  by  an  aged  g    itooet     on 
with  turnip  seed,  and  the  otl    r  with  a  copy  cf 
Sophocles,— on  his  shoulder  a      ty  gnn  to  frighten 
his    grain,  could  really  be  man   whom  Ha 

Wallace,  Robertson,  and  V      ry  kJackenrie,  and 
illustrious  company,  prv>      i    d  a  great  geniua.     It  is 
was  the  tir*t  poet  who  ever  k     w  the  fluioaary 
Iive*i   meagrely  not   berauie  was    mean,  bat 

dreaded    m  return  to  the  old  p  mury  wboee  bitter 

iifver  c«-a*d    to   hauut   hiin.       MI   have  shaken      

pov»  rrv  uj.  to  the  elU»w.  Mini  1  wish  to  see  him  an  wamT 
wniiM  mv 

In  1772  h«>  *i:t*l.  loeviug  memories  behind  him  of 
::n;  !:>  ;i;.  *tv\  ^nhIii.-k^  i.f  heart,  «  »f  clunuy  genius,  of  dirty 
luiij*  ixii  AUiiMiiiij  r»nt»  Mncity.     Up  to  the  end  of  the 
thi»p*    w-r«*    SroUturn    who    still    spoke    with 
*tln*;r.iii<  i*  nf  thr   A/i/^uny1,  lauding  *' the 
•it-*  ri|.;.«»np."  "  it-  mattery  nf  tba  timre  of  which  he 
a*    l«A««-«iiink-     ■  ij,f-    very    wiul    of    Homer, 
|  ima^ci    *  euth«  lent    to    rnlitlc    the    pnet    to    uadyaftg 

•Hi*  ti  • «  /  <<  -*  n  -*.  i  :«    mm  Am.  **.  l  as* 
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Speaking  from  the  painful  experience  of  reading  it,  we  refuse 
to  echo  one  of  these  wild  encomiums.  In  a  loving  Eclogue  his 
favourite  pupil  Kobert  Fergusson  lamented  his  dead  master : 

Whase  sangs  will  ay  in  Scotland  be  revered, 
While  slow  gaun  ousen  turn  the  flowery  swaird, 
While  bonnie  lambies  lick  the  dews  o1  spring. 
While  gaidsmen  whistle  and  while  birdies  sing.1 

In  part  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  in  a  few  years  the 
"slow-going  oxen"  ceased  to  drag  the  lumbering  plough,  in  a 
few  years  gadsmen  were  required  no  more  by  their  whistle  to 
entice  the  weary  team,  and  in  a  few  years  Wilkie's  works 
passed  into  oblivion. 


Thomas  Blacklock 

It  was  in  1773  that  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  ever  memorable 
r*id  into  Scotland,  and  in  August  he  was  visiting  all  the  sights 
*&d  objurgating  all  the  smells  of  Edinburgh.    He  looked  into  the 
churches  and  pronounced  them  dirty ;  he  visited  the  buildings 
°f  the  University,  and  found  them  contemptible ;  he  inspected 
I     the  wynds  and  panted  up  the  dark  turnpike  stairs,  and  called 
them  squalid ;  he  met  the  literati,  and,  hectoring  them  into 
silence,  declared  they  had  nothing  to  say.     He  had,  however, 
*  good  word  to  speak  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  and  it  was  noted  by 
Boewell  as  an  act  of  remarkable  grace,  that  when  the  blind 
poet  was    introduced    to   the   great  lexicographer  in  James* 
Court,  he   was    received   with   "humane    complacency,"    and 
greeted  with  the  words,  "  Dear  Dr.  Blacklock,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,"  as  the  oracle  raised  his  huge  frame  from  the  easy- 
chair  and    grasped    him    by  the    hand.      A  few  days    later 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  friend,  went  to  visit  the  blind  man, 
for,  ^e  are  told,  he  had  "  beheld  him  with  reverence."     He 
Inade  himself  vastly  agreeable,  and  during  the  conversation 
a**orbed,   to    good   Mrs.    Blacklock's    consternation,   nineteen 
^es  of  tea.2 

Through  the  genial  society  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  vigorous 

1  Hall's  Travels,  1801,  i.  128  ;  Fergusson's  Poems,  1807,  p.  228. 
Boewell's  Johnson  (Hill's  edit),  v.  47  ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Blacklock. 
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•peaking  and  drinking,  iU  stalwart  race  of  ntsn  of  fasssa.  k 

and  fashion,  flits  the  somewhat  pathetic  flgavo  of  tfa  fa 

and  helpless  Dr.  Blacklock.     Ho  waa  to  ba  ass*  lad  afa|  \ 

crowded  High  Street,  every  one  making  way  raspaetfafly 

the  blind  man,  and  lad  carefully  np  the  siippaty  i 

whooe  dirt  and  darkneaa  could   not  vox  Us  ai 

the  odours  might  afflict   hie  scoter  sewee  of 

the  beat  company  he  waa  welcomed,  and  all  fagot  the  ph 

ness  of  that  pock-pitted  bee  in  the  amiaUo  expsaasfa  tl 

gave  it  charm.    In  the  Meadows  friswds  wonli  fad  hfa  m  i 

forenoon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Robert  Boson,  tfa  dfaan 

aaaiatant  to  I>r.  Blair — a  versatile  litssary  faek,  a  tfa 

bare   toper,  who,  after  an   evening's  dotaaeh  mm  m  sna 

Hupply  of  potatoes  and  green  peas,  with  1 

whiskey,  had  risen  from  his  garret  bed  to  < 

friend  out  for  a  stroll.1     Blacklock's 

«thle  for  genius  and  for  fine  literary 

must  deny  him  genius,  but  may  allow  hfa  lasfa 

Hi«  story  is  one  of  misfortana  in  yovtfc,  ofaejp^  pi 
by  kindly  fortune  in  later  yean.  Ho  waa  fan  fa  1YS1 
Annan,  where  his  father  waa  a  bricklayer.  Wfan  fa  MSB 
old  he  lo*t  his  eyeai|*ht  owing  to  smallpox,  whisk  is  A 
prr-imiruUting  days  worked  devastation  in  ovaty  dtm  ! 
calamnity  wan  M»ftened  by  the  tenderness  and  laasfaf 
parent*  who  muit  for  their  time  and  station  fans  h 
ftinpiUrly  refined ;  and  schoolmates  mad  to  hfa  as  fa  f 
older  the  work*  <>f  English  porta.  Soon  fa  beensaa  sfai 
with  the  wnrkM  of  Addison  and  Pope,  of  flfaajstssst  i 
Th«»ni«mi  lli%  mind  became  full  of  the  rhymes  and  faags 
tlw  author*  he  Inved  \v*t.  and,  strange  to  aay,  tfase  « 
de*  native  j«««u  lik«-  Th<itn*on.  who  delighted  hfa  with  li 
lurtwv*  of  Natun*  which  he  was  never  to  see  with  tfa  fa 
eye  When  hi*  w»*  nineteen  his  father  was  killed  by  fct 
into  a  m.ilt  kiln,  and  he  wa«  left  to  the  charge  of  nrlaS 
«h(i  wi-r*   •«>.  n-».r  t>>  <»ii|*|K>rt  him      IWnu  he  wrote,  asjd  ti 


\#Ui   a  •■•?•*#   >>r  .Innk  *m  ti»J   •<(  «nu*c  «Hfl*S  wkfcfc  *•  yattStmi   » 
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From  the  Painting  by  W.  Bonnar,  R.S.A.,  in  tho  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Edinburgh. 
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were  handed  round  to  patrons  and  friends,  who  gave  their 
admiration  and  their  wonderment  at  his  genius,  but  extremely 
little  money  to  prevent  it  from  starving.  In  his  despair  he 
even  thought  of  earning  a  living  as  an  itinerant  musician,  for 
he  had  fine  skill  in  playing  the  flute.  His  austere  conscience, 
however,  withheld  him,  and  he  "  drew  back  in  horror  at  the 
notion  of  prostituting  his  talents  to  the  forwarding  of  loose 
mirth  and  riot "  at  rustic  gatherings  and  penny  weddings.1 

By  good  fortune  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
physician,  saw  one  of  his  productions  while  visiting  Dumfries, 
and  through  him  the  blind  lad  got  means  to  gain  a  classical 
education,  first  at  school  and  afterwards  at  college  in 
Edinburgh.  Class-fellows  were  glad  of  his  company,  and  he 
was  helpful  in  teaching  them  in  exchange  for  their  kindness 
in  leading  him  through  the  crowded  streets  and  tortuous  wynds. 
It  was  thought  that  the  ministry,  to  which  his  taste  led  him, 
would  afford  him  a  career,  so  in  1741  he  became  student  of 
Divinity,  and  began  that  long,  dreary  course  of  six  years' 
training  in  theology  which  was  then  exacted  from  prospective 
ministers.  In  1745  a  tiny  volume  of  his  poems  was  published 
in  Glasgow,  by  the  aid  of  his  never-failing  patron,  that  good, 
staunch  whig  Dr.  Stevenson,  who,  when  the  town  was 
threatened  by  the  Highlanders,  sat  day  by  day  as  guard  at  the 
Nether  Bow,  with  a  musket  over  his  shoulder,  all  swathed  in 
flannel,  because  of  the  gout  which  was  torturing  his  limbs.2 
This  volume  came  in  obscurity  and  in  obscurity  it  remained. 
But  eight  years  after  a  mature  collection  was  issued.  Being 
printed  for  himself,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  disposed 
of  was  by  friends  taking  copies  or  persuading  their  acquaintances 
to  buy  them.  He  was  a  student  of  twenty-three  when  David 
Hume  first  saw  him  at  a  friend's  house,  and  was  struck 
by  his  literary  taste,  his  utter  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
strangely  acute  emotion  which  agitated  his  whole  frame  on 
hearing  fine  poetry.  None  was  more  active  now  than  David 
Hume  in  helping  the  blind  poet,  for  that  fat  philosopher  and 
most  indolent  of  beings  was  always  energetic  when  there  was 
a  kind  action  to  be  done.     "  Take  a  cargo  of  these  poems/1  he 

1  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Blacklock  ;  Chambers's  Eminent  Scotsmen. 
%  Land  of  Burns,  ii.  61. 
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wrote  to  friends,  "  I  have 

many  of  them  ex         ly  fal,  ton  illwi^ 

for  correctness  and  pn  Tha  poor  an'i 

consisted  of  100  |  by  this 

income  waa  a  r      £6         roeecote 

However,  Ho       g      fi  to  guarantee  aaother  £11  if 

the  remaini       five  i  <  lessee,  and  whew  he  am  h 

high   dudj  at  <     a  objecting  to  Ua  pattiaf  la 

Fontaine  and  Cr4btllon  on        ii   ooent  sheWeo  of  the  ▲dveseW 

Library,  he  pre  the  £40  salary  of  hia  Hkaafiawslef  • 

the  impecunioua  pa    '     In  1756  appeared  a  wew  edetie*  4 

the  poems,        I  an  <  on  I  tmortality,  with  *  Am 

of  the  Life,  C  aud  Writ  ige  of  Mr. 

from  the  p     of  t     "  Mr.  Jooaph 

of  Poetry  in  Oxford.1     1  i  t  had  prudently 

the  author  to  omit  an  ode       I      heretical  friend,  lsat  it 

damage  his  name.  •  word  earned  vast 

Kngland.  where  he  f     nd  of  all  man  of 

the  story  of  the  M     u    nt         liiloaophy 

everywhere — though  it  ir  his 

interest  than  his  po      ,  which  contained 

odes  "<>n  a  Young  (i      Jeman  bound  for  Qninaa ";*(H  +0  1 

death  of  a  (•rumiiung       wt",  a  "  Soliloquy  on  tha  netfcsS* 

escape  fn»m  falling  into  a  deep  well  by  the  sound  of  a  fmeVeW 

lap-do*/*  fwt."     In  Scotland  be  was  regarded  as  a~ia»  psaV 

whu -h  is  th*  less  surprising  when  we  remember  that  at  A^ 
tune  then*  was  n««t  another  poet  living  north  of' 
Itl.i  kl'ck   at   last  was   li<     isad   to  pleach, 
-tirriii  in  th«*  |»M*t's  career,  blind  and   poor  and 
in   lTt'.i*  h«*  was  jr*iwnU?<J   to  the   parish   of 
it   1'ift   to   t.r.ng    bitter   veiat:««n       The  door    sowth- 
j*->j.>   with  kt-eti  covenanting  instincts  and  bitter 
l«ip>nakp-  which  tirnored  their  Christian  right*, 
;■:•■*  «>f  a  Mii)*l  sum  Uviuing  their  minister,  eves 
mi/nt  ha%e  _- »ixi-  - 1   *»inr  aatufactioo  in  the  certainty 
i  ..tild  nrter  r*-**l  hi*  *'rui"na.     Two  years  of  weary  < 
n»  u«»l  ,   au<!   the  lui  WleM   pmentee — the   moat   aawattiev   ef 

1  ti ..-  •  •  ;*/•#/  Nw~  l  seo 

*  !*^m^m  ■  Anmd4m  l*t»fW  •  •Alt  ^K 
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8 — was  half  mad  with  anguish.  He  had  married  in 
ct  of  a  comfortable  manse,  and  now  there  lay  the 
1  alternatives  before  him — misery  if  he  remained,  and 
7  if  he  left  No  wonder  his  letters  were  wild  against 
vindictive  people";  but  in  prudence  and  despair  he 
3d  the  charge,  receiving  a  small  part  of  the  stipend, 
if  it  did  not  give  him   luxury,  at  least  brought  him 

is  future  life  was  to  be  spent  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  small 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  he  gained  a  livelihood 
iping  boarders  and  taking  pupils.  He  might  have  been 
tor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen  had  it  not  been  evident  that, 
tiis  blindness  and  simple  nature,  he  could  never  have 
inruly  lads  in  order.  But  now,  with  a  devoted  wife 
i  and  lead  him  about,  with  occupation  in  teaching  and 
g,  and  with  troops  of  friends  in  the  liveliest  circles  in 
>wn,  he  had  a  pleasant  life.      He   published  sermons 

he  never  preached,  and  wrote  some  treatises  which  it 
te  feared  the  public  never  read ;  though  to  his  literary 
ent  all  deferred  with  devoted  homage. 
1  producing  verses  he  had  a  most  painful  facility.  "  I 
known  him,"  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  was  one  of 
ipils,  "  dictate  thirty  or  forty  verses,  and  by  no  means 
ues,  as  fast  as  I  could  write  them ;   but  the  moment  he 

be  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme  or  a  verse  to  his  liking,  he 
d  altogether."2  This  interruption  was  merciful.  It 
curious,  pathetic  thing  to  see  the  poet  in  those  moods 
ency  which  he  mistook  for  inspiration — the  face  all 
frith  enthusiasm,  the  sightless  eyes  vaguely  rolling,  the 

body  swaying  to  and  fro  as  he  stood  upright,  dictating 

devoted  boarder,  whose  pen  galloped  and  panted  over 
aper  to  keep  pace  with  the  utterance.  "A  strange 
ire  to  look  at " — John  Home 8  described  him — "  a  small, 
y  thing,  a  chill,  bloodless  animal  that  shivers  at  every 
i.  But  if  Nature  has  cheated  him  in  one  respect  by 
ing   to   his    share  forceless  sinews  and  a  rugged   form, 

1  Burton's  Hume,  ii.  164  ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Blacklock. 

2  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Blacklock. 

*  Mackenzie's  Life  of  John  Home,  p.  181. 
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pa    i  igly  alive  aU  aw;  in 

\  rant      t  I  ever  m.     When  he  up* 

I  not  able  to  I   ep  hit  seat,  bwt  spfcap  to  H 

fi      i       iIh       hit  mart  animated  aaeftiam"   Hi 

d  e<  jr  to  id  to  the  with  thai  hti 

recite,  and  i  aid  go  to  I   i  hoate  lev,  it  it  to  ht  i 

from  reverence  than  ft  It  curiosity  to  ttt  the  IMe>eariMl 

man  declaim  his  linet  th  Sibylline  comtottiaaa,  hit  tat 
oscillating  from  aide  to  ti  and  hand  onMvalehad  it  ii 
ardour  of  hit  feeliugs — |  ires  of  wheat  oddaaa  hi  W 
serenely  unconscious.  M  i  ly  sensitive,  he  wtt  aneje*  • 
fits  of  dins  depression.    J  ont,  a  trouble,  < 

able  caute  would  throw  the  thy  i 
It  wan  then  he  found  coml  t  n  playing  on  hit  I 
sweet  and  pathetic,  whote  lody  floated 
and  greeted  the  ears  of  i  t  \  as  the  front  door  wtt  afatri 
On  taking  out  the  little  I  \  vhich  be  always  eaniad  mil 
pocket,  the  evil  npiriu  de  rted  from  him  whtn  the  eld  fltf 
tunes  came  forth,  as  they  rted  from  Saul  at  the  attni  4 

David's  harp. 

His   fame  as  a   jwwt   had    spread    to 
rircumsunces  of  his  lift*  gave  an  interat  to  hie 
they  certainly  did  nut  deserve  from  their  intrinsic 
the  instigation  of  his  friend.  IVofettor  Spenoa,  be 
though    with    trepidation  of  conscience,  a 
committal  to  the  hands  of  Andrew  Crmfaia.     The 
of  that   hiUilou*  lawyer  in  I     ng  it  the  world  will 
I«nlon      Aft.T  In-  erased  to  publish  poetry,  he 
recognised   authority  in   literary 
was  submitted  for  his  opini<     .  Beattie  hud 
iiianusr  npu   of   hi*   once    im  lurtal   Ja**y    en   dm 
h%IUy    of    Truth,  levelled   tt    the    hemic*  of  his  fO 
Hume,  from    whom   lie   now    krpt   aloof  Cor 
reason1     The    mo*t   important    production    of   hie    pan  ws 
cwruiuly   his    rnthtuustir    letter    to    Dr.  Oeofft    lanra   < 

1  tm\mm%  Zy#  i  -    - 
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London,  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Burns's  poems  for  his 
jodgment  This  was  at  a  crisis  of  the  greater,  though  almost 
unknown,  poet's  life  in  1786.  He  had  resolved  to  sail  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  his  chest  was  on  its  way  to  Greenock 
harbour,  "  when,"  as  he  tells,  "  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to 
1  friend  of  mine  [Dr.  Laurie]  overset  all  my  schemes  by  opening 
new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.  His  opinion  that  I 
ihould  meet  with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second 
edition  fired  me  so  much  that  I  posted  for  that  city." l  Burns 
ooosidered  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  critic  as  the  blind 
■mister  as  of  vast  importance.  To  everybody  Blacklock 
mdeared  himself;  for  he  was  a  very  good  man,  though  a  very 
poor  poet  Young  men  he  drew  from  obscurity,  educated,  and 
torted  in  life,  who  never  forgot  the  unhumorous,  guileless 
Mm,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  except  its  goodness. 
Wtikk  a  temper  which  nothing  could  ruffle,  he  worked  with 
til  boarders  over  Greek  and  Latin,  and  entered  into  all  their 
■tatainments  with  childlike  pleasure,  while  the  keenest 
pkmre  of  his  boarders  was  to  do  kindly  services  for  him.1 
h  his  placid  home  there  would  meet  at  breakfast  or  in  the 
inning  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  wit  and  culture.  There 
•we  heard  the  chatter  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  the  lively  tongue  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  with  the  voices  of  Adam  Ferguson, 
tad  Monboddo,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  as  they  sat  at  tea ;  while 
the  boarders  handed  scones  and  cookies  to  the  company,  and 
Krtened  eagerly  as  great  men  and  bright  women  discussed  and 
J*ted,  making  the  little  room  noisy  with  their  talk  and  merry 
*ith  their  laughter. 

When  in  1791  the  old  verse-writer  died,  an  interesting 
figure  passed  away  from  Scottish  society.  That  a  good  poet 
bd  gone  no  one  could  say,  but  certainly  a  good  man  who 
bd  surmounted  physical  disadvantages  with  rare  patience  and 
•Wlity.  To  use  Mr.  Spence's  words,  "There  is  great  per- 
|pcuityl  neatness,  and  elegance  of  style  "  in  his  pieces — mild 
ekgia<»,  and  amiable  odes  and  songs.  Their  only  interest 
&*  in  the  blind  man's  art  in  painting  external  objects  with 
HfropriatenesB  of  colour  and  form.     Sometimes  the  art  is 

*  Chambers's  Life  and  Work*  of  Burnt,  i.  803. 
*  Mackenzie's  Lift  of  Blacklock, 
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apparent  ••rtnu^ii.  It  rutiswu  -»iinf*!sv  in  putting  rnrTv~:  &*=*■ 
and  epith'-ts  totr<»th»»r  from  uifiti'TY  of  what  lie  h»i  rv-ad  aa* 
heard  : 

Vrt  l«>ii,;  lir-M  pan*  in  herr  I  heir  m-vhU  t«at^«( 
Tb»-  %-ii>Iru  Unjrrih  anl  thr  r****  M-tw 
Id  ji-.rj.lr  tflfry  i't  th*  rp<m  ihior, 
N*r  ia>'i«  hrr*  hi*  1"»  •».  k  lirA-1  rwIiB*. 
!!•-•*•■  tiT^inthi  in  |»-:rj»!'   •wt*ln*m  n»m 
And  tulip  titik'M  w:!h  br*':tya*  fAiml  <*W«*. 

Hvtv  all  in  in  i  unit**  an<t  <trtail*'i]  an  in  a  tcedsmant  <-«•*:  ^*» 

II  ••  <*\pliun»-'i  tin*  hiiiiiM*»   •*«■*;•  rvt  of  hit  art       !.*■&•-  >.j 
of  a  hliii-i   until  wlm  Hani    th.i!  hi*  ktnw  uh*t  urarl'l  w*»  L.** 
"it  WiiA  hkr  tii*-  M'lini  nf  a  tri:ni|-«'t         When  .M.r.a*  r.    ma**: 
lilarkl'-rk  if  h»-   I i.ttl  t»rrii»«!  any  aMfv*riat:><nfl  of  tfiAt  *.-*  :    »c: 
nM<NUtf<l   <t'I<iiir   .tn<i  -winul  toother,   In*  an*woiW.  :?_»•  *_♦  » 
I'ftni  in.-:  in  U*.k«  ari'l  I'linvrr-ation  with  th-  !•  mil  nf**-**.-^ 
n.!<iiir-t  lh.it  hi*   f"rtn»-«i   •  ••rtain   AAAfrriatinn-*    which    ■u;-«rv*- 
him  wIji-Si  I.i'wr-'U-  ««r  ta!ki-i|  til-nit  th«*m.      Th"-**  aa-^~i:.-  c.« 
li.vi.-'..-r    w.«rr  iiit«*]hk(  tn;tl     th«*  l.^ht  «»f  thr   »*-ii: .  f -r  *ia- :  * 

h»-  *u:-|»n»«-  i  t..  p'j-r nt  th<-  pr»-*»vn«r  itf  ;%  fr:**n*i  .  the  ■  •,*^-tt. 

■  - •!« -■- r  t.f  ^r s  !<■  )••  !;k«-  nr:. ::»!■!«■  -wnjalhr  l       I:»  a!.  .r.Vr^'       i 

mjr  ir!:  !•-  ■  -ri  t •-•-  l'.!:n  i  in  th*  +»*  ■■:. ■!•■•!:::■  r:  of  th*  AV  y*.  **•»•  ■ 
/f»»;Mw  .1.  )i»«    •  i\  *      :r.  »•    ::    :-    j- ■•.*.'•!#*   f  r   :V«     :  *.  •  :     •  . 
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man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely  incapable  to  move 
himself,  and  I  find  him  in  a  different  room  from  that  in  which 
I  left  him,  shall  I  puzzle  myself  with  idle  conjectures  that 
perhaps  his  nerves  have  by  some  unknown  change  all  at  onoe 
become  effective?  No,  sir;  it  is  clear  how  he  got  into  a 
different  room — he  was  carried."  *  Very  properly  die  sage  of 
Bolt  Court  felt  that  he  had  clenched  the  matter. 

*  BoeweU's  Johnson  (Hill's  edit),  I  466. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

ADAM    SMITH 

I*  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kirkcaldy.  c=r 

a  prosperous  fishing  town,  had  become  a  mean  Tillagr     C  ' 

a  few    -mull   vessel*  with   Norway   deala  and    Swedish    s. 

came  t<»  it*  pier,  and  only  a  few  boat*  sat  forth  to  the  <W 

Ma  tiahint; ;  for  they  werv  burdened  by  the  Salt  Tax,  tape* 

since  the  I'mon,  iimt  1  Mitch  lining  busses  caught  their  thta. 

in  night  of  their  him n*  and  bore  their  cargoes  triumphal 

to  Holland.      The  shipping  consisted   of  one  ctsutef  of  i* 

bui*   and   two  ferry  •  1**1*.       Then*  wu  a  little  Uafic  vtu 

ual.  .1  little  frcu|iati<  n  in  weaving  "  IhiUh  ticks  "  and  "  Or.;* 

HolUii'l'   in  tl**t  r  I  niter  of   thaUhed   house*  with  their  II  i 

inhabitant* * —  auifii^  whom  the    most   pnnperuu*   w*«  aw 

ni«n  hant  wlm.  in  hi?*  little  room.  m>U\  everything  from  w^avt 

plut?  {•*  am  i.-»p*       Hi»w«-ver.  there   was   work   for  the  Cost** 

urturr*.  who  had  to  deal  with  smuggler*  who  ran  thru  be%»: 

wujr,  a:.-l    Lii ■••   on    lhfif.i*it       One   of    the  few    alated    b.«a 

\%;m  *!.*»  r»'*i-ienre   nf   Mr   Adam   Smith,  wntar  to  the   a^» 

«  'tiii*j  *.r  !l»r  »«f  <'u«i4>tii4   from   At*rd>'tir  to   I-axg".  at   a  said 

«»f   £*■".  •  ;j  j  !«-n.«Ti!«d   \\  j-njui-;tfs       He  died  a  few  t&:« 

1*'!i«p-  hi*  *-  ii.  the  author   **(  the    H'nuth  •/  .Ytilu*aj.  vn  Si 

ti   l'.;n«-  1  T'Jli.      The  m-ther  nearly  I«*l  her  1  laid  fvT  e^er 

wi..Ut    *':••    wan   «ta}:n,:  with    her    father,  the  Ijurd    vf   SCrt 

•■miry   he  a  u  k:«lim|  •«  »i  I  \  t :  1  & k •- r -      At  the  iTatnmar  tcS  •■. 

tnr  ii«^a\e-l   I-  n-iltfh   thr   !•■%    had   a*  «  U.**!uatr4  the  *»r.»   .*    ' 

W.mi?ti  A'tatu    King'*    ina*«n.  *h«»   lived    in    the   ti  wn    w* 


ADAM  SMITH 
From  the  Portrait  by  Kay. 
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Itectural  skill  was  to  be  far  surpassed  by  his  four  sons, 
ling  at  their  Buddiman's  Rudiments  and  Eutropius  in  the 
shed  school. 

Alter  four  years'  training  there,  Adam  Smith  was  sent  to 
gow  College,  to  which  many  lads  were  attracted  by  teachers 
were  stirring  the  old  dry  bones  of  scholastic  philosophy  into 
lectual  life.  Bobert  Simson  was  in  his  chair  of  mathe- 
cs,  sustaining  a  brilliant  reputation.  Francis  Hutcheson 
lecturing  on  moral  philosophy  to  devoted  students.  Adam 
h  imbibed  much  of  his  taste  for  philosophy  from  that 
ler,  and  he  was  only  a  lad  of  seventeen  when  Hutcheson 
nmended  David  Hume  to  send  him  a  copy  of  his  Treatise 
Tuman  Nature.1 

Bis  gaining  the  Snell  Exhibition — a  prize  of  £40  a  year — 
ed  him  in  1740  to  fresh  fields  of  study.  Mr.  John  Snell 
lie  previous  century  had  left  money  for  the  purpose  of 
ting  students  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  when  it  was 
copal ;  but  since  the  disestablishment  of  prelacy  the 
b  were  devoted  to  teaching  Scots  youths  of  any  denomi- 
>n  at  Balliol  College.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  ordeal  for 
home-bred  lads  from  north  of  the  border  to  enter  into 
foreign  society.  Their  poverty,  their  unpolished  manners, 
•  tongue,  and  their  kirk  were  objects  of  ridicule  to  English 
•rgraduates,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  lacerating  their  Cale- 
m  feelings  with  all  the  brutal  frankness  characteristic  of 
L  Eight  Scots  lads  found  themselves  living  in  painful 
tion  amongst  eighty  English  students ;  and  bitterly  they 
plained  of  the  ignominious  treatment  they  suffered,  and 
jtimes  plaintively  they  begged  to  be  transferred  to  some 
arrogant  college.  Of  the  Snell  scholars'  bursary  of  £40, 
»  and  board  absorbed  £30,  fees  took  another  £5,  and 
3  was  left  for  decent  clothing  and  for  comforts.2  After 
what  was  the  benefit  of  being  educated  in  those  days  at 
lish  Universities  ?  Learning  was  stagnant  in  them, 
r  dulness  was  a  byword,  ignorance  and  idleness  were 
acteristic8  of  those  "  rotten  boroughs  of  the  arts."  Scraps 
Jitiquated  philosophy,  tags  of  forgotten  scholarship  were 
n  by  professors  and  tutors  who  taught  as  little  as  students 

Burton's  Hume,  i.  116.  »  Wa  Lift  qf  Adam  Smith,  p.  19. 
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i     to        n.1     1     y  1  sy  mam  by  h 

the  1  vii        of  tw  wimt  m  Ue  mmamM 

by  6     liloiophy  be  distilled  few  i 

I  ig  of  i       <   Qtury, tboogb  greet  n»  wm 

t  the  time  spent  as  the  mb!  weflto 

of        r  Uvi        1     t    r  Adi      Smith  rode  in  Jose  174*     I 

t  of  good  night  himealt     He  bneiri  i 

lib  rot*      himeelf  to  Greek  and  Imm 

avidity  Vt    ch  end  Italian  literatnra*     flu  yew 

i    d  at  Oxford,  and  r  tamed  to  Kirkosldy  well  m 

da      •,  well  informed  in       glish  letters,  and  able  to  ^ai 
with       rly  English  tones. 

In  those  days,  for  a  man  of  literary  habita,  there  wen  fc 
means  of  employment  in  land.  There  wee  the  Cfcaea 
bat  for  that  Smith  had  »  -  call " ;  there  wee  the  Lew,  h 
for  that  he  hail  no  gi  .  le  find  him  staying  with  h 
mother  in  the  house  in  t  \  in  Street,  with  He  gerdsw  Ai 
ran  down  towards  the  shore,  wdying  hard  in  hie  iee^  si 
sauntering  meditatively  along  the  beach;  and 
the  ferry  to  Edinburgh,  to  >  ]>svid  Home,  the 
and  suggestive  of  his  a  ions,  end  Carlyle,  Fe 

Robertson,  at  their  hou  a  in  taverna, 
at  last  Men  of  leisure  au<i  culture  were  then  ai 
a  sense  of  their  |>n> vinculum ;  they  were  desirowe  of 
tnon*  of  lit«*rmtun».  ambitious  to  read  English  and  to  i 
and  then*  wt?re  many  men  of  high  acrompliahmenta  i 
ship  stiioug  th«*  S  ottish  gentry.  A  happy  plan  was 
that  Smith  «hould  £ive  lectures  on  literature  in  aclase-rva 
thr  < 'nllfgi*.  an«l  on  th«*e  InwIm*  sat  about  a  hundred  of  tke  I 
fa*hi<>ued  and  tv-sl- brained  men  in  the  city — 
*n<i  divim*.  ilrv«T  men-bant*,  and  laird*  and  nobltM 
wen*  iprndiutf  thf  winter  in  town.  In  this  way  he 
£100  and  a  wi'irnmg  reputation  with  it»  One  4c 
tuuailv  think  »»f  thr  ;*n»at  eronnmist  in  the  light  of  a 
**  |n4iU  l«-tt'*rr*  yrl  nonr  wan  more  ab*rt  than  he  in  htsr* 
ui'.«-rt-ftLnt  an>i  in  later  yrar»  friends  were  furpriard  at  hm  we 
ar«|uaintanr«*    with    |*Nlry.   whi«h    he   oould   mptcwtly  qw* 
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it  a  poet  he  himself  could  never  be.  As  Samuel  Rogers 
id  that  though  he  never  went  to  church,  he  had  religious 
pirations;  so,  though  this  lecturer  on  Belles  Lettres  had 
>etical  aspirations,  he  never  worshipped  the  muses.  Blank 
me  he  despised,  even  in  a  drama — an  opinion  f6r  which  Dr. 
ahnson,  who  vastly  disliked  him,  alleged  he  could  have 
ogged  him — yet  he  confessed  he  "  never  could  find  a  rhyme 
1  his  life,"  while  "  he  could  make  blank  verse  as  fast  as  he 
raid  speak."1  The  literary  critics  of  that  age — are  they 
liferent  now  I — were  provokingly  fallible,  and  were  wont  to 
tdulge  in  criticisms  which  the  qtlm  vision  of  posterity  re- 
irds  with  amazement  So  Bacine's  PJUdre  was,  according  to 
lis  critic,  the  greatest  tragedy  ever  written,  while  Shakespeare 
id  written  only  "  some  good  scenes,  but  never  a  good  play.M 
Then  Wordsworth  said  "  he  was  the  worst  critic — David 
June  not  excepted — that  Scotland,  a  soil  to  which  this  sort 
'  weed  seems  natural,  has  produced,"  *  he  did  not  yet  know 
1  the  feats  of  which  Scotland  was  capable  under  the  reigns 
'  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Christopher  North. 

In  time  there  came  to  Adam  Smith  an  occupation  which 
liked  him.  In  1751  he  got  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow 
diversity,  which  in  a  year  he  quitted  for  the  more  congenial 
tofessorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  that  class-room  where 
>  had  as  a  boy  $at  listening  to  Francis  Hutcheson.  Fain 
ould  David  Hume  have  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  Logic ; 
in,  too,  would  he  have  had  his  friend  as  a  comrade.    But,  alas ! 

*  infidel  as  an  instructor  of  youth  was  an  unheard-of  thing, 
1  atrocity  impossible  in  the  pious  city  of  Glasgow,  which  had 

*  late  prospered  exceedingly — of  course  "  under  providence  " 
—through  rum,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  had  as  its  esteemed 
lotto,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word." 

To  a  house  in  the  grim,  sombre  Professors'  Court,  Smith 
ftought  his  mother  and  his  spinster  cousin,  and  there  he 
entered  the  quaint -fashioned  society  where  professors  and 
their  families  lived  in  harmony  and  severe  frugality.  Their 
incomes  were  meagre — about  £70  as  salary,  and  probably  an- 
°*w  £70  for  fees.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  rich 
Chants  of  the  Saltmarket,  or  the  Tobacco  Lords  who  paced 

1  Thm  Bte,  1791,  pp.  3,  5.         *  Wordsworth's  Works,  1858,  toL  ri.  856. 
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the  plainstoneo  of  the  Trongate  is  pompaud 

Several  of  them  had  got  their  poete  by 

same  their  predecessors  to  retire,  thereby 

which  hang  round  their  neck  for  yean ;  or  tkqr  had  |rt  *i 

old  teachers  to  retire  on  their  salaries  while  tksjr  taq^ftol 

lived  only  on  the  feea.1     Every  ahilling  wee  thsasfa*  el  em* 

qaence  to  them.     No  wonder  Professor  Black  eat  at  Ik  M 

when  the  students  were  paying  their  fees  with  a  boas  fsbrf 

scales  beside  him.  on  which  he,  with  exact  nicety,  *styri 

the  coins,  to  sift  the  light  guineas  from  the  food.*    lb  fe 

create  their  income  the  masters  kept  Imawlaia,  or  talk*  As 

boarders  kept  them     They  had  as  inmates  soue  of 

noblemen,  whom  they  treated  with  respect*  to 

gave  of  their  best,  and  before  whom  they  displayed  tkair  ttf 

company  manners. 

Since  the  days  that  Adam  Smith  had  boou  a  otadmft  b 
the  College  many  things  had  changed.  The  old 
had  begun  to  relax.  On  Sundays  the  youths  a* 
assembled  to  prayer  in  the  early  morning,  *ad  marched 
to  kirk  twice  a  day ;  yet  they  were  still  expected  to  ge  dft 
their  professors  to  Hlackfriars  Kirk,  to  ait  in  the  1st  fll 
there  to  ping  melodiously  the  songs  of  Ziou.  It  would  sm* 
times  happen  that  at  these  diets  of  worship  over  Mr.  fltftt 
face  there  would  steal  a  soft  smile,8  and  his  lips  would  M* 
strangely  during  prayers,  thereby  confirming  the  dove*  k 
their  wont  suspicions  regarding  the  religious  laxity  sf  Ai 
friend  of  Ifevid  Hume  Yet  it  was  no  act  of  inwvauss;  fc  . 
was  only  the  man's  thoughts,  lulled  by  a  twenty 
I'myer  or  a  fifty  minutes'  s<»|Kmfic  discourse. 
to  realm*  where  Calvm  was  unknown  and  where 
I  reachcr*   were   inaudible.     No  longer  did   he  aasamhls  Mi 

1   IW*»*  «iin«>D  «*T**a  to  «Un*it  km  rbA»r  to  Mr. 
^-tviit.on  it  r*U:mti|r  ')  -  «K  '>  « i  th*  «Un  *a«l  *  Ma  *f 

*f  »«!r*!*"&   (  *  ■«■-'  rflTTi.'    /  J*r»*.    t      Kit 

1   Hr  q«Urr.  •  Mrm    >  J*a**>i  mmi  nwm.  |v  JiJ       U  17S4  I* 
'  T>.#  mUty  t  f  I  *t    HU  k  •  j.'fcrw  u  1 1 rt  *•  1V4#«m*  »t  \h*  Tkavrj 
oTM^Ibtim'  \h    |i»t    lidlH    I  t  Ut  Mm  ki»    fcfriOejMty 

i!.#  (•  :>^r  r.-t  w*  tin*    UamU;  Tkt  rk«*jmi  t+m  tikm  mamm  I 

Iflt*  4"i0  nf  44  J  of    f«M  .    ».   ifcftl    G.#   «tk*w»    ttUry    «*4    1MB   »Ut    to 
£U0m4£U0  HWI«Mt    by  H*At!l'«V  |»    «J. 

'  ft****;  •  A^W  «a4  .vujmv,  t    lit. 
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students  on  Sabbath  evenings  and  give  a  suitable  discourse,  as 
Professor  Hutcheson  had  done:  he  even  desired  to  discon- 
tinue the  opening  prayer  in  his  class-room.  This  godless 
omission,  however,  the  Faculty  would  not  permit,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  offer  prayers,  savouring,  it  was  sadly  noted,  of 
"natural  religion." 

In  his  class-room  the  range  of  subjects  was  enormous — 
ethics,  natural  theology,  and  jurisprudence,  commerce  and 
political  institutions.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  energetic  pro- 
fessor discoursed  on  the  history  of  philosophy  and  on  rhetoric. 
A  curious  miscellaneous  company  of  students  filled  his  class- 
room— raw  Lowland  and  Highland  students  from  farm  and 
croft,  from  manse  and  mansion;  Irish  students  with  the 
richest  of  brogues  and  the  poorest  of  clothing ;  boarders  in 
laced  coats  and  powdered  hair;  youths  in  their  teens  and 
ministers  in  their  sixties.  Speaking  almost  extempore,  and 
sensitive  as  to  the  impression  he  made,  Smith  never  was  satis- 
fied till  the  dullest  face  was  moved  to  interest  He  used  to 
tdl  how,  during  a  whole  session,  one  student  served  him  as  a 
measure  of  success.1  "  If  he  leant  forward  to  listen,  all  was 
right  and  I  knew  that  I  had  the  ear  of  my  class ;  but  if  he 
kint  back  in  an  attitude  of  listlessness,  I  felt  at  once  all 
*ts  wrong  and  that  I  must  either  change  the  subject  or  the 
tijle  of  my  address."  It  was  not  often  he  had  to  complain  of 
inattention. 

So  early  as  1753  Smith  laid  down  in  his  class  those 
principles  of  free  trade  and  economy  which  he  was  to  enforce 
*nd  illustrate  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 2  and  his  priority  to 
the  French  economists,  Quesnai  and  Turgot,  he  jealously 
•fcerted,  his  usually  equable  temper  being  roused  when  his 
claims  were  disputed.  In  Glasgow  his  doctrines  fell  on 
grateful  soil  It  was  a  period  in  Scotland  when  attention 
*aa  being  directed  to  economic  questions — to  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade,  agriculture,  and  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  Men  of  intelligence  and  rank  were  inciting 
piactical  men  to  energy.  In  1752  David  Hume  had 
published  his  essay  on   the  Balance  of  Trade;  in  1754  the 

1  Sinclair's  Old  Times  and  Distant  Places,  p.  9. 
*  Lectures  in  Glasgow  by  Adam  Smith  (edit,  by  Caiman). 
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Select  Society,  which  so<  n  I  ib«% 

promote  the  improv*  of       «.t — ™.  nlwra» 

and  ail     In  01  mi  Political  tmmmjQk 

presided  over  by       publi    i]     ted  provost,  to 

of  the  town  with  iu  2        >0     ople,  wboee 

meroe  were  inc         ig  j  year.     Youg  new  even  was 

eagerly  <  tig  the  d       i  <  o  iron,  the  relative  mmm  4 

£1  and  £5  no       at  in  taverns  which  tmkkak  q 

the  evening  i      i      le  supper*  and  nut  puck     AM| 

such   a  comn       ty(  A         S  lith't   opinions  eowld  mi  Ii 

barren.     But  if  (  1<        d  much  fooaa  hut,  he 


no  lees  from  it :  a  i         ntile    ity  waa  the  bast  staiy  far  m 
economist  to  live  in. 


In  other  directions  a    ■    *ed  eigne  of 
scientific  progress  in  OL  Behind  the 

pleasant  gardens,  where  proi<  ws  and  their 
in  the  evening,  on  the  gravelled  walks  and 
trees.  Within  these  the  Cnr  wsity  built  a 
to  which  the  ty|ie- founder,  Alexander 
apothecary's  apprentice  in  St  Andrews, 
Munificently  the  college  upended  £60  lor 
usurious]  v  charged  six  and  a  half  per  cent  for  its  nasi 
also  began  to  excite  int«*n-*t.  and  Wilsun,  the  type-l 
1761,  became  the  tir*t  lWeneor  of  Astroootny,  and 
name  hy  hi*  discovery  that  the  aolar  spots 
the  liiiiini<»ut  matter  *urrounding  the  son.  In  apart  si  At 
colli'gt*  4|tioilraji^le.  .fames  Watt,  whom  the  exclusive 
tion  of  ILimnit-nn*  ii  prevented  plying  his  trade  tn  ths 
win  aI!"Wt«l  U»  iMt  up  hi*  wmrkthop  and  sale 
ii. •  ■!.■!:! .j:  making,  and  leHini*  ipec-tarlne,  flutes* 
tt.-M/h  without  tht*  lightest  ear),  as  well  as 
math*  nut. <a1  instrument*.  His  shop  was  the  resort  si  f* 
U*M>r*,  p1ijum<«I  with  hi*  talk  and  interested  in  his 
Youn^-  KntiJM.fi  th«*  student,  wi-uld  linger  these. 
phyaiiji  ai.i  *  i»  n  ••  with  the  luevhanic,  ami  filming  a 
nhip  that  «u  to  U*  **  rhee  when  Janes  Watt  waa  the  p& 

•  i^unr   .ui-i  1'ri'frvHir   Mui  Kobiaun  was  one  of  the  fssl  • 
Si.Ci-h   natural    phil«-*»pher*       I>r    tilack.  whose 

•  n  Utrut  hf.it  ami  \\\r*\  air  wen  to  ^  — " — "  in  the 
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Bam  engineering,  often  came  to  discuss  problems  with  his 
I  Mend,  whistling  gently  as  he  explored  the  strange 
nts  of  the  room,  while  Watt  was  busy  making  a 
l-organ  for  him — in  which  he  was  helped  by  a  book 
Harmonics." l  In  another  part  of  the  quadrangle,  Robert 
Andrew  Foulis  had  been  given  rooms  by  the  hospitable 
;e  for  their  bookshop  and  for  their  printing-press,  from 
1  had  come,  on  Wilson's  fine  types,  their  magnificent 
ar  and  the  supposed  immaculate  text  of  their  Horace, 
et  another  big  chamber  assigned  to  them  the  worthy 
ere  had  their  Academy  of  Design  for  the  furtherance  of 
icing  guilelessly  proud  of  their  poor  "  bustoes  "  and  bad 
terpieces,"  which  students  were  copying.  Never  were 
mortals  more  congenial  than  these  Foulises — equally 
isiastdc  over  books,  of  which  they  knew  much,  and  about 
res,  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  In  winter  evenings 
held  their  auction  sale  of  books,  when  Robert,  on  the 
un,  would  with  delicious  simplicity  carefully  point  out 
'  flaw  in  the  volumes.  "  How  was  this  book  presented 
lie  1 n  one  night  he  asked  severely,  as  he  took  up  Tom 
M  It  is  most  improper  for  young  persons,"  and  he  flung 
iignantly  aside.  A  poor  threadbare  student  one  day  was 
og  tremulously  for  an  Antoninus,  and  the  good  man, 
g  him  if  he  was  really  anxious  for  it,  gave  it  to  him  for 
ng.  Practical  and  paunchy  Andrew  soon  dislodged  his 
er  from  the  post,  for  which  his  honesty  and  humanity 

y  unfitted  him :  "  Robin,  come  down,  that  place  is  not  for 

s 

VTien  Smith  was  in  Glasgow  there  were  congenial  com- 
ma in  these  College  homes.  Besides  others  who  are  less 
n  to  fame  were  Dr.  Cullen,  till  he  left  for  Edinburgh ; 
oseph  Black,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry ; 
\  the  fine  scholar,  professor  of  Greek,  who  corrected  the 
\  for  his  brothers-in-law,  the  Foulises.  Then  there  was 
Robert  Simson,  the  renowned  professor  of  Mathematics, 
was  learned  in  theology — having  studied  for  the  Church — 
lassies,  in  philosophy,  and  in  botany,  who  had  got  from  St 

1  Smilee's  Lives  of  BouiUm  and  Watt,  1878,  p.  32. 
*  Duncan's  Lit.  UiU*  of  Glasgow,  p.  43. 
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the  degree  of      D.,tb  w  Mlhia|tfli 

thoae  he  tried  to     a  juw.     rvw 
and  d     jrabc  he  court,  whieh  waa  i 

s  ha  10  pd  the  bouae  and  ili  i 

forty  ;      ■  the  |         Jter '•  habile 

like  I      a  U      tall,  benignant 

white  cloth  c      ,  wi  t  and  breeches;  ha  teak  Ma  a 

walk  in  the  gn  Is,  i  nade  hie  atated  viate  la  ths  i 
house,  at  the  c<>U  j  e  in  the  High  Street  whaaa  ha  a* 
soDtie  Friday  evewinp  la 
ier  i  whist  Than  we 
C     b,  which  met  at  a  little 

mote  from  the  city,  bat  saw  pa 
id  quarter* 
yv  try  week — Dr. 

,  and  from  his  hpa  wawll  a 
softly  the  successive  Mrs  "  1760-1761- 1762.*  sal 

on,  as  he  continued    1      :  ckoning   and   his  walk     At 
board,  over  which  the  <        profa 
were  happy  over  t  iooal 

head,  collo|«,  and  hagy  — and  when  the  doth  waa  ana 
the  table  was  prefiarvd  for  whist  and  rani  puck  9m 
who  loved  "  the  rigour  of  t  e  game  "  aa  dearly  aa  Mia  M 
was  bard  preascd  to  keep  his  equable  tamper  whan  ii 
Smith,  all  absent-minded,  s  amefuliy  revoked  or  tnuapai 
l«rtner'fl  Uvnt  card.  When  the  game  ended,  good  latk  Ms 
«>n  U*ok»,  politics,  and  philosophy,  and  there  wan  atosyi 
non^'  —  th*  rluirinan,  with  voice  still  tuellow,  stngmg  01 
•«le*  m*i  to  modern  tutuur.  or  chanting  a  LaUn  hymn  "Is 
Ihvinc  <  teoiiiet««r.M  with  emotion  that  dimmed  his  nam 
eye*.1  l>r  .Tf.«e|.h  Mark,  who  was  brilliantly  tssd 
chemistry  in  tin*  College,  i  ad  |»ractising  as  beloved  pfcjm 
in  the  rity,  at  that  frugal  friendly  board  gave  his  daar  a 
ulk,  and  hw  **ift  Ivmgmty  of  pnweucr,  which  waa  a  cawvi 
lirnnlirtion.  IWeMor  Jainfit  Mour  added  mirth  by  ha  J 
and  hi»  pun*  uiid  brought  into  the  learned  company  aw  m 
fefthii'it.  with  hi*  »mart  dreas  and  carefully  |«wdetwd  wjg,  w 
one  day  tatiM-d  ah  oftWr  to  n-mark  to  another,  aa  ha  pa 
•  AWy.  *r*  I7S7.  mk  m*  («rUU»  hf  Uakmrn). 
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tan  in  the  street,  "  He  smells  strongly  of  powder."  "  Don't  be 
limned,  gentlemen/'  said  the  dapper  professor,  turning  round ; 
'it  is  not  gunpowder." 1  James  Watt  often  joined  the  party, 
or  though  but  a  young  mechanic,  he  was  as  alert  at  talking  on 
chnoe  and  letters  as  any  of  his  seniors.  To  that  fraternity 
idam  Smith  added  more  solidity  than  humour.  At  a  seemly 
our  the  learned  band  would  wend  their  way  homewards,  in 
is  dusk  or  the  dark,  in  perfect  sobriety,  although  Dr.  Simson 
ay  not  have  been  quite  so  careful  and  exact  in  counting  his 
aps  on  the  return  journey. 

In  1759  Smith  published  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
an  the  shop  of  the  inevitable  Andrew  Millar  of  London, 
m  was  another  of  the  many  theories  started  to  find  an 
splanation  of  the  origin  of  moral  feelings  and  judgments.  ^  A 
SMant  optimism  caught  from  the  teaching  of  his  master 
otcheson  pervades  the  treatise.  "  This  is  a  world  where  every- 
nig  is  for  the  best,  under  a  great  benevolent  Being,  who 
4*  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  here 
id  hereafter."  It  is  through  sympathy  we  form  moral 
dgments  of  our  actions.  We  put  ourselves  in  another's 
lee,  and  estimate  how  the  impartial  witness  would  sym- 
tirise  or  not  with  our  conduct  We  in  this  way  became 
eetators  of  ourselves.  "  This  is  the  only  looking-glass  by 
bach  we  can  in  some  measure,  with  the  eyes  of  others, 
rutinise  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct." a  This  theory 
worked  out  in  its  complexity  with  ingenuity,  with  great 
Bcity  of  illustration,  and  keen  analytic  skill.  '  It  was  a 
ccess  as  a  piece  of  literature,  though  a  failure  as  a  piece  of 
dkeophy. 

David  Hume  now  as  ever  was  the  first  to  tell  news  of 
1  friend's  success,  though  it  upheld  a  view  which  was  utterly 
posed  to  his  own  utilitarian  theory,  according  to  which, 
d  Smith,  we  approve  a  moral  action  for  the  same  reason  that 

praise  "a  chest  of  drawers."  He  wrote  from  London: 
be  mob  of  literati  are  beginning  to  be  loud  with  praise  "  * ; 
ree  bishops  called  at  Millar's  shop  in  order  to  buy  copies 

*  Strang's  Clubs  of  Glasgow,  2nd  edit  p.  313. 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  i.  230. 

*  Barton's  Life  of  Hume,  ii.  57. 
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and  ask  questions  about  iu  author";  "  tho  Doha  cf  Aqjkm 

strongly  in  its  favour  m ;  and  much  more  to  tho  I 
effect  Moreover,  ao  charmed  was  the  Hon.  Cfcarlo 
step-father  to  the  Duke  of  Boocleugh — thai  ha  laasliai  top* 
hit  distinguished  relative  under  the  govanonhip  cf  a  ■• 
who  knew  human  nature  ao  well,  and  enfaeaed  vwtae  as  fta^- 
Three  yean  later,  when  the  Duke  waa  old  ewoufb  to  tee*** 
was  a  matter  of  surpriae  that  m  Weather  cock "  lWwnataaL 
the  moat  changeable  of  morula,  waa  atiU  of  the  aeaee  wtai 
and  offered  Adam  Smith  terms  which  wen  haadsoawe  la  a  pew 
profeaaor — a  salary  of  £400,  and  a  penaion  far  lifta  of  INft 
He  even  asked  the  profeeaor  to  name  hie 
theee  were  exceeded  by  the  otfcr  of  Townahaod.  In . 
1764  the  profeaaor  relinquished  his  poet,  far  ha  waa  tsce» 
scientious  to  hold  his  chair,  retain  his  aalary,  end  daewtUl 
duties,  as  other  professors  who  became  tutors  wen  in  the  Ma\ 
of  doing — getting  a  cheap  substitute  to  teach  far  thtes  er  ft* 
joatb  till  their  return.  We  see  him  at  the  deso  cf  Us  let 
lecture  biddiug  farewell  to  hie  claae,  and  diawiag  frem  Hi 
pocket  the  fees,  each  neatly  wrapped  in  papas.  Beginoiaf  li 
call  the  atudenta  one  by  one,  he  handed  owe  cf  the  Ml 
parrel*  to  the  first  vouth  he  summoned.  It  waa  si  «• 
stoutly  refuel,  the  lad  protesting  that  the  inetiaitiiai  hs let 
already  nr*ivi»d  from  bis  master  were  more  than  he  mM 
rvpay  ,  an  answer  which  evoked  a  reeponsive  cheer  fees  ho 
fellow*.  Tin*n*u|irin  the  profeeeor  seised  him  by  the  eM 
rx«  launinff,  "  You  must  not  refuse  me  this  ssliafactam  Af 
by  )u»avm.  p'titlernm.  y«-u  shall  not  ! "  And  forcing  the  a*0f 
in  l»n  pm-k^t.  1j#»  *hov«*l  hun  off.  The  others  aaw  his  Mist 
Tu-iM  \+  .(one.  an<l  reluctantly  gave  way.  Iliae  by  a  ewef 
«*«n«*  i'ipI^I  n  brilliant  university  carver,  which  woo  afletnei 
f  »r  thf  man.  and  reputation  for  his  work. 

In  t)<"««*  day*  it  was  considered  essential  for  a  panel  4 
rank  and  f>*r!un*«  t«»  trnvrl  abroad,  under  charge  cf  a  ; 
and  ovrr  \\.i-  <'»fitJiii*tii  w^rr  passing  many 
an  1  i^ntlt-rnrti  ^nid^l  |.y  Scottish  prufasaore  and  phi 
It  wwuM  l^tt.-r  Ui  «»nd  thrm  to  the  Continent  la  i 
md  manner*  u>  *rr  town*  and  countries,  than  U>  sand  thm  * 
Mtf.nl  aiA  l«iubnd^v   -drowsy  balls  haunted  by  the  ghe^ 
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E  dead  languages  and  defunct  philosophies,  where  was 
beorbed  more  port  than  knowledge.  The  experiment,  it  is 
roe,  was  not  always  successful  in  polishing  a  gentleman  and 
ultivating  an  embryo  statesman.1  They  often  came  back 
rem  the  Grand  Tour,  having  only  vivid  memories  of  its  theatres, 
to  gambling  hells,  and  its  frail  beauties ;  with  as  few  intellectual 
esulte  as  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father,  who  returned 
rith  a  smattering  of  erroneous  French  and  two  bad  pictures 
i  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  A  youth  went  forth  a 
wbbledehoy  of  nineteen,  and  came  back  a  coxcomb  of 
wenty-three,  having  "  spoiled  his  own  language  and  acquired 
ft  more."  These  sons  of  leisure  sauntered  Europe  round, 
ravelled  from  city  to  city,  extracted  its  pleasures,  yawned  over 
to  art,  and  passed  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  on  oner 
■akets  borne  perilously  and  ignobly  on  porters'  backs,  and  to 
har  dying  day  would  declaim  against  "the  horrors"  of  the 
Brrific  mountains,  having  in  trepidation  for  their  life  observed 
me  of  their  glories.  Tutors  had  not  always  a  comfortable 
«rth  with  their  noble  charges,  whom  they  needed  to  hold  in 
ike  a  leash  of  dogs — and  often  "  sad  dogs  "  they  were— all 
be  time  afraid  to  offend  or  thwart  their  future  patrons  for  a 
ting  or  an  office.  They  had  to  sit  on  the  back  seat  of  a 
dtehe,  to  follow  their  pupil  into  a  room,  to  address  him 
eferentially  as  "  My  Lord,"  and  to  be  casually  introduced — 
ith  an  explanation — to  his  friends.  Fortunately  Adam 
mith  had  a  pupil  worth  leading,  and  the  young  Duke  had  a 
Pernor  worth  following.  Who  could  have  supposed  that 
us  least  practical  of  men,  this  most  absent-minded  of  thinkers, 
lis  most  guileless  wayfarer  in  the  world,  would  be  fit  to 
©duct  a  youth  ?  Tet  the  probity,  the  honourableness,  the 
•illiant  intelligence  of  this  tutor  counted  for  much,  and 
ownshend  was  vain  of  securing  so  eminent  a  man  for  the  post 
Three  years  passed  by.  Pupil  and  governor,  with  their 
sronts,  visited  all  the  chief  towns  of  France — Toulouse, 
fth  its  leisurely  colony  of  English,  who  could  not  speak 
tanch;  Montpellier,  with  its  crowds  of  fashion  and  sick- 
iags  and  malades  imaginaires,  who  sauntered  in  the  shady 
tHmies  and  resorted  to  physicians,  who  prescribed  to  please 

1  Wealth  0/  Nations,  bk.  v.  chap.  L 
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their  patients'  fancy  and  taut  in  bills  to 
Smith  visited  Ferney,  the  literary  Mesne,  near  Ot 
to  see  Voltaire ;  and  that  patriarch  of  a 
aged,  wrinkled,  and  weesened,  with  eyee 
carbuncles,  showed  a  wit,  malice,  and 
the  slow-speaking  Scot  Then  Paris 
salon,  and  the  Court  itself,  was  open  to 
and  a  philosopher.  In  fashionable  circles 
M  sensibility/9  after  La  NouwtU  HArtm  and 
had  touched  the  organs  which  their  < 
a  writer  like  the  author  of  the  Wssry  */ 
(already  known  by  a  bad  translation)  was  mi  of  a  wsl 
especially  from  emotional  dames,  who  fancied  that  wh 
had  derived  moral  sentiments  from  sympathy,  he  had  n 
morality  to  sentiment,  so  that  one  could  be 
trouble  of  being  virtuous.  The  philosophic 
French,  and  that  little  vety  poorly,  like  his  friend  Haw 
that  did  not  prevent  a  marquiss  falling  rsptaroasly  in  hm 
him,  or  impulsive  Madame  Riocobooi  (who  had  given  up 
romance  badly  on  the  stage  for  writing  it  still  wans  I 
press)  from  raving  over  "this  most  lovable  and  mess  d 
of  creatures." l  More  congenial  society  than  these  poor 
butterfliea  ho  found  in  Quesnai,  physician  to  Mads  me  de  F 
dour  who.  with  his  friends,  was  full  of  theories  on  tied 
commerce,  anil  dcLeted  in  his  rooms  st  VeraaiUee  ~  tawn 
taics"  ami  rut  jphWui/.  with  extravagant  gesture  sad 
animation.  Quesnai  was  as  ready  to  doctor  the  Stale 
King,  ami  hail  as  many  remedies  for  the  body  politic  as  I 
UmIv  royal.1  Amid  these  discussions  in  the 
Smith  learned  mm  h — so  much,  indeed,  that 
not  what  he  had  Ui-n  teaching  in  (ilaagow  for  year**  bt 
that  he  deritrd  all  hu  doctrines  ftom  Qusanai  and  Tuigi 
He  witiicwM-d  the  miseries  of  the  people,  on  whoi 
State  was.  a*  Turw*  said,  trying  the  esperimeat  of  ph 
the  fowl  without  making  it  rry.  He  saw  the  thai 
extravat*aii-e  of  th««  <  uurt ,  Uie  light  hearts  of  the  ad 
autl  the  heavy  hearts  of  the  peasantry ;  yei.  deceived  I 

1   IU-  •  /../'  */  .1    SmUk.  ft  313 
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•ptimism  of  Quesnai,  Turgot,  and  Necker,  with  their  sanguine 
projects,  he  did  not  foresee  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the 
wrapt  old  regime.  The  surface  of  society  was  deceptively 
■fan  as  he  gazed  at  it  from  hotel  windows.  "  Everything  is 
prist,"  said  a  complacent  official  in  a  silent,  sulky  district 
t  India,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  one  occasion.  "  Yes,"  he 
mswered,  with  more  discernment,  "  quiet  as  gunpowder." 

Society  in  France  had  some  charm  for  Adam  Smith 
iho,  in  spite  of  his  bad  French,  enjoyed  the  brilliant  talk 
i  Helvdtius,  D'Alembert,  and  Morellet ;  the  gatherings  at 
tfidame  da  Deffitnd's — that  Voltaire  in  petticoats — and  at 
Madame  Geoffrin's,  whom  young  Lord  Carlisle  irreverently 
ailed  "an  impertinent  old  brimstone."  But  it  palled  on 
na,  as  it  did  on  Hume.  "  I  am  happy  here ;  yet  I  long  to 
qom  my  old  friends.  If  I  once  got  fairly  to  your  side  of  the 
liter,  I  think- 1  should  never  cross  it  again  " — so  he  wrote  to 
pod  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller.  A  melancholy  accident 
iNtened  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish.  Lord  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Dike's  brother,  who  was  now  also  under  his  charge,  was 
Bartered  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  with  his  body  the  parly 
timed  to  England. 

It  is  certain  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  these 
foe  years  of  travel  were  an  immense  advantage  to  Adam 
hith.  The  pages  of  his  great  work  are  filled  with  references 
o  the  laws  and  customs  of  France.  If  the  sure  way  of  leani- 
ng to  cure  disease  is  to  study  it,  he  had  abundant  scope  in 
hat  distressful  country,  which  afforded  a  fine  study  in  social  / 
nthology.  Many  a  lesson  in  political  economy  he  gained 
torn  the  study  of  political  prodigality  in  France. 

The  scene  now  changes,  for  his  tutorship  is  over  and  his 
fcnsion  has  begun,  and  he  can  live  in  study  and  leisure.  He 
*  once  more  back  in  the  old  house  with  his  mother  in  the 
fain  Street  of  Kirkcaldy,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for 
deven  busy  years.  It  was  a  startling  change  from  the  brilliant 
tod  polished  society  of  France  to  the  plodding,  provincial  folk 
<*  the  little  borough,  with  their  talk  about  the  price  of  fish 
tod  coals ;  their  news  about  the  freight  of  the  last  smack 
urived  at  the  little  harbour ;  and  the  petty  gossip  at  the 
*eekly  meetings  of  the  club  of  local  quidnuncs  which  Smith 
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alUtnl«««l  Aa  he  lookfd  out  of  the  wimioirt  be  mi  I 
bur^h  ut  the  other  aulc  of  the  firth,  and  he  often  wu  u* 
to  rniSH  the  ferry  to  liave  rational  cunvrrmtK»n  wv.: 
frifiniH.  for  he  km?w  that  hivni  Hume  h:ui  a  aperial  cht 
p-U'ly  for  him  in  .luinrs  <'..urt.  Year*  puMed  by.  a^ 
woa  at*i»rl«*l  in  wnlitu'  his  Wraith  of  Satwnx  In  Ln 
study  he  would  di<  tale  t«»  h:*  amanuenaia,  hu  hi»ly  iwit.i 
.ui  i  fro,  and  Mui-arine  the  wall  nver  the  ui.int«'l|*:e«-«  «:'J 
|Miiu.ituin  ••!!  I.im  ]hiWiUt*-*1  head.1  KturroMni  .?i  hu  »■» 
would  Umnie  ntraii^ely  oMivmua.  Uue  Sunday  mirs::: 
enjmvM-d  in  his  th*>ucht.4,  he  U-^iin  to  walk  in  the  «rar; 
hi*  ilri-.i-iiiL' -#«wii,  an  1  vacantly  wandervd  through  the  p 
the  hi^h-;>Mil.  tiil  he  nearly  reached  I>utnfertnl;:ie  ai 
in  1  lot  hu.iv  where,  hi*  w.v  routed  fr««rii  hi*  mere  by  lb*  f 
of  the  t« «liiii^  U-1N  ami  ti.e  si^ht  «»f  folk  *  taring  at  tre  tc 
.i|*i>ar:li>)n  as  they  went  divriuly  Sabhith-rlad  to  k:rk  ! 
Ti.r  yi-.-irn  triii  17  7-  t-*  1775  wm  U>  have  k«^t 
•  >:;• :! y  in  I>'ii-l«-n.  wh»-r»-  he  waa  bu*y  <  ■•ru)>!f-t.ng  --J 
iMniii!  f«:ii*»r  yrun  h-  hail  vmted  the  <a|i:tal  and  :! 
|-r»h.ihly  i*i  17»>1  that  K-  hail  hi*  faruoti*  m\er\:ew  w:t 
I.  li!;H..ii.  »>;.-:.,  ;i>  il.i.  h-\:.  iv'r.ij'l.^r  |ut  it  ru.ld'.y  *  tb» 
ii-  t  lake  :••  f.%  h  "th'T  '  ««r.  to  put  it  •■■•rTivrly  th*T  6* 
Mr  Wiil.ani  Mrai. .»:.'*  a  k«*r;  al>r 
•■  .-ii- ■::.-.-»:  i-:in«-i  lr--r:.  \i.r  jrwa 
■■-all--  X  :  ::»■  w.v>  ha  I  •■-•:u;*  :Iy  ttl  t 
1  he  rt  *"rt  tii- -re  j«inj»:.!  ?;.4T.  :; 
'-•I  tn  !h«"  ■■■i,.r  i. ■•■•I  ri  .  r.  -...•t  -j 
i  '.  iP  1  "■.•■  ■  :»  !••  fi.-;  i  •-■  r  ..  «:■.*. 
•  ■!"  ••■!■.  :«*•  :..  i  t  :*.».  j.  -r  j  !  •■:■  a: 
■»  with  A-i.i:ii  ^!:i.:n  :..  f  !*•.*:.  r.- 
:i  «■  ■  ,-..  1  :.  ■  j-  :  .«  :),.-  -t ....  -•  •:  vr  1 
■:..*  in  •il-.i'  iMiv  ••■■  h:ti»  :.  :.*.*  *■■* . 
v   ii    i-wr    ». .  :,    i.rr:;if"p!  ■  *.*    ::. 
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imier  of  the  sage  of  Bolt  Court — a  retort  meant  as  sheer 
opcrtinenoe,  for  that  place  was  noted  for  dulness  and  dirt — 
he  "town  of  mud"  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  No  love 
m  lost  between  the  two  men.  "  I  have  seen  the  creature" 
—thus  irreverently  did  Mr.  Smith  speak  of  the  great  man — 
"stood  bolt  upright  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  company,  and 
without  previous  notice  fall  upon  his  knees,  behind  a  chair, 
ind  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  resume  his  seat  at 
table— and  this  several  times  of  an  evening."  1  Time  must, 
however,  have  soothed  Johnson's  animosity  or  brought  him 
to  penitence,  for  in  1775  Adam  Smith  was  admitted  a 
•ember  of  the  Literary  Club,  in  which1  the  moralist's  voice 
Hi  tU-powerfuL  Boswell  was  disgusted  at  the  choice  of  his 
old  professor  to  sit  at  the  august  board.  Gibbon's  entrance 
W  had  enough — "  a  disgusting  creature,"  said  Bozzy — and 
has  was  another  to  spoil  his  pleasure.  *  Smith,  too,  is  a 
•anber,"  he  wrote  in  chagrin  to  his  friend  Temple;  "it  has 
bfc  its  select  merit"*  This  is  very  fine.  Evidently  Mr. 
Nth  was  not  the  most  vivacious  of  table  -  talkers.  In- 
taartive,  well-informed  he  certainly  was,  but  London  dinere- 
nt  did  not  care  for  too  substantial  colloquial  fare.  It  was 
rftor  listening  to  the  economist's  rather  heavy  harangues, 
Uivered  in  decisive  professorial  manner,  that  Garrick  one 
kj  whispered  to  his  friend — "  What  do  you  say  to  this,  eh  ? 
--flabby,  eh  ? "  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  utterance  thick  and 
ihnost  stammering,  which  did  not  help  to  captivate  the  wits 
fed  men  of  the  world.8  It  is  useless  for  a  man  in  society 
*  have  a  "  wealth  of  conversation "  if  he  has  no  small 
iange. 

It  was  in  1776  that  the  work  to  which  so  many  years 
l*d  been  devoted  saw  the  light  For  years  his  friends  had 
been  looking  for  it.  Great  things  were  expected  of  it,  and 
*hen  the  Enquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared,  interest 
i&  Edinburgh  literary  circles  was  keen.  It  does  not  say  much 
for  the  critical  acumen  of  his  friend  "  Jupiter "  Garlyle,  that 
k  can  only  say  of  this  epoch-making  book  that  "  it  is  full  of 
^petitions,  and  that  the   second  volume  consists  of  essays 

1  Ths  Bmt  1791,  iii.  2.  *  Letter*  to  Temple,  p.  233. 

1  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  279 ;  Stewart's  Works,  p.  117. 
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like  occasional  pamphleta,  without  toroe  or  < 
Almost  unnoticed  by  reviews,  though  it  mob 
second  edition,  its  eflbct  was  in  a  in 
legislation ;  and,  curious  to  say,  it  was  Iks  To 
that  first  recognised  its  great  principles,  sad  Iks 
Fox  that  flouted  tbem.'  Political  economy  ratios 
by  Adam  Smith  from  vagrant  theories  into  a  ecseai 
views  he  enforced  were  not  all  new — free-trade  had 
advocates  before  him.  His  theories  wars  not  aO  tone 
economists  had  to  comet  tbem  after  Urn.  Bnt  I 
insight  into  the  social  laws  which  regelate  oosami 
trade,  his  power  of  illustrating  large  principles  by  the 
facts  of  life,  his  vsst  stores  of  ofaeenration.  which  he  e 
to  confirm  a  statement  or  to  bant  a  fallacy — th 
remarkable  in  a  man  who  in  private  lib  aooamd  t 
aboent-iuinded  of  mortals.  Friends  laughed  at  his  s 
uess  to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  yet  be  would  ess 
affairs  great  economic  laws  at  work  which  were  hsye 
vision.  Nothing  eecaped  him :  the  making  of  pins  tl 
the  doctrine  on  the  division  of  labour ;  the  practice  o 
at  Patlihesd  exchanging  nails  fur  goods,  illustrated  t 
ciplee  of  barter.  The  ingenuity  of  his  coucluaton*.  it 
said,  comes  often  with  the  pleasant  unexpected* 
witticism.1  The  whole  nuhject  becomes  in  hie  h 
"dutnal  science."  and  the  illustrative  facts  which  I 
from  his  oleervation  at  home  and  abroad  even  make  it 
chara*  Urnittically  aaid.  "  a  m«»t  amusing  book  al 
time*  "  *  It  m  u«A  in  that  htfht.  however,  the  world  is 
to  n-K*ni  it.  Much  has  heen  «aid  about  the  inonoa 
the  author  <>f  thr  Th«*y  %f  Mvftd  Nra/iauw/j,  i|n»  hat 
moral  feelm-.;  fa>m  *vni|athy.  in  hu  HW/A  •/  .Y«feai 
eellUhneai  an  thr  all  |»rv tailing  motive  in  ooodurl  I 
ebe  muld  he  do  '  He  tiw»k  the  strongest  impulae  w: 
duiihu^llv  w«»rl»  in  trade,  in  <-*»m  metre,  and  liusineaa - 
"  the  natural  eff.«rt  of  the  individual   U»  better  his  oo 
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(which  conduces,  he  holds,  to  the  well-being  of  the  race). 
Whenever  human  nature  ceases  to  act  in  the  struggle  for 
prosperity,  individual  or  national,  mainly  on  that  self-regarding 
principle,  it  will  be  time  to  complain  of  Adam  Smith  treating 
it  as  die  main  factor  in  political  economy. 

Among  those  who  hailed  his  success  with  loving  praise, 
no  Trace  was  so  grateful  to  him,  none  so  earnest,  none  so 
nh&ble,  as  that  of  David  Hume,  to  whose  own  economical 
theories  he  was  not  a  little  indebted.  The  friendship  of  long 
jun,  the  intimacy  of  congenial  natures,  bound  these  two 
fflen  together  with  an  attachment  stronger  than  united  any 
often  of  that  distinguished  band.  One  day  in  1775,  as 
idem  Smith  and  John  Home  were  on  their  way  to  Scotland, 
thrir  chaise  stopped  at  Morpeth  Inn,  and  there  they  found 
Ikrid  Hume  travelling  alone,  weary  and  ill,  to  London,  to 
omit  Sir  John  Pringle  about  his  health.  In  his  boundless 
pod-nature  John  Home  at  once  turned  back,  accompanied  his 
di  Mend  first  to  London  and  thence  to  Bath,  while  Smith 
*•»  obliged  to  go  on  his  way  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  mother 
«m  3L1  When  next  they  met,  it  was  at  that  dinner  in 
My  to  which  the  dying  philosopher  had  summoned  his  old 
fttnrades  on  his  return  from  Bath,  and  often  he  visited  him 
fa  his  sick-room.  Hume  was  anxious  that  he  should  publish 
for  him  after  death  his  Dialogues  on  Beligion  and  Essay  on 
Suicide,  but  with  his  usual  caution  and  timidity  he  declined 
toe  commission.  He  was  afraid  of  the  "  clamour,"  he  was 
•fraid  of  the  odium :  a  tremor  which  turned  out  to  be 
?uite  unnecessary,  for  when  they  did  appear  they  caused 
bo  commotion  whatever.  But  "  clamour "  against  him  did 
•rise  where  he  least  expected  it.  When  Hume's  brief  auto- 
biography was  published,  he  appended  a  letter  to  Strahan, 
toe  printer,  giving  an  account  of  the  historian's  last  days, 
**A  an  estimate  of  his  character,  which  concluded  with 
toe  words :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered 
him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching 
M  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man 
18  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  Here 
*ere  words  which  created  a  furore  among  the  pious  and  the 

1  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Home,  p.  169. 
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orthodox.  An  atheist  yet  -perfectly 
yet  a  "good  man,"  a  denier  of  mektioa  yet  -p 
wis*"  There  indeed  was  blasphemy!  It  van  am 
protest  that  Home  m  no  atheist ;  far  excited  ettfcodsi 
not  stickle  about  the  accuracy  of  an  epithet  or  a  fas 
vigorous  LMUr  to  Adam  Emiik.  LLD^  iy  mm  tf  Us 
ealUd  Chrutimtu,  from  Bishop  Heme's  pen,  ran  I 
several  editions,  showing  that  a  man  oonld  not  be  w 
good  who  was  M  guilty  of  the  atrocious  wirkedn—  of  d 
atheism  throughout  the  land,"  and  dim  on  twang  peer 
Smith  ss  upholding  the  criminal  opinions  of  the  pagan 

After  all,  Adam  Smith  suffered  no  damage  in  his  pa 
far  two  years  later  be  was  appointed  Camuuasmacr  ef  0 
with  a  salary  of  £600 ;  and  as  the  Duke  ef  Buodcqgl 
not  accept  his  offer  to  resign  the  pension  ef  £500.  hi 
comfortable  fortune  for  a  homely  bachelor.     Mr.  Oomaa 
Smith  conreyed  bis  goods  and  chattels,  his  ample  Kba 
old   mother,   and    spinster   cousin.   Miss   Jean    Dcm% 
Edinburgh,  where  be  cboee  ss  his  residence  Ptonara* 
st  the  end  of  a  narrow  wynd  off  the  Csnongata.  which 
a  palatial  residence  in  thoas  days.1     There  he  had  a 
could   make  him   happy:   his  mother  whom  he  ndon 
friends  around  him ;  hi*  library  of  3000  volumes,  with 
in  which  he  took  pride,  saying  lo  Smellie,  the  learned 
who  wu  luuking  over  them.  -  I  am  a  beau  in  nothing 
books."     He  was  employed  st  his  office  in  the  Royal  Si 
over  plant  fur  a  lighthouse,  reports  on  smuggknfc  the  s 
*imi  of  illicit  stills,  the  sp|mintmcnt  of  excisemen.    That 
vtry  appropriate  •* cupetion  («»r  s  man  of  his  inttllacUnl 
)rt  thi*  insight  he  gained  into  details  about  taxes  and  I 
ww  nf  no  small  «*rvir*  U»  him  in  succwaive  sdbtumi 
jjrrat  work 

Miiil-uryh  *.i»  full  of  interest  for  his  nil*  boor* 
impuaihlr  to  tpi  out  of  hi*  oflirr  without  seeing  snow  no 
auer   to   »|-aW    !■•  «ir   aoiue  Uvre  to  avoid.      He  *t¥*g< 
TritH  i|ul   lt<U  ri**»ti  «n«l  hr   Kit  pi**   in  ("truing  the 

:   Wit.  i  t.»  *f  ****«!■   '.«  tft  ITlK)   «!»••  *  tn&mi  m  c*«^g  i»  mmf  « 

•    *  MlM    '•     f.  .•    ■  •{  t.rv  ■  Hf    f;tt  L|  I  **■!   tt:   ««f  4ra«l=£  H^K  W*  | 
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Society  of  Edinburgh,  at  whose  scientific  meetings  he  was  to 
be  seen  in  placid  slumber l ;  and  he  acted  as  captain  of  the 
trained  bands  of  the  town,  decked  out  in  their  quaint  garb. 
There  was  the  Oyster  Club,  which  in  a  tavern  at  two  o'clock  sat 
down  to  a  simple  repast.  Adam  Smith,  Drs.  Kobertson  and 
Blair,  Dr.  Cullen,  Dugald  Stewart,  Henry  Mackenzie  were  there ; 
md  the  abstemious  cronies,  Dr.  James  Hutton  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Black,  whose  diet  consisted  of  a  few  prunes  and  milk  and  water. 
Black  and  Hutton  were  the  men  Smith  loved  best — two 
companions  strangely  unlike,  yet  closely  attached  to  each 
other.  Dr.  Black,  in  his  modish  costume,  with  his  nicely- 
balanced  judgments  and  apt  phrases,  uttered  in  always  purest 
English,  was  a  curious  contrast  to  Dr.  Hutton,  in  drab,  Quaker- 
like dress  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  loquaciously  eager  on  every 
possible  and  impossible  scheme,  which  he  discussed  in  the 
broadest  of  Scots.  It  was  said  that  "every  eye  brightened 
when  Hutton  came  into  the  room" — a  physician  who  never 
practised,  a  farming  laird  intent  on  every  improvement,  a  dis- 
tinguished mineralogist,  the  founder  of  modern  Geology.2  "  Dr. 
Black  hated  nothing  so  much  as  error,  Dr.  Hutton  hated 
nothing  so  much  as  ignorance,"  remarked  Professor  Playfair. 
Edinburgh,  like  all  small  towns,  where  every  one  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  everybody  else,  abounded  in  gossip,  tinctured, 
however,  more  with  good-humour  than  ill-nature ;  and  it  told 
stories  of  the  two  humorists.  They  had  argued  themselves  above 
all  popular  prejudices  on  diet,  and  resolved  to  carry  their  opinions 
mto  practice.  Since  the  ancient  world  partook  of  testaceous 
creatures  of  the  sea  as  delicacies,  why  turn  up  the  modern  nose 
hi  abhorrence  of  those  that  crawl  on  dry  land  ?  Why  not  eat 
snails?  They  were  wholesome;  they  were  nutritious;  and 
did  not  epicures  of  old  prize  the  molluscs  fed  in  the  marble 
quarries  of  Lucca  ?  The  two  emancipated  philosophers  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  have  snails  for  supper.  They  sat  down 
to  the  feast.  Silently  they  looked  at  the  dish ;  shyly  they 
drained  from  looking  at  each  other ;  slowly  each  took  a 
mouthful — their  gorges  rising  in  flat  rebellion  as  they  did  so. 
At  length  Dr.  Black,  in  slow,  delicate,  tentative  voice,  remarked 
m  his  gentlest  manner,  "  Doctor,  don't  you  think  they  taste  a 
1  Cltylcn'i  Early  Life  of  Rogers,  \\  96.         *  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  i.  57. 
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little— e  wry  little  queer?" 

Tak*  them  awe't     Tek'  them  ewmM" 

rising  in  loathing.     80  began  end  ended  thrir  i 

manner  of  the  ancicnta."1 

Adem  Smith  wna  appreciated  in  Edinbogh 
not  in  London.  He  might  "convey  hie  ideee  in  Ike 
of  a  lecture,**  hie  voice  might  be  berth  end  Mi 
thick,  bat  there  wee  that  emile  which  Gariyle 
"captivating";  those  manneri  which 
knowledge  of  things  and  aflaim  Hie 
to  what  was  going  on  around  him  led  him  into ' 
delighted  his  friends,  though  they 
scrapes.  At  dinner  one  day  be  was 
the  conduct  of  a  public  man,  when  suddenly  it 
him  that  the  son  of  the  person  he  was  ecndcmni 
beside  him.  and  he  was  heard  ejaculating  to 
care— deil  care,  its  a*  true  \ "  Placid  as  he  wan*  nft  times* 
feelings  could  be  keenly  roused,  and  when  e  gendsmsn  e) 
Dalkeith  Palace  left  the  room,  where  ho  had 
some  virioua  action  with  cynical  tolerance, 
out :  M  We  can  breathe  more  freely  now ;  theft 
indignation  in  him  ' "  ' 

Aiutiii^  hie  nuuy  friends  in  old  Edinburgh,  life  was  | 
in  ttioM*  Aa\%.  The  Sunday  suppers  at  fanmwe  Hones  wm 
evrnt*  U»  rvtifmlier.  A  Unit  eight  o'clock  there  came  ths  leni 
of  wll-kn<»*ii  *u*pa  and  tlie  sound  of  fiunilier  veiess  in  At 
narrow  wyinl.  aii*1  minr««Mve  knocks  st  the 
tokened  thr  arrival  of  intimate*,  who  came  withont  the! 
<>f  nn  :n\;tat:*»n  all  Iwin^  certain  of  a  welcome  at  the  I 
l-»ir  I.  with  it*  ti*h  and  rollopa  and  roasted  fowls.  He  fen* 
%A  •  un-t  Purine  ulk  as  lilair  and  Hutton  and  Cbrfyh 
Mi<n*  in  t-a^r  •li%ru**ioti.  the  min<l  of  the  boat  might  weed* 
ur  aw .iv  t*i  tlrvjtmlatitl.  till  m-allrd  by  Mm*  hmd  daecnssM  to 
h  t'l  it* 't  f<  '.!-*.  1.  or  ii|>roam>u«  mirth  over  a  joke  he  eseJi  ■* 
*•*»■  lair*  tht:«-l  ar«»'iri'l  of  the  gi»»l  man's  atntrectednss* ess 
w.-rr  n ■•.i!,t-l  with  unfiling  ?mL  T1m*  familiar  story  was  to" 
i>f  his  w.wkiru*  round  and  n»un  I  the  tea-Ubte,  \ 

•*  r  v%  »  **t  «^,»t!  ,  M>li    in  .  -  ItnarfMal  Oil 

•  r»  *i«»*-t  «  h~i>.  1  in 
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e  as  he  approached  the  tray  unconsciously  abstracting 
ys  of  sugar,  which  he  munched  as  he  took  his  rounds, 
pinster  cousin,  in  agony  at  the  "  wastry/'  hid  the  bowl 
lap  below  the  table.  The  company  in  Lady  Mary 
rawing-room  in  1767  were  entertained  one  day  by  the 
Mr.  Darner  visiting  the  philosopher  as  he  was  sitting 

breakfast.  As  they  talked  Mr.  Smith  took  a  piece 
and  butter,  which  he  rolled  round  and  round  with  his 
ind  then  put  into  the  tea-pot  and  poured  water  over  it 
1  poured  the  stuff  out  into  a  cup  and  tasted  it,  he  said, "  it 
worst  tea  he  had  ever  met  with." 1  One  day  he  entered 
3ms  Office,  where  the  portly  porter  in  his  scarlet  gown 
l  the  usual  salute  with  his  ponderous  staff.  Completely 
that  morning  of  a  form  which  he  had  seen  gone  through 
•  day,  and  reminiscent  of  the  drill  of  the  City  Train 
which  he  was  captain,  he  fancied  this  was  the  drill- 
before  him,  and  obediently  raised  his  cane  with  both 
1  the  middle,  like  a  musket,  to  return  the  salute,  and 
>  porter  lowered  his  staff  and  turned  to  the  left  to  make 
his  master,  the  Commissioner  drew  to  the  right,  and 
his  cane  to  the  same  angle.  The  porter  leading  the 
tairs,  the  distrait  philosopher  marched  formally  step 
and  as  the  bewildered  official  opened  the  door  and 
again  his  staff  in  salute,  Mr.  Smith  copied  every 
rith  his  cane,  and  bowed  with  equal  ceremony — enter- 
>ffice  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  done  anything 
Another  day  he  was  observed  absently  producing 
copy  of  the  signature  of  another  witness  to  a  document, 
f  writing  his  own  name. 

figure  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  High 
-dressed  in  a  light -coloured  coat,  in  cocked  hat 
-brimmed  beaver,  white  silk  stockings,  and  silver- 
shoes,  a   bamboo   cane    held   over   his    shoulder,   as 

carries  his  musket,  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
old  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  his  garden.  Thus 
ed,    with    eyes    gazing    vacantly,    and    lips    moving 

y  Mary  Coke's  Journal,  i.  1 4 1  (printed  for  private  circulation). 
8  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Works,  xix. 
3  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  i.  75. 
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at  if  in  inaudible  converse,  i 
wina  thing  hia  countenance,  hia  body  : 
anoe  describee  it*  "  vermicolarly,  aa  if 
meant  to  allar  hia  direction  or  to  turn 
tha  Musselburgh  fahwife,  aa  aha 
attired,  vacant-eyed,  amiable  nan  p 
him  for  a  demented  but  harmlaaa  old  gsntlsjnan,asjd  ■JJsai  I 
her  aiater  vender  of  haddocks.  "  Haah !  and  he  is  waal  fall 
tae !  •  Hia  vary  unpractioalnass  in  little  aflhoa  of  Ma  eaj 
endeared  him  tha  mora  to  friends,  who  ware  aesnstrtsi  I 
feeling  they  were  at  laaat  in  aoma  thinp  anptihn  ta  a  pmi 
In  political  matters  he  waa,  like  moat  of  He  Soale  hsaahsmi 
tha  aide  of  liberalism ;  in  religion  ha  did  not  peunennet  I 
opinions,  and  his  friends  did  not  qnaataon  hsss,  thajs^  tssi 
knew  hia  convictions  were  deep.  Doabtlaas  ha  waa  af  eV 
religion  M  to  which  all  sensible  man  belong."  and  •  whisk  I 
sensible  man  keep  to  themselves."  Like  Dr.  flatten,  hi  ■ 
no  great  church-goer,  and  waa  addicted  to  going  ont  in  k 
sedan-chair  for  an  airing  on  Sondaye,  whale  tha  cfcnsafc  Id 
were  ringing.9  Yet  he  may  hava  agreed  with  hia  aid  Ma 
when  he  said  it  wan  sometimes  worth  while  foing  te  (he  ti 
mervlv  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  eoming  onts 

Time  brought  many  intirmitaaa  to  a  life  so 
In  17H7  he  was  sixty-four  years  old,  bnt  na 
sturdy,  strong-built  man  of  yora.  •  Worn  to  akin 
he  nwolved  to  vi»it  I^ndon  to  oonanlt  hia 
William  HtinW.  H*  waa  able  to  enter  society. 
In*  reputation  was  so  eatablished.  that  ha  waa  aa  hansajasi  I 
4t4U'Mii**ii  »a  by  m«*n  of  letters.  A  pleasant  alary  is  tali  hi 
wh«n  .it  a  t'Mtiiitry  h«»im»  he  met  AddingUm.  GfanviDs*  si 
Wilhitni  Pitt.  tb«*  company  mar  as  tha  great  Seolaenan  eats* 
:Ih  riHiiu.  "  lie  snad*!.  p»f  airmen,"  said  hr.  "  Na\*  i*fsm 
Put.  "wk  will  *un<i  till  you  are  sealed  first,  far  we  aft  I 
your  «*«  h«»Upi  •  llif  ci|i|  man  had  the  gratification  ef  Infa 
that  lu«  tr*rh;n.:  lul  #*  apt  and  brilliant  p«pile»and  | 
art- n*  to  !*•■  iitiif  Inn  diviplr* 


1    "fnrU  •  /.!-*•  <f  J     Smith,*!..}. 
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The  great  economist's  last  days  were  spent  in  revising  his 
Thmy  of  Moral  Sentiments — a  favourite,  but  not  an  epoch- 
making  book.  His  physical  strength,  however,  was  spent ;  his 
body  wasted  to  a  shadow ;  his  spirits  had  become  dull  and 
lethargic,  and  his  friends  feared  that  he  was  dying.  It  was  then 
that  the  lovable,  choleric  old  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  hearing  that 
the  friend  from  whom  he  had  been  long  estranged  was  ill,  came, 
with  his  shivering  frame  clad  in  furs,  in  his  chair,  to  wait  by 
his  bedside.  Dr.  Cullen  attended  him,  and  the  inseparable 
companions,  Black  and  Hutton,  at  his  urgent  request,  a  week 
before  his  death  burnt  a  host  of  manuscripts  which  he  was 
anxious  should  be  destroyed.  His  work  was  done,  yet  he  said 
sadly, "  I  meant  to  have  done  more."  A  curious  picture  of 
stoical  philosophy  and  Scots  stolidity  is  to  be  found  at  a 
supper  the  Sunday  before  he  died.  The  board  was  spread 
as  usual;  the  usual  friends  had  come;  the  host  received 
them  with  cheerful  welcome,  and  the  hospitable  smile  on  his 
win,  sunken  face.  After  they  had  supped  and  talked,  they 
saw  that  he  was  wearied,  and  pressed  him  to  retire ;  and  as  he 
left  the  room  he  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  door  handle,  and 
quietly  said,  "  My  friends,  I  fear  I  must  leave  this  happy 
meeting,  and  that  I  shall  never  meet  you  again.  But  I  trust 
we  shall  meet  in  another  and  a  better  world." 1  This  was  in- 
deed the  last  meeting,  and  it  is  a  good  instance  of  unemotional 
Scottish  temperament  that  the  genial  company  saw  the  old 
man  withdraw,  soon  to  die,  while  they  remained  at  his  table, 
discussing  his  books,  his  character,  his  wine,  and  the  prospects 
°f  his  death,  when  he  went  off  to  bed.  Next  Saturday  (17  th 
June  1790)  Adam  Smith  was  dead,  and  a  few  days  after  the 
merry  guests  at  his  supper  were  mourners  at  his  grave.2 

1  Sinclair's  Old  Times  and  Distant  Plans,  p.  12,  on  authority  of  Rev.  A, 
Aliwn. 

1  Of  Smith's  religious  opinions  little  is  definitely  known,  but  a  passage  in  his 
Tkory  of  Moral  Sentiments  gives  some  indication  of  them.  Referring  to  the 
cnj*l  fate  of  the  Calas  family  :  "  Religion  can  alone  afford  them  every  effectual 
con»fort  She  also  can  tell  them  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  men  may 
™*k  of  their  conduct,  while  the  all -seeing  Judge  of  the  world  approves  of  it. 
S***loDecan  pn-sent  to  them  a  view  of  another  world — a  world  of  more  candour, 
"QDj4nitj,  and  justice  than  the  present,  where  their  innocence  is  in  due  time  to 
w  declared,  and  their  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded." 


CHAPTER  VD 

UTBBABY   JUDGE* :    LOUD   KAMI 


THEEB  judgee  WfW 

of  Scotland ;  but  it 

the  Inw  m  to  the  Church, 

of  men  of  rmnk  and  I 

culture   and    taste 

who  had  the  brain*,  h       n 

of  feudal  law  and  the 

clergy  had  culture  and 

arruaaliou  of  the  rem       i 

devoted  time  to  t     it  bu 

should  have  spent  -      their  « 

Young  advo         in  the  sarljr  part  of  the  < 
t  nu  ui  tit*  a%  a||irenti<       to     rritera  or 
vkvrr  ntiitng  in   their  ,  up  the  tornpik* 

n.i^ht  i«»  u*<d  an  l«Nin«  a  at  night.  Them,  far  ft  M 
;«•••  ti.».  Udimt  i&trarteil  aa  inch  work  in  eogmatiftg  aad 
r.n;  1  r;**!«  a*  he  .-  uld.  and  imparted  aa  much 
•  an-*!  ••!  tii.-  im-at  Ihit«h  jurist*,  wboae  L*tin 
•liii\  wini tn »u -Iv  •  iu*»i  in  thf*  Court.  After  the  yooftg  m* 
ttu-ii  I  at  thr  "  laitrrn  "  tlertrrn  «-r  deak).  thejr  w*te  axa 
f..r  i fi«-  K-.r  j  r»— nMii^  a  thi-m*  wntteft  for  then  mar1 
Mr  Ti.  :iit*  l!u  hiiu.AH  which  e*»inpras*rd  m«r*  Lttii 
iwrUr  f..h.»  H.4M1B1  rijii  )«*,*«■  than  their  head*  noata^a 
th«*ir  w!  -it  .  .*rrrr  'I  he  ri«her  ><»ung  men.  bnverer.  w* 
•■■    l"ti     Ii*       r    i*u*u  :.  •  i.    **r    Levd  -  t    *rhere    thei    c* 
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snded  the  sleepy  class-rooms  and  yawned  over  the  ponderous 
in  lectures ;  and  then  concluded  their  studies  by  visiting 
ntpellier  and  Paris.  They  came  home  with  a  fine  air  of 
tinental  fashion,  a  costume  from  the  red  heels  of  their  shoes 
the  curls  of  their  wigs  of  latest  Parisian  shape,  and  ever 
sr  looked  down  on  the  provincial  ways  and  speech  of  their 
lie-bred  countrymen.1 

Henry  Home  was  too  poor  to  pursue  study  abroad,  for  he 
b  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Karnes,  whose  acres  were  burdened 
h  wadsets,  whose  farm-houses  were  in  ruins,  and  whose 
ds  were  in  nettles.  Born  in  1696,  after  a  little  training 
m  the  parish  minister  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  become 
)rentice  to  a  writer ;  and  not  being  sent  to  college,  he  had 
educate  himself  by  studying  Latin  and  literature  in  his 
gal  lodgings.  The  struggles  of  his  early  life  became  bitter 
morie8  in  his  later  years  of  prosperity.  Often  would  he 
'  that  had  he  been  assured  of  £50  a  year,  no  consideration 
old  have  made  him  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  mind  and 
ly  he  had  then,  and  after  joining  the  Bar,  to  undergo.  His 
eer  was  intended  to  be  that  of  a  writer,  but  by  chance  his 
tones  got  a  new  bent     One  evening  he  had  been  sent  by 

master  to  Lord  President  Dalrymple,  who  was  living  in  his 
mrban  villa  near  Bristo  Street  There,  as  he  entered,  was 
'  stately  old  judge  in  his  bright  room  over  his  book,  the 
ighter  singing  a  Scotch  song  to  her  harpsichord.  When 
tiness  was  over,  talk  followed ;  after  tea  came  music,  and 

impecunious  son  of  the  Laird  of  Karnes,  delighted  with 
reception,  went  forth  into  the  winter's  darkness  to  his  poor 
jings  emulous  of  a  life  of  learned  ease  and  dignity,  which 
could  hope  to  reach  only  by  eminence  at  the  Bar.  From 
:  night  he  resolved  to  be  an  advocate,  and  for  that  purpose 
forked  and  pinched  and  saved  indomitably. 

In  1723  he  became  an  advocate,  and  then  his  struggles 
in  anew  in  a  profession  where  high  connections  were  the 
iports  to  practice.  The  .best  things  at  the  Bar  were  for  the 
J  of  good  families  like  the  Dalrymples  and  Dundases,  to 
>se  hands  judgeships  and  lord  presidentships  seemed  to 
ie  as  by  natural  right  At  the  Bar,  for  instance,  was 
1  Ramsay's  Scotland  wnd  Scotsmen,  i.  182. 
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Robert  Duudaa  of  Arnistoo,  wbota  father  tad 
been  judges,  and  who  himself,  end  hie  eoa  after  Va\  ww 
sit  ee  Presidents  of  the  Court.  Along  with  Dua  Pi 
of  Culloden,  the  meet  eloquent  advocate  at  the  let. 
"the  plentifullest  drinker  of  the  North,"  were  mkm 
the  femiliee  of  Grant,  Ferguson,  end  Erskiae;  kefae*  a 
writers  grovelled.  It  wee  herd  for  mptam&om  ■ 
Home  to  pit  himself  against  men  like  them  B 
the  august  fifteen  judges,  however,  he  plsadsil  wish 
success,  in  spite  of  his  leek  of 
for  subtleties  by  which  he  eis 
considerably  exercised  the  patience  ef  their  eeaaaaemH 
lordships.  He  had.  moreover,  time  <and  taste  far  asawl 
besides  legal  ambitions.  There  were  meetinge  si  the 
where  good  drink  wee  to  be  got  cbeapt  and  food  isll 
nothing,  not  merely  for  the  legal  onnenltatiea  with  wi 
which  advocates  in  those  days  always  held  over  daraS  e 
in  taverns,  With  William  Hamilton  ef  Baagoe?  and  < 
boon  companions  he  wee  merry  at  Bellow's  Ooafcevheasi 
the  "  Wills  "  or  -  Buttons  •  of  the  North  ;  he  wae  gay  si 
Assembly  in  Hell's  Wynd.  to  which  entrance  vw  harf«oei 
and  for  which  he  would  prepare  hie  lank  person  by  gs 
his  wig  newly  trimmed  by  the  nimble  hands  of  ft  lien  fee 
and  would  carefully  brash  his  well-used  coat  and  wasM 
trusting  that  their  defects  would  not  be  detected  by  p 
eyw*  in  tht*  ball-room,  ill-lighted  with  fallow  candles  1 
the  ull.  dark-visaged  advocate  was  a  beau  and  a  wn>  V< 
bv  Haiuilu>u  "  To  H.  II.  in  the  Assembly  "  recall  the  « 
days: 

Wh*n  Krtkin*  kadi  h#r  happ*  ait, 

Ati<l  Johorfoor  *h*k—  tW  tntaanae  f«e  ; 

Wbrti  bcauiMu  PnafW  ahiM»  < 

An*  I  irntly  Wrta  btr  twlliag  I 

!l*r  rmfrtuml  partnrr  «aalt  at  , 

rur»mtiK#  larmtfb  «aca  wiadtaf  i 

8**.  Hattt.  cum*  taoa  U»f»i 

Thjr  bout  tt»m  cuaqamaf  Uaatv't  famnt  I 

Tlir   buiy.   rager    lawyer   never    loat    sight   uf   ha 

*  |lu»Ut«*  •  iUmsiUU  \y  Cmnm),  Tpfar't  a~«m  i  »4 
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prospects  while  dangling  around  fair  damsels.  He  published 
reports  of  Decisions  of  the  Court,  which  made  judges  look 
hTouiaWy  on  the  man  who  could  drink  with  wits,  dance  with 
Wlo,  and  plod  with  lawyers.  When,  in  1741,  he  issued  in 
two  vast  folios  his  Dictionary  of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Hmkrn,  they  were  ready  to  bless  him.  For  till  then  the 
tenons  of  judges  were  unclassified,  imprinted;  lawyers 
seeded  to  ransack  musty  manuscripts  for  reports  and  pre- 
cedents, and  in  despair  of  finding  old  decisions,  lawyers  had 
to  quote  Bartolus  and  Cujacius  to  move  their  lordships  to  an 
«gin&l  decision.1  The  overflowing  intelligence  of  Home 
night  still  further  outlets  for  its  energy,  and  metaphysics 
gm  scope  for  that  subtlety  at  which  their  lordships  so  often 
viaced.  Philosophical  discussions  were  the  fashion  for  Edin- 
kzgh  brains  from  1720  to  1740.     The  speculations  of  Locke 

I  ad  of  Shaftesbury,  the  new  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Butler,  and 
fiftkheeon  of  Glasgow,  were  keenly  interesting  to  thinking 
JNog  men.  While  some  met  at  Thomas  Bankings  Inn,  and 
ttDed  themselves  the  Ranlrinian  £lub,  Home  and  others  were 
•embers  of  the  Philosophical  Club,  and  over  ale,  claret,  and 
fijetars  discussed  philosophy.  His  restless  brain  was  never 
rlHty  of  those  problems,  though  his  victims  were  often  weary 
rfhia  questions.  Irrepressibly  argumentative,  he  corresponded 
with  Baxter,  whose  treatise  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul 
hd  made  some  noise,  till  "  Immateriality  "  Baxter  was  worn 
•ot,  broke  off  communications,  and  testily  burned  the  letters ; 
h  corresponded  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  his  Being  and 
Attributes  of  Ood9  with  Berkeley  on  Idealism,  till  the  patience 
*&d  politeness  of  these  divines  were  sorely  tried ;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Butler  was  entangled  likewise  in  an  epistolary  dis- 
cussion, the  great  moralist  hoping  that  each  reply  might  be 
final,  only  to  find  another  lengthy  epistle  from  Scotland 
(postage  one  shilling)  would  arrive  to  prove  that  the  persistent 
inquirer  was  not  yet  at  rest.2 

This  exuberantly  critical  propensity  of  the  advocate  found 
•cope  in  combating  the  views  of  his  friend  David  Hume — 
then  the  only  man  of  letters  in  Edinburgh.  Henry  Home, 
<*ue  a  Jacobite  and  Episcopalian,  had  by  this  time  abandoned 

1  Tytler's  Karnes,  i.  108.  >  Ibid.  i.  27  ;  £am$ay,  I  166. 
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T     i     horaoon        oveml. 

a*  other*  have  done,  that  it » « 

til    i  e  very  dai 
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th      idelity.    Aui        b 

eoaiee-penned  ofaepleia.  Mr.  G 

J           d.  wrote  a  i        nous  pamphlet  egainrt  hie  deaf 

princi          the  I'resbyfc     > 

Edinburgh  wee  atoned  np  th 

against   the    terrible    tne 
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but  alao  of  Henry   Hi 
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defender  of  the   faith   t« 

cliarged  with  the  same  cm 

hitu»i»lf.  in  spite  of  the  work  rinsing  with  an  elegant  and  n 
jirav»r  whi<*h  Mr.  Hugh  lilair  had  compoeed  for  hi*  fa 
limine  w;t*  i-ertaiiily  not  lucky  in  hit  argument.  He  pi 
with  II mm*  that  tioth  moral  and  |»hysir«J  worlds  are  rah 
invuruil'le  Uws.  and  that  man  arts  fnim  mot  ire*  he  a 
i^ist.  Thi*  m  itUinuu^ly  like  heresy  ,  h*»w  did  he  vini 
hi- -ml  attl  l.uniAii  rej»|K>ii4ihility  ?  By  arvutag  that  he 
*>..«:)  A«ti  mi  ler  the  < tiu«lAkrii »  l*lief  that  be  111  Ave  1 
he-  !«  «i-<  imiiiatile  ft»r  hi*  anions  a*  if  he  had  rwall? 
will.  This  was  ihr  oddest  way  to  conciliate  ChneUei 
to  r»fut.-  |ki.-.i!i«  I!n  f'Hinl  iliat  it  wee  aafer  to  « 
Miiiwlt  tu  j  li<t.liiiK'4  "n  multiplepmnding"  and  "  taiJ 
t«*f<in*  tlit-ir  l'tnl«hi|A  niiti  lt«\i-  tii\ mity  u»  the  ear*  uf  pi 

•■tu  r. 
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far  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  high,  and  the  expectations 
fanned  of  him  as  a  judge  were  great.  He  thought  himself  rich 
with  a  judge's  salary  of  £500.  Sitting  beside  him  were  men 
fith  whom  he  had  measured  wits  at  the  Bar.  Some  of  these 
woe  of  far  more  polished  manners  than  his  own  —  Lord 
Kinto,  stately  and  dignified,  and  acquainted  both  with  polite 
letters  and  polite  manners ;  Lord  Tinwald,  most  courteous  of 
pitlemen,  as  he  lisped  out  his  elegant  charges  in  dulcet  tones 
fhich  earned  him  the  name  of  "  Sweet  lips."  There  was 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Drummore,  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  who  drank 
fceely,  lived  loosely,  and  attended  religious  ordinances ;  and 
■y  Lord  Grange,  the  unctuous  Presbyterian  saint,  whose  life 
ttd  conduct  were  those  of  a  Tartuffe.  Beside  him  was  my 
Lord  Dundas,  loud  and  rude  in  the  bench,  lively  at  the  beard, 
hep  in  potations  in  the  tavern,  sound  for  orthodoxy  on  the 
bor  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  Lord  Milton,  nephew  of 
h  incorruptible  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who,  after  managing  all 
h  patronage  of  Scotland  as  henchman  of  the  politically  all- 
pnrful  Lord  Islay,  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  dotage  to  pass 
h  time  playing  with  children's  toys.1  Prominent  amongst 
til  brethren  was  Lord  Auchinleck,  the  plainest-spoken  judge, 
ttwuth  in  speech,  with  good  sense  and  good  law  in  those 
Nix  "opinions"  during  which  the  Lord  President  signifi- 
siafly  displayed  the  sand-glass  which  was  kept  "  to  time "  the 
ipeeches  from  the  bench.  Such  men  Karnes,  with  his  keen 
*it,  measured  shrewdly,  making  dull  brethren  the  butts  of 
fo  jests  and  pleaders  the  helpless  recipients  of  his  sarcasms. 

At  that  period  the  Parliament  House,  in  which  the  law 
tourta  were  held,  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from 
rttt  it  did  after  the  great  fire  of  1824.  The  front  was 
picturesque  in  its  austere  way,  with  Scottish  turrets  and  the 
klustraded  roofs,  on  which  their  lordships  could  take  the 
&,  hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  The  Inner  Court,  in  which 
*l  the  august  "  fifteen  "  in  their  robes  of  scarlet,  was  a  low- 
ered room  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide ;  its  walls  dark  with 
^ke,  which  proceeded  from  the  fireplace,  with  its  broken 
"jambs*  and  its  ancient  grate  half  full  of  dust  and  ashes 
fchind  the  Lord  President's  chair.     On  each  side  of  the  bench 

1  Ramsay 'a  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  I  40-178. 
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printing-office  to  Mr.  Andrew  Symers,  the  bookseller,  for  his 
usnal  game  of  chess,  and  two  hours  after  was  seen  to  come 
out  with  flushed  face  and  ruffled  temper  after  the  inevitable 
squabble.  The  square  was  full  of  the  hubbub  of  life.  Merchants, 
bankers,  doctors,  ministers  took  their  morning  saunter  there 
before  they  had  their  "  meridian,"  and  exchanged  greetings  and 
snuff-boxes ;  lawyers  and  judges  bustled  past  with  their  gowns 
flowing,  their  legal  bob-wigs  on  their  heads,  and  their  cocked 
hats  under  their  arms.  The  buzz  of  voices,  the  noise  of 
bustling  porters  with  their  chairs,  the  cries  of  caddies  on  their 
errands,  all  made  the  place  a  scene  of  incessant  liveliness, 
and  none  enjoyed  it  more  than  Lord  Karnes. 

His  life  was  vastly  busy  in  his  house  in  New  Street,  off 
the  Canongate.  He  was  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
snd  in  winter  two  hours  before  daybreak,  with  his  books  to 
read,  his  papers  to  write  on  feudal  law,  history,  on  trade, 
on  philosophy,  on  criticism,  on  drains,  poetry,  or  sub -soil — 
frugally  covering  the  backs  of  old  letters  with  his  extracts 
md  notes.  After  early  breakfast  there  were  levies.1  Friends 
came  to  ask  his  counsel,  farmers  and  tradesmen  were  in  the 
lobby  to  consult  him  about  seeds  or  ploughing,  or  to  crave  his 
patronage  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  some  invention  of 
marvellous  efficiency,  which  would  assuredly  have  secured  the 
Amission  of  the  inventor  into  the  asylum  and  of  his  family 
into  the  poorhouse. 

The   Court   adjourned  at   mid-day  for   the   early  dinner, 
leaving  before  they  resumed  work  little  time  for  eating,  and 
less  for  drinking,  which  latter  operation  was  postponed   till 
supper.     In  the  evening  his  lordship  was  amongst  the  merriest 
*t  St  Cecilia  concerts,  making  himself  agreeable  and  facetious 
to  some  young  lady,  to  whom  he  exclusively  devoted  himself. 
At  supper  he  was  liveliest  and  broadest  over  punch  and  whist 
When    he   achieved   a   practice,   his   first  efforts  were  to 
^lieve  the  paternal  acres  from   their  paternal  burdens;  and 
now  he  lived   two  lives — one  as  a  judge  and   a  man  about 
t0*n,  the  other  as  a  fanner  and  a  laird.      If  his   wife  had 
&w  hobby    of   collecting    china,   he    had    his    hobby   of  im- 
proving land,   clearing    away   morasses,    ploughing,   draining, 

1  Tytler's  Kamcs,  i.  205  ;  Ramsay'*  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  i.  202. 
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planting,  ami  eticlosiug.  Still  more  scope  was  aflurdc 
rural  iaate*  when  by  his  wife  Iks  ^  t  the  fine  pe« 
Blair  bnimniond  near  Kincardine,  which  brougfe: 
and  ample  opportunity  for  practising  his  husbandry 
feat*  he  |*rfonncd  clearing  the  old  waste*,  wd*/ 
peat,  which  he  floated  down  the  Teith.  introdoc 
best  *k*1s  and  the  newest  implements!  Un  an 
night  after  the  Court  was  up  in  Edinburgh,  be  weak 
with  the  lantern  to  mark  the  growth  of  his  saplingi 
the  morning  he  was  hurrying  on  his  workman  wiiJ 
oaths  in  plain  Scotch,  and  impatiently  helping  thee 
stones  for  a  dyke.  His  old-fashioned  tanners,  who  1 
the  land  sterile  and  themselves  poor  by  old  modes 
culture,  rihuddered  at  these  wild  schemes,  which  ti 
certaiu  would  end  in  ruin.  One  day  his  lordship  wi 
ing  to  one  of  these  incredulous  tenants  of  a  manure  ••( 
lously  fertilising  power,  invented  by  Harvn  von 
(tennan  tjuack.  "Such,  my  good  friend,  is  its  pow* 
should  n«»t  lie  surprised  if  at  some  future  time  it 
able  to  carry  the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
pockets."  x  The  p  ply  was  disconcerting  from  the  **  i 
he  wouM  call  hun  :  "  M«iybe.  my  lord,  hot  I  *us{«<rt 
will  I*  abh«  to  l.rm^  \m  *  the  m»p  m  y««ur  wai«!ti*i 
Hm  cxperiimiits  did  mdr«*d  often  end  in  foil  itr.  hujr 
f*riii*"rV  «li-l:^ht.  but  ti«it  ihf  le<*  !*••  4t*ud«  uu;  as  «  t, 
m«*t  influential  improvers  of  hi*  tune.  Nothing  m 
hun  ii)«ire  t'»  the  rn«l  of  hi*  lite  than  to  hear  >*f  «  n>  * 
f«|»i!iiiifi^  whi-rl  <»r  Urn>«,  f-r  new  mod**  of  gr  ».-« 
turu:|i*  :  In  the  Sdw!  Shirty.  «hii  h  vu  en*V 
1  7  ."■  I  ••  11  ••uracil^'  ir.dmtry,  art,  and  s^r:  ul'.urr  :i.  : 
ii«i  n.«ii.:-r  was  ui*-r*-  si-lne  '.ban  he  !!«•  kept  up  «  ? 
«*u  ••  «r.h  I  'r  Hi*  k  nil  the  Attrition  of  r!»%  ». -. 
w;tf.  Pr«.f«-»*Mr  W*.*.  r  »»n  th«-  *-*•:.?  ration  of  \  Ur.'.i 
lit:!  •  11  thr  Uvu  1  if  !!!.•*;•  ifi  nf  the  eo?i%rr»i  u  «»f 
\t^rU!  '-  lit  .!'l  .  with  l**an  1  .1  W«-r  tin  j-»»r  l*w« 
'  blur*;.-  k;ug        Mm     Mi  nla«;:i    <>n    hlcrmxy     £.*•.;. 

1  Kk  .m        «  «■     »* *  »--*t>^-*   1   :   •     Ti'.it- 1  a« 
1  1    •■  •  A  *•%«#.        •-   1 
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becomes  breathless  in  the  effort  to  follow  this  versatile, 
indefatigable  lord  in  his  studies  and  his  works  which  came 
from  the  press  on  antiquities,  on  history,  on  law,  on  belles 
lettres.  When  he  asked  Lord  Monboddo  if  he  had  read  his 
last  book,  "  No,  my  lord,"  snarled  his  rival  judge  and  author, 
"you  write  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  am  able  to  read  " 1 ;  and 
he  farther  told  his  objectionable  colleague  that  no  man  could 
write  good  English  who  did  not  know  Greek,  of  which  he  was 
aware  Karnes  knew  not  a  word. 

In  1762  appeared  the  fruit  of  long  labour  in  his  Elements 
of  Criticism,  in  which  his  ceaseless  interest  in  literature  found 
scope,  making  his  name  as  critic  and  man  of  letters  spread  far 
and  wide.  There  he  analyses  beauty,  taste,  composition,  art, 
gardening,  showing  on  every  subject  an  ingenious  nature  at  work. 
All  judgment  on  art  and  letters,  according  to  him,  rests  on 
fixed  principles  ;  not  feeling,  but  reason,  is  the  infallible  judge 
of  taste  and  beauty.  Unluckily  for  his  reputation  as  a  critic 
with  posterity,  Ossian  is  declared  full  of  sublimity,  Gothic  art 
v  pronounced  fit  only  for  the  "  rude,  uncultivated "  places 
where  it  was  invented ;  the  Mourning  Bride,  with  its  fustian 
sentiment,  is  lauded  as  "  the  most  complete  of  English  dramas." 
This  work  appeared  in  an  age  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
■arch  into  the  origin  of  emotions  on  taste  and  beauty. 
Hutcheson  in  1725  had  given  his  inquiry  on  the  Original  of 
**  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue.  Hume  wrote  on  the  standard 
of  taste ;  Dr.  Gerard  of  Aberdeen  had,  in  1758,  also  issued  his 
tmyon  Taste ;  and  two  years  before  Edmund  Burke  had  made 
his  name  in  letters  by  his  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Blair,  in  his  class  at  college,  to  his  admiring  audience,  was 
kying  down  the  canons  of  literary  art ;  and  on  these  "  fixed 
principles "  was  conclusively  proving  Ossian  to  be — what  it 
Bfcver  was.  These  perennial  efforts  to  answer  a  question  on 
the  origin  of  aesthetic  feeling,  which  the  plain  man  never  puts, 
•H  leave  the  matter  exactly  where  it  was,  and  the  world  likes 
^d  dislikes,  admires  or  abhors  from  age  to  age,  heedless  of 
the  infallible  standards  or  the  finest  principles  of  any  theorist 
that  ever  lived. 

In  far-off   Ferney,   Voltaire,   whose   eager   mind   missed 

1  Ramsay,  i.  353. 
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information  and  acute  speculation  on  commerce,  trade,  crusades, 
poor-laws,  womankind,  and  a  hundred  more  subjects  drawn 
from  his  reading  on  history,  science,  and  travels.  It  is  at  once 
shrewd  and  shallow,  touching  rather  than  grasping  many 
questions  on  sociology,  on  which  the  old  man  was  wonder- 
folly  alert ;  yet  though  written  after  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Hriwfus,  its  economic  opinions  are  often  very  pre- Adamite. 
This,  his  most  popular  work,  he  called  the  "  child  of  his  grey 
hairs/*  and  yet  at  the  age  of  eighty  came  forth  his  Gentleman 
hmer,  in  which,  with  a  sharpness  gained  from  experience  and 
1  whimsicality  increased  with  age,  he  gives  agricultural  advice 
to  (he  world.  "  Why  should  I  sit  with  my  finger  in  my 
cheek  waiting  till  death  takes  me  ? "  he  sharply  asked  when 
congratulated  on  the  activity  of  his  old  age.1 

At  the  period  of  years  when  most  men  are  dead  or 
opged  in  dying,  he,  with  his  wife,  was  in  London,  and 
Tinting  his  old  literary  friend  Mrs.  Montagu  at  Tunbridge 
Welk  "  At  eighty-four  he  is  as  gay  and  as  nimble  as  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  his  sight,  hearing,  memory  perfect ;  he  is 

*  most  entertaining  companion/'  *  wrote  that  lively  old  blue- 
•tocking.  To  the  end  this  nimble  life  continued.  There  were 
the  early  hours  at  work,  the  three  o'clock  dinner,  when  from 
be  patriotism  French  brandy  and  claret  were  discarded  from 
Ae  table  for  whisky-punch  and  port 8 ;  his  old  friends  Adam 
Smith  and  Blair  and  Joseph  Black  on  Mondays  sharing  his 
vigorous  company.  The  meal  ended,  the  party  would  disperse 
to  their  homes  or  to  stroll  in  the  Meadows  or  the  streets,  and 
the  old  man  in  his  dressing-gown  and  velvet  cap  settled  down 
*ith  his  clerk  to  law  business,  which  occupied  him  very  per- 
fa&ctorily.  He  loved  his  walks  with  deferential  young  men 
<*  promise,  who  were  expected  to  wait  on  him  at  any  hour, 
•Bd  to  listen  respectfully  to  his  peripatetic  discourses.  If 
^7  flagging  of  attention  called  down  on  them  some  vigorous 
^letive,  by  an  adroit  compliment  for  his  farming  or  his  books, 

1   Tytler  and  Watson's  Son  ({stresses  of  Scotland,  i.  159. 

*  Tforan's  Lady  of the  Last  Century,  p.  247. 

0_    *  In  his  abhorrence  of  claret,  he  abolished  it  even  from  his  circuit  tables. 
Z**  day  at  the  circuit  court  dinner  he  asked  Henry  Erskine  where  he  supposed 

J&ttsing  and  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  to  be.    "Confined  to  part, 

y  lord,  like  ourselves,"  was  the  reply. 
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th«»   *ant<>iiir   humour   wax   rvAtup*!   to   (mlnarcha!    Ivt 
At    i'Viiuu^   ^-.ittiiTiii^.   to   wlm-h    fnrtnis   (tatf    «bn 
|ih»a-*«*«i.  with   tlie   hU|«j»  r  of  N-ota   fair,  puud   vi&c   as* 
talk,  tin*   votrran  wii  thi*  uicrruwt.  with   fullflavKirvii 
in  tiro.uimt  of  n|4*4fha  ami  canln  or  mumr  nil  inuinigtL 
It  wan  n««t  «»u  thf  U-noh  hi-  ac -hit;v«i|  tn<«t  cmi;l   4: 
l<»urnr<l   though   In-  wa*       With  ruu^lu    t*nij*r  *ad   £ 
man  in  r,  he   ImKi^l   «iuli  ju-1^^  out  of  thrir  •hcm'.y    1 
wiirit-^H*^  nut  <if  tht-ir   ni»!i)on«**.  au«l   na££f«i   j-lrav>r» 
thfir  ur^ium-nta.      "  lit*  ).aa  the  ot«tina«:y  of  a  mu>  a 
]«'\itv  ot  u  harlequin."  L."rowl*'«l   an   over- Liu  Lr*!   m«i:^cl 
a  I  N-r   all    Li'  w;i*  only  mih*  of  the   stmn^t   r»  r.«*   -jC  a> 
tr.itont  of  juiti'i-  tin-  w..rli  ever  naw  -worthy,  learned 
nioruN    with     tin-     l'»:;;!»-M    of    |#*Iiltw*    4!»i     thr    JT*Ci 

•  •f  in.-miii-rv  .mi  it  iif-«*ir*i  l\.»-  itatelin«-M  of  l>«nl  llav 
1  Miii«l.i-  i>f  Ai iii -t«  11.  .m*i  tl.«*  m:j\i!v  of  Mr  I-U\  I  ac;; 
!.-.i\«-n   tl.«-   i«.»;rt    w;:h   liuMty.      At  tin*  en«i  «f  :Lr 
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:.:n  !iii!i.ir;«-«  -h-'i!  I  \m-  •!:•;:.*  ail  in.1:.!  an!  a:!- 
j-i :— -iit-r-  .ill  ii-  1:  -i.i\  u.i>  .1  -ur.-  i.f  j  r:  ■;•  Ij  ri  II* 
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powdered  hair  in  a  long  pig-tail  waggling  in  kindly  sympathy 
— protesting  that  he  "  had  sucked  in  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  with  his  mother's  milk."     The  preposterous  Eskgrove, 
with  his  purple  scurvy  face,  his  huge  nose,  and  protruding  under- 
lip  supported  by  an  enormous  projecting  chin,  would  shuffle  in 
with  stealthy  tread  and  take  his  place  beside  this  worthy,  and 
mumble  his  wonderful  judgments  in  sententious  mispronounced 
absurdities.    The  jury — whom  he  obliged  respectfully  to  stand 
•  when  he  addressed  them — would  almost  feint  under  his  long 
harangues  as  he  prosed  on ;  "And  now,  gentle-men,  having  shown 
you  that  the  pannelTs  argument  is  utterly  imposeibill,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  that  it  is  extremely  improbabUL" 
The  prisoner  doomed  to  die  was  cheered  by  his  farewell  words : 
"Whatever  your  persuasion  may  be,  there  are  plenty  of  reverend 
pntlemen  who  will  be  happy  for  to  show  you  the  way  to 
Jrtemal  life."    "  Esky  "  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  Bar,  which 
fed  ridiculed  Lord  Monboddo  for  his  whims  and  his  hobbies, 
tod  despised  Lord  Stri&hen  with  his  interjected  "  weel,  weels  " 
•ad  his  *  oh  dears."     Stories  were  told,  not  to  his  moral  credit, 
°f  lord  Gardenstone,  who  sat  snuffing  copiously  on  the  bench. 
When  Lord  Karnes  flouted  him  with  a  scandal  connected  with 
*&*  fair  sex,  he  turned  to  his  friend,  whose  parsimony  was 
Glorious :  "  Gang  to  the  Deil,  my  lord ;  my  fauts  are  growin* 
tt*e  langer  the  less,  and  your  ain  the  langer  the  waur."      At 
***a  country  seat  his  love  for  pigs  was  so  touching  that  one  of 
***em,  when  young,  followed  him  like  a  dog,  and  at  night  slept 
^ith  him  in  bed,  till,  becoming  too  obese,  it  slept  on  the  floor, 
Covered  lovingly  with  his  lordship's  garments.1     Contrasted 
**ith  these  men  of  whims,  Lord  Braxfield  was  powerful,  with  his 
*^«tle-brow8,  his  red  face,  his  glowering  eyes,  his  thick  lips 
***d  growling  voice,  which  made  his  victims  in  the  dock  to 
^emble.     There  would  come  from  him  the  coarse  jokes,  which 
^  private  jovial  talk  were  seldom  decent,  the  fleering  inter- 
jections, the  insolent  gibes  in  vulgarest  Scots,  spoken  without 
**^*rt  or  pity.     "  You're  a  vera  clever  chiel,  maun ;  but  ye  wad 
^  fcane  the  waur  o'  a  hauging," 2  was  his  reply  to  a  prisoner 

_.    '  Cockburn's  Memorials  ;  Boswell's  "  Court  of  Session  Garland,"  in  Chambers's 
^"dilions,  ii  158  ;  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits. 

2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vi.  203  ;  Kay's  Portraits,  I  24. 
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was  even  more  forcible.  Each  morning  he  was  to  be  seen 
proceeding  to  Court  from  his  house  in  the  Canongate,  attended 
by  Sinkum,  his  favourite  caddy,  whose  stumpy  figure,  with  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other,  which  caused  him  to  duck  at  every 
step,  contrasted  with  the  tall,  slouching  lord,  bending  down  to 
hear  his  companion's  gossip  of  the  day.1  It  was  on  a  December 
day  that  he  finally  quitted  the  old  Court,  on  whose  bench  he  had 
been  so  notable  a  figure  for  nearly  thirty  years,  giving  his  not  too 
dignified  farewell  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him.8  Eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  dead — "of  old  age."  He  died  on 
27th  December  1782,  having  his  earnest  hope  fulfilled  that 
he  should  not  survive  his  faculties,  for  sight,  memory,  humour, 
shrewdness  were  keen  to  the  last 

Long  had  he  been  doyen  of  Scottish  literature,  and  while 

the  world  smiled  at  his  oddities,  laughed  at  his  jests,  doubted 

bis  law,  ignored  his  philosophy,  and  deplored  his  lack  of 

senatorial  dignity,  it  honoured  the  old  man  of  the  energetic, 

versatile  brain,  who  had  lived  brilliantly  through  a  century  of 

varied  history,  and  won  a  name  eminent  in  his  day.     When 

Adam  Smith  was  complimented  in  England  on  the  array  of  men 

°f  letters  who  threw  lustre  on  Scotland,  "  Yes,"  he  answered, 

u  but  we  must  every  one  of  us  acknowledge  Lord  Karnes  as  our 

JBaster."  *     It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  in  that  case  the 

fpateful  pupils  very  easily  surpassed  their  master.     Never  was 

there  a  more  industrious  mortal,  a  more  inquisitive  person 

^an  the  old  judge,  who  two   days  before  he  died  told   his 

Wend  Dr.  Cullen  that  he  wished  earnestly  to  be  away,  because 

*le  Was  exceedingly  curious  to  learn  the  nature  and  manners 

°*  the  other  world.    "  Doctor,"  said  the  indefatigable  patriarch, 

*  never  could  be  idle  in  this  world,  I  shall  willingly  perform 

^y  task  that  may  be  imposed  upon  me."  4     Thus  the  restless 

^^l,  eager  on  everything,  on  drainage  or  philosophy,  poor-laws 

0r    poetry,  looked  forward   to  heaven — we  presume  it  was 

1  Chambered  Traditions,  ii.  171. 
q.  One  biographer  records  that  ' '  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  came  to  the 
t  ***t  of  Session  and  addressed  all  the  judges  separately,  told  them  he  was 
flS^^ily  to  depart,  and  took  a  solemn  and  affectionate  farewell, n  (Smellie's  Life 
{*  ^"mno,  p.  148).  The  tradition  is  that  his  only  farewell  consisted  in  the 
^hing  words :   "  Fare  ye  wee],  ye  b — hes." 

5  TytWs  Karnes,  i.  215. 

*   Smellie's  Lives  of  Karnes,  etc,  1800,  p.  147. 
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heaven — with  serene  eomplaeency.  ready  km  any 
or  angelic  occupation  which  might  or 
or  his  manner*. 


Loan  If  < 

Between  Lord  Kamea  and  Lord  I 
lost :  they  ridiculed  each  other's  booh 
speculations,  scorned  each  other's  lav 
other's  hobbies.  One  night,  to  eto 
Gordon  Castle,  the  Duchess  made  tl 
harmonious  reel  together.1  Kamea  k 
novel ;  Monboddo,  though  twenty  yea 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  ancient! 
had  in  common  was  longevity.  But  th 
bug  Menu  the  peculiarity  of  the  eentm 
4*k1  of  law.  We  find  that  on  these  gel 
<^p  when  society  drank  hard  and  often 
luting  :u  gnm.  covetous  clutchea.  Th 
iu  ihvir  eighties  when  they  died,  so 
Oulyl*  and  Blair.  Tytler,  Beid,  and  I 
<»«vi  *M«uiy  wu  a  commonplace  term  < 
in-iurviv  i.;j  .iavs.  Law  lords  held  en  to 
:»u-  *iui  *iu*L  teuocitv,  and  Locd  H< 
«i-.i)*.i«i"u<«  .innkime.  was  vigorous  till 
V*  .-  •  vij:ii:%  w»  drawing  to  its  don 
loci  M  :i:**m»\  mmm^iu.  emaciated,  pi 
^1  i  'io«r  it^::a.t^i.  «i«  i*e  of  the  quai 
Uu^h  .-:.-?.4  4nt  H:«;h  Street  suppers;  with 
:..t:.:.«>n  :•■!..••.•.:  ;I!v  courtcoua.  and  diuas  old^ 


Unly  k?.'»  i.:«  «!  ;ui*  and  his  foibles,  and  society  em 

talk  aii'i  j.n  wi: 

It  w^i  in  1714  that  .Um<«  BumeU  was  born  hi  I 
nhabbv  ••!•!  h«-u*.  ..f  XI«>iiUh1«Io  in  Kiueaidiuashtm 
^lura*ol  tit  Al*rii«»-fi  Cmvrmtv.  and  Giwek  he  fanhi 
I*rof«*a*»r    BI«rk«rlI.  t*iw*\   m   those  days   Cor   hie 
claaauvd  Irarmn^  in  ihi«  X.irtli  -an  excellent  Greek  atk 
family   U-lir%*l   !i.    L+\   a   fine    Kngliah  style.       Ua 

1   L^  •**  •  a  WmW  «W  Mm,  L  SSk 
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i  the  Drawing  by  John  Brown  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 
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*1  and  pompous  master  Burnett  learned  that  ancient 
e  was  the  source  of  all  science  and  divine  philosophy, 
beyond  it  all  was  darkness,  that  speculation  not  based 
ristotle  or  Plato  was  utter  foolishness.  All  this  pro- 
.  misinformation  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Monboddo  most 
»ly  absorbed,  and  the  belief  that  the  "  ancients  "  were  the 
e,  and  wisdom  died  with  them,  he  loyally  retained  to  his 
[day. 

leing  intended  for  the  Bar,  after  studying  in  a  writer's 
bers  in  Edinburgh,  he  passed  on  to  Groningen  to  study 
in  Law,  and  in  that  sleepy  little  seat  of  erudition  he 
ined  saturating  himself  with  feudal  lore,  in  class-rooms 
ant  with  the  great  names  of  Voet  and  Noodt,  Bynkershoek 
fan  Eck.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  a  profound  contempt 
rery  one — including  Lord  Karnes — who  had.  not  learned 
from  Dutch  jurists  and  had  never  seen  the  world,  having 
studied  in  an  advocate's  or  writer's  chamber  in  a  High 
t  flat  It  was  an  eventful  day  in  1736  on  which  he 
ned  to  Edinburgh.  The  mob  had  broken  into  the  Tol- 
1,  had  dragged  the  obnoxious  Captain  Porteous  from  his 
e,  and  the  stranger  was  kept  awake  in  the  lodgings  in 
Vest  Bow  by  the  noise  of  the  mob  rushing  down  that 
>w  street.  Going  forth  attired  in  little  more  than  his 
gown  and  cap,  he  followed  the  tragic  proceedings  in  the 
aess — the  surging  crowd  in  the  Grassmarket,  the  writhing 
3  of  the  victim  in  the  relentless  clutches  of  the  wild  mob, 
gruesome  hanging  from  the  dyer's  pole — all  these  he  saw, 
t  forgetful  of  the  scantiness  of  his  habiliments.1 
[n  1737  he  become  an  advocate,  but  he  was  for  a  while 
familiar  with  social  entertainments  than  with  writer's 
He  was  at  the  assemblies  dancing  minuets  with  the 
nous  steps  and  Batavian  grace  which  he  acquired  in 
lingen,  to  the  amusement  of  everybody  but  his  partners. 
*as  assiduous  in  attendance  at  the  theatre,  where  Gentle- 
Digges  and  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Ward  were  acting ;  with 
al  gallantry  handing  ladies  to  their  seats  with  the  air  of 
mateur  master  of  ceremonies.2  At  the  Bar  briefs  came 
!y  to  this  peculiar  counsel;   but  he  had  ability  and  he 

Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  i.  19.  *  Ramsay,  i.  353. 
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kiww  !iw,  »••!.  in   -|'it»*  nf   w!ii!;j-ii\ility,  he  mail*  hi«  vai      i*. 
17«i-   i : •  •  r   Tinny    >••••:■*    wi*n:    d\     l-«|..r-    he  h*l  n-U»r    f 
•ii-liii^in  ji;uj   hi(u*"'!f  i   th»*   k'f'-^t    I^m^ia."*  raiur  t^-gaiL     T^ 
ijUf-tii.n    whi-thrr    Al«-\.unliT    (Mi^hi*   wan   rvallv    :*w  *c     ' 
Li<iv   J.thf    I  »-i:ij!.u».  ainl   thrrWoiv   In*,  ainl    nut    i}.«    I^.i» 
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in ■!•■!    tf.»-    -ju;i» ■!•■-"•    lh-.i    that    he    wa*    a    ii;jm    «.f    (vty^m. 
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Douglas,  giving  the  lad  his  great  estates.  Boswell  headed  the 
mob  which  smashed  the  windows  of  the  adverse  judges,  and 
the  question  asked  that  night,  "  Douglas  or  Hamilton  ?  "  was 
put  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  every  one  met  on  the  street 

For  years   Burnett  had  been  reading  and  thinking  and 

writing  a  work  more  congenial  to  his   mind  than  any  legal 

business,  and  in  1773  there  was  published  the  first  volume  of 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  a  quarto  which  was  the 

firet  of  six  volumes  which  were  to  appear  in  different  years, 

till  it  was  completed  in   1792 — the  world  having  forgotten 

the  previous  tomes  before  the  next  was  issued.     Here  were 

found  elaborate  and  most  learned  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of 

ideas  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  invention  of 

language,  on  the  art  of  composition,1  on  the  original  state  of 

Kin.     Society  cared  little  for  abstruse  speculations,  but  there 

was  something  to  amuse  it  in  this  formidable  work.     The 

Primitive  man  was  declared  to  have  lived  in  a  brute  state 

without  speech  or  reason,  and   possessed   of  tails   like  his 

tafet  contemporaries.      Ingeniously  the   author  traced   how 

in  the  course  of  ages  the  human  race  gained  intelligence  and 

dropped  their  tails,  and  by  development  attained  to  that  state 

°f  civilisation  of  which  Greek  art  and  philosophy  form  the 

highest  point     Wits  laughed  aloud  at  him  for  going  against 

common-sense ;  the  pious  mourned  at  his  going  against  Holy 

^ripture;  judges  sneered  at  their  brother  on  the  bench  for 

ki*  ridiculous  whims,  and  Lord  Karnes  with  a  jeer  would  ask 

kiifc  to  go  before  him  into  a  room :  "  Just  to  see  your  tail,  my 

lord."     They  little  dreamt  that  what  were  the  fancies  of  the 

Eccentric  judge  were,  before  a  century  elapsed,  to  be  the  creed 

°f  the  anthropologist     There  is  no  need,  however,  to  give  the 

8°od  man  too  much  credit  for  originality.     His  picture  of  the 

Primitive  man  is,  as  he  owns,2  the  same  as  that  which  Kousseau 

***d    painted   in   his   Discourse  on    the   Origin  of  Inequality. 

^onboddo  is  original  only  in  presenting  the  primitive  men 

^ith  tails.     To  "  anticipate "  truth  is  not  to  be  a  discoverer, 

1  Monboldo's  quality  as  a  literary  critic  may  be  judged  from  his  opinion 
*****  "Dr.  Armstrong's  diction  (in  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health)  is  more 
"plendid  than  that  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost"  (vol.  v.  p.  467). 

s  Origin  of  Language,  i.  152.  Eames  said  he  wondered  that  Monboddo  had 
*>t  wore  pride  than  to  swallow  a  Frenchman's  spittle  (Ramsay,  L  357). 
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Monbc     o  is  a     ina         it  i     ing-oatangs  an  of  the 
apei  for         had  hii    i        >en  at  Venafllaa  a 

pr     rv«      in  spirits,  whii  m  alive,  had 

intelli        e  of  a  man,  ami  had  <  uite  like  a 
of  drink.1     He  upholds  his  pet    leory  that  man 
on  the  ground  that  130  yi        before  a  Swedish 
reported  to  have  seen  a      be     '  human  craatnisi 
api>endages  in  the  Bay  of  It  is  diffiralt  to 

so  incautious  a  pleader  in  I      book  shoold  have 
so  able  and  competent  a  ju<       <  n  the  bench*  a 
of  evidence  on  multiplepoinding  and  titlea  in  the 

Yet  one  other  great  work  <  ngaged  Ifooboddb'a 
amid  his  Irgal  labours  -hi*  Atxxent 
Iliitonr  of  Mankind,  which  volt  oe  by  volume  a] 
the  cour^'  of  the  years  fn>m  177t*  to  1799 — the  last  I 
|iuI>liHhitl  a  few  wwk«  l*fore  t  death.  Hera  ancient  | 
fM»}ihy  is  maintain^!  against  I>avid  Hume — who  with 
i*  "aw  .ithcint "  and  a  '  mrru  w  of  moral  teaching  ~- 
.ik'tuct  tht*  physical  theories  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  To 
(intTt*  wi»  jlt*  told  ti*  look  for  all  truth  and  for  all 
ai.-l  iiiN-Iltctual  pfrie< -tmii.  Tlir  origin  of  langwagi  a 
ai:*l  religion  is  tnw-rd  ohielly  to  Kgypt.  whence  they  era 
a  ru<  •*  <*f  I>.i*mon  King*  d*i-uions  bring  the  sapernatasal 
«!•  «  nUtl  \\  IMato.  and  **  the  Son*  «»f  (»o»r  mentioned  by 
win*  ititrrii4irrie<t  with  the  M  daughters  of  men."  Ifonl 
really  no  ••\>'lutniii«t.  lor  In*  hold*  that 
•  |nw«  ii«i*h  laiik'iuci*.  n*aiMiii.  religion,  but  had  lost  all  thast  by 
lull,  when    irAiikiinl  w.i*  turwl  and  degradctL 

•■  i/i ■%  ./  lMmf*+ftt  i    lit. 
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damite  men  had  tails  or  not,  is  left  an  unsettled  point 
if  the  ingenious  judge  could  be  said  to  have  forestalled 
odern  theory  of  development  in  tracing  man  from  almost 
state,  he  sadly  mars  any  scientific  reputation  by  whimsi- 
insisting  that  since  the  brilliant  age  of  Greece  every- 
has  degenerated,  and  mortals  who  originally  possessed  vast 
;th  and  longevity  have  become  more  and  more  a  puny 
Monboddo  prophesies  that  "in  not  many  genera- 
the  race  will  die  out,  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
9  will  be  destroyed  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,"  and  a 
eaven  and  new  earth  will  be  formed  for  a  saintly  race.1 
from  subtle  disquisitions  on  metaphysics  of  the  ancients 
mot  exclude  his  darling  hobby.  He  tells  most  wonderful 
1  of  tribes  with  tails  that  exist  to-day ;  he  shows  from 
it  witnesses  that  there  once  lived  human  beings  who  had 
et  of  goats  and  horns  on  their  heads.  "  We  have  the 
rity  of  a  Father  of  the  Church  for  a  greater  singularity 
>  human  form,  and  that  is  men  without  feet  and  with 
a  their  breasts." 8  That  men  with  the  paws  of  dogs,  and 
en  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  had 
i,  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  because  Aristotle  has  well 
1  everything  exists  or  did  at  one  time  exist  which  it  is 
le  to  exist."8  It  is  unlucky  for  poor  Monboddo  that 
3  ingenuity  and  Greek  learning  should  be  forgotten  and 
tiis  absurdities  remembered.  His  books  are  long  ago 
if  indeed  they  can  be  said  ever  to  have  lived,  but  we  may 
them  that  if  they  wearied  those  who  read  them,  they 
i  their  author  and  amused  society,  that  never  read  them 

at  let  us  turn  from  Monboddo  the  scholar  to  Monboddo 
ly  life.  There,  as  in  his  books,  he  was  the  oddest 
iter.  In  the  Inner  House  he  was  never  seen  sitting 
bis  brother  judges  on  the  bench,  but  below  among  the 
,  and  for  this  a  probable  reason  was  given.  It  happened 
ime  that  his  horse  was  mismanaged  and  died  in  the 
i  of  the  farrier,  and  he  brought  an  action  against  the  man. 

1  Ancient  Metaphysics,  v.  ;  viii. ;  vi.  188. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  48. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  45  ;  Origin  of  Language,  i  262. 
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died  of  hunger  than  have  undertaken."'  Johnaoa  ow  hii  pi 
laughed  hugely  at  "  Mount,"  as  be  called  him,  who  an  *i 
proud  of  his  tail  as  a  •quimd.'**  Now  they  met  mi  A* 
fraternal ;  the  "  1  >irtionary  Maker  "  grew  genial  mmim  I 
h««t's  courts  »us  manner  i  1  hospitality  in  the  loqg,  mi 
panelled  dining-mom,  b<  inding  grounds  of  sjm|lly 
their  <*j>miu<'n  halm!  of  ]  id  Hume  and  Bishop  Wartm* 
They  )':ir:**d  pleasantly  to  l     et  elsewhere. 

Ti'fihaui.    the    Knglisli    i  tailor    to    Edinburgh    in    171 
rvniark"!  at  the  time  on  the  love  that  the  Sootsaasa  had 
travelling  u>  l>»rnl«-ii    That  propensity  was  strong  in  Ifoafcsi 
and  aftrr   1780  he  went  to  England  every  year  to  as*  I 


1   « ■hw.'rni  r*Wifitv«j.  ii.  ISM 
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literati,  and  to  join  circles  of  fashion,  where  he  gave  immense 
entertainment  by  his  humours  and  his  ready  wit.     At  Mrs. 
Montagu's  he  met  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  making  her  angry  by 
upholding  slavery,  because  Plutarch  had  approved  of  it,  and 
by  maintaining  that  Douglas  was  the  greatest  of  tragedies, 
far  excelling  Shakespeare,  who  could  never  depict  a  king  or  a 
hero.1     Eagerly  he  questioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  if  he  had 
during  his  voyage  met  with  tribes  with  the  primeval  tails,  and 
ma  disconcerted  by  the  naturalist's  negative.      Old  as  he 
became,  he  made  all  his  journeys  on  his  well-known  white 
iteed  Alburac — for  he  considered  it  ignominous  for  a  man  to 
be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  riding  upon 
to  back ;  and  as  for  riding  in  a  chaise — a  "  box "  he  con- 
temptuously called  it — it  was  grossly  effeminate  to  enter  such 
a  vehicle,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.     In  Edinburgh 
h  would  not  enter  the  modern  conveyance  of  a  sedan-chair, 
tomgh,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Parliament  House,  he  would  get  his  wig  put  into  a  chair  and 
wilk  by  its  side :  it  was  fit  for  a  wig  but  not  for  a  man.2 
George  IIL,  who  knew  all  the  gossip  about  everybody,  was 
delighted  with  the  old  man,  when  he  had  him  at  Windsor — a 
Utotan  who,  reckless  of  snow,  rain,  and  stormy  blast,  would 
ride  the  vile  roads  to  London.      "Very  odd — very  oddl* 
^claimed  his  ejaculatory  Majesty ;  "  my  judges  gallop  to  town 
<*  horseback,  and  my  cavalry  officers  travel  snugly  in  the  mail- 
°<*ch."8     During  one  of  these  visits  to  the  metropolis,  the 
eccentric  judge  fell  in  love  with  that  ever  lovable  Mrs.  Garrick, 
•Bd  twice  he  offered  his  hand  to  the  great  actor's  widow,  whom 
e*eiybody  liked — a  valuable  gift  which  she  politely  declined.4 
*°  the  widower  got  on  the   back  of  Alburac  and  placidly 
petered  back  to  his  home,  where  truly  lie  needed  no  brighter 
^^J&ate  than  his  daughter  to  shed  sunshine. 

The  suppers  in  his  house  in  St.  John  Street,  off  the  Canon- 
8*te,  were  memorable.  There,  under  the  most  genial  and 
**ttteous  of  hosts,  the  best  and  brightest  of  Edinburgh  society 

1  Memoir*  of  Hannah  More,  i.  252. 

'  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  ii.  368. 

*  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  i.  359. 

*  Walpole's  Letters,  viii.  297. 
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to  be  found — men  of  letters, 
Gregory,  Henry  Erskine,  Principal 
were  there;  the  merriest  voice  with 
issued   from   lovely  lips  resounded  in  the  mas 
Duchess  of  Gordon  osme;  blind  Dr.  BlacHock  « 
his  body  swaying  from  side  to  side;  sad  L*4y 
set  Hinging  "  Aold  Robin  Gimy  m  ss  she  knew  besl 
end  she  alone  knew  who  wrote  it     The  light 
was  the  host'*  unmarried  daughter,  Eluabeth 
for  her  grace,  her  sweetness,  and  her  beauty.     It  was 
Kobert  Burns,  in  1787,  saw  a  brilliant  oompaay,  ba 
bright  as  she.      M  Well,  did  you  admit*  the 
asked  a  friend  on  his  return  from  the  house.     •  I 
Almighty  more  than  ever — Miss  Burnett  is  the  ■ 
of  all  His  works !  "  exclaimed  the  enthi 
age  of  twenty-five  the  fragile  girl  died,  and  aD 
mourned,  and  pitied  her  old  iather.    It  is 
the  one  permanent  effect  of  the  scholar's 
was  probably  his  daughter's  death.  Ibr  hie 
which  would  not  allow  her  to  enter  a 
on  coming  from  a  dance  or  conoert, 
stronger  frame  than  hen.     In  the  country,  in  the 
winter*,  she  was  made  to  ride  whatever  the  day 
MonU»ldo  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  and  his 
on  horsrWk  one  wretched  day.  when  the  only 
iiit-t  wa*  ruling  with  hi*  face  to  the  tail  to  avoid 
In  *ai<l  that,  after  she  died,1  his  ton -in -law 
to  «|Kir>'  the  oM  man's  feelinpft.'     "Quite  rij 
sail  th«*  in:in  of  learning,  casually  looking  up  tnmm 

b  t  uh  ii. iw  ^M»n  with  Herodotus." 
wrp*  hi**  m«-l»l  for  everything.      Karh  morning, 
lie  mu*t  anoint  hi  tune  If  with  oil,  for  so  the 
cf  oM      ( I  >r  .Minton.  after  he  was  told  of  that 
tp^ak  of  him  with  contempt  as  "  that  man  of 
Uui  «l'*wn  with  illnifM.  he  proudly  told  Henry 
it  w&a  no  common   f*-v«*r  he  had— -  it 
trui-  K*»iuaii  («*vi*r        <  it*  riving  profound 

•  tW....  •  ./JUm*  IMS.  f,  MS. 
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3k1  Famous  at  his  house  were  the  fortnightly  suppers, 
iter  the  manner  of  the  ancients/'  the  claret  flagons  garlanded 
th  roses,  which  also  bestrewed  the  table  &  la  Horace,  and  the 
at  of  strange  fare  with  Spartan  broth  and  mulst&m.     There 

was  glorious,  pooh-poohing  everybody,  boasting  that  he  "  had 
-gotten  more  than  most  other  men  had  ever  known,"  dis- 
Bsing  science  with  his  friends,  Joseph  Black,  the  chemist, 
mes  Hutton,  the  geologist,  and  the  rough,  unkempt,  learned 
Inter,  William  Smellie,  who  could  speak  on  anything  and 
*>te  on  everything.9  The  decorations  of  the  table  were 
tique,  but  the  talk  of  the  guests  around  it  was  modern, 
d  as  the  venerable  host  took  his  wine  with  most  alarming 
fcquency,  it  never  impeded  his  speech,  but  rather  gave  it  more 
pious  garrulity.  While  he  was  becoming  deplorably  deaf,  he 
ver  would  own  that  he  had  lost  his  hearing ;  it  was,  according 

him,  only  the  degenerate  generation  that  had  lost  its  voice, 
ttf  he  certainly  was.  His  lordship,  being  in  London,  was 
e  day  attending  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  a  false 
am  arose  that  the  roof  was  giving  way,  upon  which  judges, 
rristers,  audience  all  rushed  wildly  to  the  door.  With  perfect 
naposure  Lord  Monboddo  placidly  kept  his  seat,  hearing  no 
ise,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult.     When  asked  why 

sat  still,  he  explained  that  he  thought  it  was  only  an  annual 
remony  connected  with  English  Law  Courts,  and  he  was 
crested  to  witness  this  relic  of  antiquity.8 

The  venerable  figure  of  Monboddo  was  every  year  seen  on 
rsehack  posting  off  to  London,  to  visit  old  friends  and  delight 
1  circles.  At  last,  however,  such  expeditions  were  too 
iiguing  for  his  shrivelled  old  body.     He  was  on  his  way  in 

99  to  make  his  annual  visit,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Dunbar, 
lere  he  was  taken  ill,  and  forced  to  undergo  the  ignominy  of 
ing  conveyed  home  in  the  despised  chaise.  "  Oh,  George,"  he 
id  plaintively  to  his  nephew,  "  I  find  that  I  am  eighty-four." 

few  days  later,  in  May,  the  venerable  humorist  was  dead, 
en  the  world  gossiped,  according  to  its  fashion,  of  stories 
ic   and    false    about    the    old    man's    humours  —  how    he 

1  Clayden's  Early  Life  of  Sam.  Rogers,  p.  170. 
2  Kerr'tt  Life  of  Smellie,  p.  416  ;  Guy  Mannering  (notes). 
3  Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  177. 
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Loin  Haiubs 

While  Lord  s  end  Lord  Mouboddo 

the  reputation  of  Sa       id  for  literary  ability,* 


of  the  Bench  for  grot  tees  of 

his  best  to  add  soi      di|     ty  as  weU 

body,  which  sat  <      the  judgment 

suggestive  of  the       j         of  the  law. 

of  their  Afieech  and  homely  habits,  were  all  men  of  I 

the  liar  being   a    profession    considered   proper   owly   I 

gentleman.      It  was  by  sheer  dint  of  brain  aod  will 

Kobert  Maci|ueen,  the  son  of  a  country  M  writer."  fomd  k 

to  the  front  of  the  nobie*$e  dt  la  robt,  and  as  Lord  Braa 

I»nl  Justice  ( 'lerk,  dominated  the  Court  of  Ji 

*trvngth  of  hi*  mane  personality,  bullying  his 

on  the  U'ti'  h  and  the  prisoners  in  the  dock,  plsndin  s 

Ur  ami  witm***-*  in  the  box,  with  perfect  impartiality. 

Sir  Itavid  lulrymplt*  in  hi*  stout  little  perm  bm^ 
hi*  profession  the  rare  qnahtie*  of  dignity,  good  manners, 
£nod  a'-oent  He  belonged  to  one  of  thoee  Scottish  o 
f'imilleA  which  m^med  to  supply  judge*  to  the  Inner  Hoi 
if  by  natural  rijjht  Dalryiuphii  inner  the  days  of  l^rxi 
and  iMimlajim  even  after  the  day*  of  I<ord  MelnUr. 
prominent  in  &»*\  planes ;  the  best  legal  offices  fell  t* 
<  Uiin-  !ht-  he*:  pit  king*  of  |iatronage  came  to  their  \a 

1    k»»  •  /Wfratfj.  i    IS. 
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First  cam'  the  men  o'  many  wimples, 
In  common  parlance  ca'd  Da'rymples ; 
And  after  tbem  cam**  the  Dundasses, 
Wha  raid  our  gude  Scots  land  like 


avid  Dalrymple,  son  of  Sir  James,  of  New  Hailes,  was 
in  1726,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  unlike  his  con- 
raries  of  highest  birth,  who  were  content  to  be  taught  at 

and  burgh  schools  for  3s.  6d.  a  quarter.  After  the  usual 
at  Utrecht,  followed  by  a  tour  in  France,  he  came  home, 
ise  days,  when  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune  had 

with  society  abroad  or  in  London,  he  was  apt,  on  his 

to  Scotland,  to  be  shocked  with  its  homely  fashions, 
rrowness  of  its  interests,  and  the  breadth  of  its  vernacular. 
:h  supercilious  mood  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  arrived  in 
argh  in  1743  from  his  Dutch  studies,  his  French  travels, 
s  London  visit — a  spark  and  a  fop.  "  Next  morning,"  he 
}  "  I  provided  myself  in  a  huge  cocked-hat,  Parliament 

gown,  and  bob- wig  of  very  formal  cut,  and  made  my  first 
•ance  at  the  bar.    I  yawn  all  morning  at  the  fore  bar.    The 

are  a  very  sensible  sort  of  people,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
seem  to  have  known  the  world ;  but  by  being  too  long  in 
\  their  notions  are  contracted  and  their  faces  are  become 
1.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  is  a  very  learned  and  very 
i  body.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  unexceptionable  in 
ir,  innocent  and  beautiful,  and  of  an  easy  conversation, 
aple  vices  of  the  place  are  censoriousness  and  hypocrisy. 

is  no  allowance  for  levity,  and  none  for  dissipation, 
not  find  here  that  unconstrained  noble  way  of  think- 
id  talking  which  every  one  meets  with  among  young 
?  of  plentiful  fortune  and  good  spirits  who  are  moving 
more  enlarged  circle  of  society."  A  few  years  later 
)ung  advocate  would  have  less  reason  to  complain,  for 
ty  was  passing  away  and  levity  was  not  much  restrained 
city. 

ivid  Dalrymple,  who  was  grave  and  prudent,  would  not, 
is  friend  Gilbert  Elliot,  feel  the  restraints  of  that  prim 
csome.  He  brought  with  him  a  scholarship  and  a  legal 
lich  were  highly  esteemed,  as  well  as  formal  manners  and 

1  Cold  urn  Papers,  ii.  115. 
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he  would  leave  a  room  if  he  found  his  little  antagonist  thera1 
Lord  Hailes  naturally  followed  the  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
and  became  busy  over  his  Annals  of  Scotland  from  the 
Accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Through  the  medium  of  James 
Boswell  he  transmitted,  for  revision  of  the  style,  the  proof- 
sheets  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  Bozzy  had  so  often  praised  his 
lordship  as  a  "  lawyer  and  a  Christian,"  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  that 
the  lexicographer  was  moved  to  drink  a  bumper  to  the  health 
of  the  legal  paragon.  We  find  his  lordship  referring  to  his 
solemn  judgment  the  grave  point  whether  the  adjective  "  free  " 
or  "  brave  "  should  be  used  to  describe  the  Scots — a  nervous 
anxiety  which  is  almost  pathetic,  as  not  one  mortal  could 
possibly  care,  in  his  excellent  but  not  alluring  diction,  what 
epithets  he  used.*  In  1776  the  first  volume  appeared  of 
*  work  in  which  early  sources  of  Scottish  history  were 
examined  and  sifted  with  admirable  acuteness  and  impar- 
tiality, and  a  connected  narration  was  woven  out  of  dis- 
puted documents.  Many  a  venerable  story  and  cherished 
tradition  were  demolished  or  banished  to  mythland.  Hitherto 
the  field  had  been  the  preserve  of  unconscionable  pedants  like 
Buddiman,  who  warred  with  party  animosity,  and  in  temper 
•«  atrocious  as  their  style,  over  charters  and  "  claims "  and 
pedigrees.  Now  this  "restorer  of  Scottish  History,"  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  called  him,  lifted  research  into  the  domain  of 
h^tory.  The  Annals  are  dry,  deplorably  dry ;  but  invaluable 
still  for  facts — a  quarry  in  which  later  writers  have  dug  for 
^terial  out  of  which  to  build  more  artistic  works. 

In  the  fine  library  at  New  Hailes  the  judge  was  busy 
Siting  and  compiling;  composing  careful  pieces  of  elegance 
*or  the  World ;  translating  Church  Fathers,  with  erudite  dis- 
quisitions dedicated  to  Anglican  bishops ;  writing  a  learned 
answer  to  Gibbon's  famous  Fourteenth  Chapter  of  his  Decline 
a*id  Fall,  with  a  learning  and  ability  which  are  more  than 
respectable.  The  fastidious  accuracy  of  mind  which  spoiled 
Hailes  as  a  lawyer  and  made  him  tedious  as  a  judge  suited 
him  well  as  an  antiquary. 

An  estimable  man  was  this  scholar ;  hut  a  little  less  self- 

1  Burgon's  Lifr  nf  P.  F.  Tytlcr,  p.  69. 
1  Boswell's  Johnson,  1848,  p.  413. 
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ip  would  jar  on  his 
pud  lor  what  was 
abuse  his  positm  as 
tc     Id  to  its  spotless  shelves  ths  W 
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opprobrium,  "No,  sir/' 
Prior  is  a   lady's    book, 
standing   in   her  library."  * 
the  feminine  taste  of  that 

Lord  Hailes  preferred  to  live  at  New 
the  Canongate,  driving  the  five  miles  to  Court  every  i 
bin  handsome  c<*u*h.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a 
l**nw>n,  with  thick,  short  neck,  of  apoplectic 
cheeks, and  pursy  rnntith.  Self- possessed  and  placid,*  he  ww 
preMile  at  his  diiiu**r- patties,  at  which  probably  Dr.  Cariyi* 
Inven*k  waa  present  to  say  grace;  and  he 
nnmble  lc«t  t<>  Ins  v!uenU,  who  admired  his 
li*t«'fuil  t«»  tit«  •'xMIrut  and  decorous 
Wml  wm«v  au<l  at  <i  seemly  hour  rods  home 
-«.i--r  Whin  I>»nl  Hatl«*s  died  of  apoplexy 
•  ••uutrv  l«*-t  i%  pT»»at  i*t«>re  of  gentlemanly 
Un«h  irnuh  *••**!  l.iw,  but  the  gaiety  of  the 
\»a«  im'.  *•«  Iij*i-i! 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

JAMES    BOSWELL 

^Mn>  the  respectable,  sedate,  though  genial  company  of  men 

°^   letters  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  their  humorous  ways,  their 

**Ugal  means,  and  sober  refections  at  dinner  and  supper,  there 

k**atled  by  day,  and  issued  noisily  from  tavern  by  night,  the 

Pompous,  fussy,  self-important  figure  of  Mr.  James  Boswell, 

**^vocate.     His  eyes  goggled  with  a  humorous  twinkle  which 

l^lied  the  air  of  portentous  seriousness  in  his  pursy  mouth ; 

kia  cheeks  were  baggy  as  half-filled  wine-skins ;  his  face  was 

rulricund  with  frequent  hock,  and   his  figure  paunchy  from 

**Unptuou8  fare.     There  was  a  curious  serio-comic  air  about 

tifcis  person  who  was  anxious  to  be  a  personage.     He  was  at 

Muse  in  all  companies,  and  could  suit  himself  to  any  society : 

grave  with  learned  lords,  roystering  with  rakish  blades,  ready 

to   talk  history  with  Principal  Robertson  and    cock-fighting 

with  Deacon  Brodie,  to  discuss  moral   principles  with  Dr. 

Johnson  and  exchange  badinage  with  neither  principles  nor 

na^nds  with  Jack  Wilkes,  eager   to   enter  St   Paul's  with 

l*e*pest  emotion   on  Good  Friday  and   to  come  out  of   the 

**°*ping  Club   any  Friday  night  vocal  with    fatuous    songs. 

Inquisitive  as  Paul  Pry,  no  rebuff  could  daunt  him  and  no 

t,e*fcrve  repress  him.     Nothing  "put  him  out";   there  was 

^Ver  anything  embarrassed  about  him— except  his  affairs.     He 

^*a  considered  by  his  Edinburgh  friends,  withal,  a  pleasant 

***Ue,  an  entertaining  companion,  a  clever  fellow,  gifted  with 

^Uudless   literary   ambition.       His   early   inane    productions, 

however,  did  not  cause  any  man  of  letters  to  dream  that  this 

*<&«,  tattling,  bibulous    lawyer,  without  law,  would  one  day 
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|iroduee  u  work  destined  to  U*  immortal  when  ih^:r  ■* 
so  admired,  so  relehrated  in  their  day.  wi-rv  dead  jl:.  : 

Never  wils  the   law   of  heredity  nione  iiupu-i*  :.'.'.* 
than   hy  the  irrrpres^ihlr,  irrv**|>onMhlr   sou   of  *   •:.  .. 
)iidp\  a*    if   he   hud    la-en   produced    hy  nature   m  ■  :.■ 
uuai   tiui-ti'ius  mood-*.      I>jnl   Auchinleik    vu   a   h  * 
character,  who  nj»ok«-  iiiurh   p**!  gcnue   in   unouih  > 
mm  h  pood  law  in  very   Lid  Kidi.*!..      i'lam-»|*jk<  i.   * 
liill  a  s|m<li'.t  s|Kfciica  th'iu^'h.  l»ein^  vernacular  h»  •  alL^: 
.i  "'  hhu!« •."      <  lilted  with  a  iuuvii   tonpie   and    cau»:. 
t)i«ri'  wa*  a  Kill  in  hid  HvDteiicef  and  a  \icour  in  }.»» 
undn   uhuh   hi*  errant    8*»n    .lame*    had    utt*  xi  «-»:;•*•  I 
Th.it  this  <  lum-y.  | -lam  mutator  and    hunt    had    in    :.: 
t<ili.*Hi'i|   the   pranks  of  fashion  at  which  he  «n--r:««! 
hi.*  ««id  .ik1"1.  M-fiin-ii  .vi  deliriously  inot|i^ru<>ui«  liui  >»!.- 
l«»Id   that  Au«  hmlri  -k.  after   studying    law  ahn«d    )-±i 
i*  d  lii-t  .•  d  -h-*     aiid  ff-1  nti«akin^i(  hi*  §i»n  nearly   Ml 
i  Lui  with  zir<*'.  ir!f\«-ri-ul  laughter.1 

i  hn-  f"!h»»s  thi-  r.iie*-r   and    htudiex    the  c  f.anw  :-  r 

.la!:: '^    |'H"-.ifIl    With    rejTetllll     alUUM'llirlll.        }Wtrx\   i:. 

\.  :::i:  urjh.   tut*  »i  •■  i    hy    thi-    worthy    luiniMer   «f    Au 

•  •!:;•  a?-d  a'  !".•  1I:_-1.  S.  i--l  ai.  I  Klinhurjh  Coll-v.  *> 
i  •:■■!•■  !*•■  w  :•  ■■;.:  "!  ■'  :.-  !•  •!*.»■.  that  h«-  Wa*  *  hi|f*:>  j 
<■!  .1  tt  ;..';.  •■!  !i.  iMi.  :  ■  l  a-*.  !«•  hi*  %*li5?.f  :i<>:.  M 
>::.::!.    .?.:   .  :;.•  :    !..r.  Wf    i::r|    him    a",    th-     i-atLi 

•  ./!;'■■  :.  ...*-  ."  ■■  ^  '*.■  .1  :  -  •  f  a  mi:.  ■■!  !•  \U-T*  *nl  d- 
!■■  h  *   !r  ■  ■   i     I  ■■..;!■     wirh     i-i.^httul   r   mi  !a  •■n«  y.  h: 
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bus  praise  of  his  young  friend's  attempts  at  English 
nte :  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not  often  offensive." 
Was  it  to  keep  the  facile  youth  from  the  temptations  of 
capital,  its  play-actors  and  its  taverns,  that  Lord  Auchin- 
sent  his  son  to  college  in  the  demure  city  of  Glasgow  ? 
10,  the  result  was  a  lamentable  failure.  While  James 
well  was  attending  Adam  Smith's  stimulating  lectures  on 
C8  in  the  University,  he  was  also  attending  theatres  and 
ing  with  actors,  and,  fascinated  with  popery,  attending 
Bhip  in  the  Boman  Catholic  chapeL  His  studies  on  moral 
osophy,  and  interest  in  the  drama  and  the  chapel,  ended  in 
running  off  to  London  with  an  actress  of  the  Boman 
btolic  persuasion.  His  indignant  father  followed  his  errant 
in  a  rage,  and  a  post-chaise,  and  there  was  at  first  more 
culty  in  persuading  him  to  give  up  his  new  creed  than  his 
tress.  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  eminent  physician  and  ex- 
al  philosopher  of  Edinburgh,  was  engaged  to  reason  with 
youth.  He  pointed  out  that  the  papistry  would  ruin  his 
spects,  that  he  would  never  succeed  at  the  Bar,  never  be  a 
iff,  far  less  a  judge.  Bozzy  grandiosely  maintained  that 
sared  not  for  his  earthly  prospects,  but  for  the  safety  of  his 
lortal  soul.  "Your  immortal  soul,  sir!"  the  quondam 
feasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  alleged  to  have  exclaimed ; 
by,  any  one  with  the  smallest  spark  of  gentlemanly  spirit 
ild  rather  be  damned  to  all  eternity  than  give  his  relations 
friends  so  much  trouble  as  you  are  doing  now ! "  *  Whether 
3e  fine  moral  considerations  weighed  with  him  or  not,  the 
sent  of  Catholicism  passed  away ;  and  as  for  the  nameless 
rmer,  like  Mr.  Gibbon  he  sighed  as  a  lover  and  obeyed  like 
»n. 

While  he  was  in  London  he  determined  to  see  life,  and 
id  a  disreputable  companion  in  Samuel  Derrick.  This  friend 
bled  in  poetry  and  in  drink,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
ght  in  a  gutter  after  an  evening  in  a  tavern — which  did 
disqualify  him  for  succeeding  Beau  Nash  as  Master  of 
^monies  at  Bath,  when,  attired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  he 
Jd  walk  out  attended  by  a  man  in  livery,  and  carefully  cross 

Grant  DufTf  Notes  of  a  Diary,  18731881,  L  194  ;  on  J.  Hill  Burton's 
ority. 
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and  recross  the  streets  to  show  everybody  that  hi  I 

footman.1 

Lord  mi  hit  young  friend  bom  sash  i 

company,  and  doeed  to  the 

he  naturally  ch  it  misled  bin, 

out-drank  him,  i  xxb  at  Newmarket  wbo  bag 

him.     Profoundly  one  of  being  a  feat,  be  pn 

fatuous  (1  J  I      *  Cab  of  Newmarket "— ef  «i 

is  the  "  Cun  - 1  It  ro— and  dedicated  it  to  tW  I 
Duke  of  York.  Il<  c  ,  how  grossly  provincial  new  i 
Edinburgh  to  the  you  living  in  ine  society? 
horrible,"  as  he  observed  to  the  confidant  of  all  his  mlh 
"  to  conform  to  every  So  tiah  custom " ;  to  hear  oaa 
the  terrible,  broad,  familiar  accents  asking,  "  Will  y  la 
jeel  [the  atrociously  vulgar  form  for  jelly]  ?  "  Why,  a 
iog  with  such  dull  company  was  "  like  yoking  a  Newi 
winner  to  a  dung-cart" ' 

Back,  however,  he  n      ,  come  to  the  parental  roof  a 
paternal  reprimands,  i  gin  to  study  law.     Baft  tksi 

■till  pleasures  f or  h       to     hich  he  ooodeseeod 
meetings  of  the  8      >iug  Club,  with  its  idiotic 
man  soap  hia  <      i  beard  "— supposed  equivalent  lor  " 
man  in  his  own  humour  " — with  its  alluring  game  of 
Bnap-anoruiu,"  it*  jovial  drinking,  and  its  junketing  a 
Nicholson'*  dingy  tavern  at  the  West  Bow.     For  this  bi 
brotherhood  the  youthful  Bonwell.  as  worshipful 
euugs,  and  lustily  Hang  Uiem.  as  in  these  strains : 

It* well,  of  Ht«|«rv  the  Kia*, 

( hi  Tuceda.Ti  at  Tots'*  doe*  appear. 

An  l  when  be  <!oe*  Ulk  and  dnea  etna, 
T«>  him  br'cr  a  ofee  c 


He  Ulk*  with  rack  eaa*  aa 

That  all  charmed  to  mantio*  do  «W 
An  1  b«  •in*"*  «<lk  ^ock  oaamic  a  faa« 

That  our  ei<lea  are  joe*  ready  to  efjit. 


Tlwn.  nArr  plentiful  camming,  be  and  hia  < 
walk  h<»ine\  n»lluig  i»ut  Itarrhanalian  lays  at  the  full  p 
their   v..nv*       Wan    thrrr    ever    iuch    a    prepuatemu 
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His  literary  vanity  he  was  meanwhile  indulging  by  writing 
rigmarole  "  occasional  verses,"  which  he  printed  with  puffing 
epistles  by  friends ;  and  perpetrating  an  "  Ode  to  Tragedy," 
which  he  published  anonymously  and  dedicated  "  To  James 
Boewell,  Esquire  " — to  himself ! 

It  was  in  1763  that  he  set  forth  from  Auchinleck,  in 
Ayrshire,  to  London  on  an  ever-memorable  journey.  He  had 
thoughts  of  entering  the  Guards — he  liked  its  uniform  and 
its  high  society — though  never  of  "  heroic  blood  " ;  but  this 
scheme  fell  through.  His  father  had  given  him  a  growling 
permission  and  sardonic  counsel,  and  the  youth  of  twenty-two 
years  departed,  attired  in  "  a  cocked  hat  and  brown  wig,  a 
town  coat  made  in  court  fashion,  a  red  vest,  corduroy  small 
clothes,  long  military-looking  boots,  with  his  servant  riding  at 
most  aristocratic  distance  behind." 1  Arriving  in  London,  he 
*toght  out  former  friends  and  familiar  haunts  ;  but  there  was 
one  great  object  now  looming  in  his  mind — that  was  to  meet 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Three  years  ago  he  was  riding  in  a 
chaise  with  his  father  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (afterwards 
Lord  Hailes),  the  advocate-depute,  when  they  were  on  circuit 
On  that  occasion  Sir  David  spoke  to  his  young  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  a  great  writer  in  London.  "  This  grew  up,"  says 
Bozzy  grandly,  "  in  my  fancy  into  a  mysterious  veneration,  by 
feigning  to  myself  a  solemn,  elevated  abstraction  in  which  I 
Apposed  him  to  live  in  the  immense  metropolis  of  London." 
Now  the  hour  and  the  man  arrived.  He  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  old  actor,  now  bookseller 
11  Great  Kussell  Street,  who  knew  the  lexicographer  well,  and 
fctdd  copy  his  big  voice  and  uncouth  gestures  to  the  life. 
e*haps,  too,  Boswell  was  a  little  attracted  to  the  shop  by 
**e  presence  of  Mrs.  Davies,  who  had  also  been  on  the  stage ; 
ind  as  he  walked  towards  Covent  Garden  the  lines  of 
-hurchill  may  have  been  softly  murmured  by  him,  "Upon 
^7  life,  Tom  Davies  has  a  very  pretty  wife." 

u  It  was  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,"  he  records, "  when 
*  *as  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies*  back  parlour,  after  having  drank 
ta  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into 
the  shop,  and  Mr.  Davies,  having  perceived  him  through  the 

1  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  ii.  827. 
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.1           ni  tod  reooUeoting  Us 

t     He     h.  I  to  Ikrim.-Doolun 

fi       '      m  '  cried    Device  ngviBUy. 

J<         n,H  said  I,  - 1  do  ed  oome  ft 

t  help  if     "1  ,  I  find  h 

i      ly  of  your  a     trj  moot  belpi"     At  whkfc  nil 

t      apohi    tic  Sco  (         he  was  *  *  food  deal  atoned 

— ingratiati      hii    elf     th  t  e  great  nan,  whooa  Msohkip  I 

was  determined  to   cultr  Calling  at  Us  hoaeo  ia  ti 

Temple,  he  found  the  ill         ma  man  in  hii  shabby  < 

clad  in  rusty  brown  i     ;  little,  old,  shrivelled. 

wig,  the  shirt     ck  and  k        of  his  hteeehea  untied,  Us  kU 

worsted  stocking         f  d     m  up,  displaying  iacbeo  of  Us  ha 

calves,  and   I      feet        d  in  an  old  pair  of 

In  this  abode      swell  imself  agreeable  ai 

He  flattervd  t      great  i         pleased  the  htiftd 

Williams,  who  was    shell  under  his  roof; 

dishes  of  tea  ( in  each  of       rich  the  lady  stack  a  asl  ■ 

maculate  tinker  to   feel   if  it  was  full)  and  drank  ihm  i 

draught*  HvlimiiiAii.     He  was  careful  of  Hodge,  the  est  A 

punv«i  on  the  I  Hx-tor's  knee ;  attentive  to  Francis  Barbsr.  ■ 

Mark  Ht-rviuit  that  opened  the  Doctor's  door.     He 

his  •li*tin£iii«he<l  friend  to  talk,  end  when  be  got 

•lowti  every thing  he  had  said. 

T)n*M*  fttnuigi'ly  assorted  companions— the  Scoto 
twenty-two  nii.l  the  Kngli^h  moralist  *4  sixty — I 
•-vi-rywl.'-r*-  t'^'thtr  ("Sir.  I  love  you."  the  great  man  msi 
hi*  |^ru.MN-  »  11m  y  met  at  the  Mitre  and  the  Turk's  Be 
*h<*rv  wi!<  ilnl  (i>iiu'ri*gaU*.  Wonder  arose  aaotg  Johns* 
frini»U  who  tin*  new  nrrjuainUncc  might  he.  *  Who  is  tl 
S-.  tA  mr  tit  John-  u\  hit-U  » "  fr'tnt*  ««e  asked  of  (Mdma 
N«»t  *  •  ur  hut  4  hurr."  answered  Oliver;  "Tom  IlsTias  fi 
huu  ni  Johnsum  in  i|»irt,  and  hi*  has  the  faculty  of  slacking 
While  i  hi*  V"iui»;  inn  it  wan  frequenting  Johaeocuaa  a 
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pony,  Lord  Auchinleck  was  waxing  wroth  at  his  son  wasting 
his  time  instead  of  studying  law.  Nor  can  his  stolid  soul 
have  been  pacified  by  a  preposterous  publication,  Letters  between 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  and  James  Bo&well,  Esq.,  which  came 
forth  in  1763 — rollicking  letters  such  as  two  silly  young  blades 
might  write,  and  only  two  young  fools  could  publish.  Ominous 
threats  came  from  the  irate  judge,  and  to  soften  his  obdurate 
heart  the  son  wrote  pleadingly  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple  to 
intercede.  "I  thank  God  I  ever  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  has  assisted  me  to  obtain  peace  of  mind,  and 
he  has  assisted  me  to  become  a  rational  Christian.  I  hope  I 
shall  ever  remain  so."  His  lordship,  whatever  his  thoughts  of 
the  likelihood  of  Jamie  being  a  "  Christian/'  must  have  had 
bis  grim  doubts  of  his  son's  chances  of  ever  being  a  "  rational " 
one.  There  was,  however,  some  satisfaction  that  his  unstable 
o&pring  had  so  respectable  a  mentor  in  Mr.  Johnson,  whose 
counsels  regarding  a  project  of  his  travelling  abroad  were 
retailed  to  Sir  David.  "He  is  a  great  enemy  to  a  settled 
plan  of  study.  He  advises  me  to  go  to  places  where  there  is 
Boat  to  be  seen  and  learned.  He  would  have  me  perambulate 
(*  word  of  his  own  style)  Spain,"  and  so  on.  Thus  did 
Boewell  write  to  his  learned  friend,  with  the  adroit  purpose  of 
lionading  his  father  from  sending  him  to  a  dull  Dutch  college, 
fa  pursuance  of  parental  desire,  however,  James  Boswell 
started  forth  to  prosecute  his  law  studies  at  Utrecht  for  two 
fears,  under  the  laborious  Professor  Trotz — his  distinguished 
tiend  going  to  Harwich  to  see  him  embark ;  and  Bozzy  tells 
tow  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sage  as  the  ship  sailed 
^i  while  "  he  rolled  his  majestic  frame  "  on  the  shore. 

Legal  studies  did  not  detain  Boswell  beyond  a  year  in  the 
ileepy  Dutch  city ;  he  yawned  as  good  Trotz  ponderously 
klivered  his  Latin  lectures  on  the  "  Pandects,"  wearied  of 
fotavian-  built  vrows  and  their  husbands,  with  portly  forms, 
lQd  *  clothes  which  they  wore  as  if  they  were  luggage."  So 
ta  set  forth  on  farther  travels  to  "  perambulate  "  Europe  on  a 
ttinfortable  allowance  of  £240  a  year.  We  see  him  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  where  his  father's  friend,  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  was  representative,  mixing,  in  bland  assurance,  with 
liplomatists  and  dignitaries  of  all  sorts  and  count    s;  t    n 
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travelling  iu  Italy  with  J>»rd  MounUtuart.  who  atinund  Li 
"  noble  HentinienU"  ;  nt  length  he  reached  I'oraxm.  wbm  Pa* 
was  ti^htin^  for  the  independence  of  hi*  country  ftjjr 
vanity  wjh  flattered  hv  the  rumour  thai  he  waa  a  t*cm  can* 
from  <  treat  Itrituin.  unit  hi*  poaed.  with  iin|*-rtUTbaU*  <\» 
poMiinv  as  a  ureat  man  ;  had  ;manU  to  attend  him.  ami  rfcam 
the  uatiY***  hv  wearing  the  Corsican  <t)atum**  and  «ra 
Scuta  Uill.ul.s  uiul  .lolly  Tar  mtn^*  about  "  H«*arta  U  '*▲ 
He  wi'ii  hi-*  nvi.Hllesi.s  way — witli  a  letter  of  intr -lu  Uoc  tm 
HoiiKseau.  to  whom  he  had  ingratiated  himaelf  at  XeucLi:**- 
into  (Jenenil  Paohs  home  and  confidence  ;  plied  him  wizL  "» 
thousand  questions."  of  which  the  aim  pie- hearted  herx>  d>i  »: 
perceive  the  supreme  niijxTtineiire,  Yean  a*r>  hta  play -acta* 
*ponu'»i»i:  friend.  Mr.  Love,  haii  ad  v  Med  him  to  keep  an  cia: 
diary  ot  w'aat  he  said  and  heard.  This  plan  he  Lad  trwtf  • 
Lml  IIaile«  ;  now  hi*  practised  it  on  the  patriot,  ai  kr  «i 
doiiiL'  with  I>r.  .lohns^n.  and  hi.-*  not*l«w>k  waa  filled  L3fi£ 
with  hi**  rnwdft.  He  left  the  inland  with  iTT»"*t  enthasaM 
f  -r  tl.-  {^'lh-.  anl  with  law  material*  for  a  U*»k  .  and  a:  m 
n-t  timed  1.miih\  having  vi-uN-d  I!oiis*eau  at  NeuchiteL  vbtf 
he  hear 1 1  hi-  «li.tT i iii>-s  a^.uii.-t  everi'f-«lv  .  hav:n^  wn  V-a'aj 
at  Fenny,  when*  hi-  w;i«  nviil"d  w»th  epigrams  iv  t  tt 
w.-a/.-iit-d  oM  <a?:r:>l 

Id-  i  p'^t-l  :l.i-  «  haiiin-1.  takii.b!  •  harj*  <>f  T:-r*«»  « 
VaiN'-.r.  wh«-  w.i-  i.n  l.«*r  way  t.»  re;.«:n  Kn'iw  .■:  «*■  n;  I  •a1-. 
H'jiin-  i.i-i  !■■  h:*  <  •  -t  hn-li^ht  over  U>  Ki.jian  1  >»  Lr 
li-u  :•.  I..-:,  i  !i.  .:.:!.r«-l  hy  hia  a*\«i;t  ;rev  ^r. :  *:~t:;?.^  Jan. 
inn>  ■;:.  •  :  :tj  !?.■■  :i-u -J«ai-*n*  a.-  Mr  I "- •*•-%•■!!,  '.: .  .*v>m> 
rr.tv.  '..  r  .  ,i».  :  ;•:  :,••*  r  :.■  ■.;!■  i;*  «  -  r^i-  .u»  atti^  «ji.: .:^  .c  It 
IV  a  ■  r«...-.-i  w:..  i».«ii:.-.)  .in  i  u.  Y.\  rr*»  :■•  -i  ^»r: 
:li;«  •*..  u\\  r.r-.r.  n  *!.  ■•■■.Id  «.::\r  t.»»«  .  f  that  »a» 
■-*!.■  !.  .:.■.■!■..■:  ]-.:::•  .il  ■ts.'T'*:*  "Ii.-  *:«;*■!«!■-•  ix;ii*2» 
•  f  !*..  \  ■;■•.  w  i.  ■.).  Wli  '■  -\  {.;-  i^v.t.Mii^  \  o-rr«-«|»  r- It-  r  •  ' 
•*.■  «.:•  ■.•  i  •■:;.::  !..■:  u.  !  ''m^^u.^  ::..  j.'-.-a*-^-  .f  :•*•.-.: 
•i  :..  !.  :..  v  w  i:.  :  :•;•:.  %■■•:■.!.»:  ■:.  ;  hr  :alk  !  ■■-!  ! 
■r-  i"  ':  »•« .  !  -  .i:.  :•!••!.  '.«  I'a..'..  t  1:  I  »r  I  f.:**  :»  i  -- :  «U. 
'    is      :    !  /■  :     :r.-i       il-    !.::::       t«.  •.«!-;.   i  .-is?   .■!   J.  :•».  -■*:  " 

\*       ■'   "  ■    |  :   -:  „"   '  ?<  :  .:  :.■   ".  !    «:i.-'    !-«  ■  ;\  :!^*  a  «rl  -  :i«r  • 
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this  fuss  over  a  "  laiid-loupin'  chief."  and  growled  :o  his  friends 

that  "  Jamie  has  began  a  toot  on  a  new  horn."     However, 

Boswell,   to   Lord   Auchinleck's  satisfaction,  settled  down   to 

study  his  Erskine's  Institutes  and  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis ; 

passed  for  the  Bar — that  was  in  1766 — and  within  a  year  made 

respectable  fees  by  glib  speeches  before  their  lordships — for 

writers  were  shrewd  enough  to  employ  an  advocate  who  was 

tie  friend  of  every  judge  and  whose  father  sat  upon  the  bench. 

He  found  literary  company  at  the  tables  of  Hume  and  Robertson, 

of  Karnes  and  Monboddo ;  he  frequented  the  Select  Society, 

and  jovial  company  which  was  not  select  at  the  Soaping  Club. 

Everybody  laughed  at  "  Paoli  Boswell,"  as  he  delighted  to  be 

called,  and  deemed  him  an  incorrigible  ass — were  they  wrong  ? 

Even  his  father  called  him  by  that  ignoble  term,  on  which  he 

rejoined,  "  No,  sir,  not  an  ass ;  only  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

To  be  button-holed  by  him  in  Parliament  Close ;  to  listen  to 

hi*    pompous  speeches  about  all  he  had  seen  and  done  and 

■id  ;    to    be  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  my  new  prologue  ? " 

"H^ve  you  read  my  impromptu  on  Lord  Alemore?"  was  a 

d*ily  experience.      Hid  face  was  gaining  already  its  hues  of 

rod,  his  figure  showed  a  tendency  to  paunchiness,  his  confidential 

voice  was  becoming  more  consequential,  as  he  revealed  profound 

■fcrets  to  a  friend's  ear  which  would  be  poured  into  a  dozen 

earB  before  an  hour  was  over.     Yet  there  was  much  that  was 

liveable  about  the  man ;  he  was  a  "  comical  dog,  to  be  sure/' 

"&oswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a  house  without 

k*ving  a  wish  for  his  return,"  said  Johnson.     "He  is  very 

?°°d- humoured,  very  agreeable,  and   very  mad,"  said   David 

E^tne.1       "  It    is    no    wonder   Mr.  Boswell   was    universally 

w^ll    received,"    records    old,    gossipy    John    Taylor % ;    "  he 

**^   full  of   anecdotes,  well    acquainted  with   the  most  dis- 

to**guiahed  characters,  good-humoured,  and  ready  at  repartee. 

"*^re  was  a  jovial  bluntness  in  his  manner  which  threw  off 

*H    restraint  with  strangers    and   immediately  kindled   social 

foxuliarity." 

Unfortunately,  the  wholesome  influence  of  hi*   "  iwwA 
Wend  "  Johnson  could  not  subdue  the  exuberance  of  Uozy.y'* 

1  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  ii.  307. 
f  T*ylor*§  RtcortUtfmy  Life,  t.  fc:«. 
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spirits.     When  the  newt  of  the  deriahm  of  tho  Home  af  Iflh 

on  (he  famous  Douglas  eeae  arrived  in  Kdinbuigli  the  «to> 

ment  wae  wild.     Boswell,  who  had  bcea  am  if  the  jmi* 

eoonael  in  the  Home  of  Lords,  headed  the  not 

the  windowa  of  the  judges  wboee  verdict 

his  father,  with  teen  in  hia  eyce,  besought  the  Lotd 

to  lock  op  his  incorrigible  eon  in  the  Tolbooth 

In  1768  appeared  An  Accoumi  if  drum*  %  , 
B$q.t  and  the  result  waa  immediate 
it;  even  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole  paaieed  (tie  fceak'lf 
a  strange  fellow,  who  has  a  rage  lor  knowing  efflsryhodtf  ft* 
waa  ever  talked  of  The  historical  part  ia  dull,  but  theto* 
in  which  Faoli  ia  Boswellised  is  certainly 
the  fulness  of  notoriety  the  author  bustled  up  la  i 
"  my  book  has  an  amaring  popularity,"  to 
tiona,  and  he  took  care  to  have  hia  arrival 
paragraphs  in  the  Public  Adwerti$tr.  "  28th 
Boswcll,  Esq.,  is  expected  in  town."  -24th 
Boswell,  Esq.,  yesterday  arrived  from  Scotland  at  We  ! 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly."  Puffcd  up  like  a  \ 
he  went  fn>m  house  to  house  prating  of  hia  doing 
"  I  am  really  a  great  man  now,"  he  wrote  to  hia 
'  I  hare  David  Hume  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Jc 
afternoon.  I  give  admirable  dinners  and  good  claret*  ad 
moment  I  go  abroad  again  I  set  up  my  chariot."  *  It 
Mr.  Temple,  an  old  clase-mate  at  College. 
rlerKjmin.  who  took  lift*  and  its  duties  very  easily,  thai 
rvv«*alfl  hiinadf  in  the  {wket  of  letters  rescued  from  a  el 
r*-ml<vn<'.  wht*n»  they  were  being  used  to  wrap  up 
(•utter.  All  that  a  man  with  any  self-i 
fp-m  mortal  <«ar  he*  U»t»hle4  forth  to  his  friend.— I 
M*iitini<-nU.  hi*  pttNTtml  nquabhlee,  his 
:i moum.  his  "  irregularities "  and  his 
Aft««r  fai-h  l.t|*r  frum  virtue  or  sobriety  he  is 
devout  j.romm**  of  amendment.     Juit  as  after  ea 

1   IUn  %*y  ■  .Ni^.in./  **./  V.ym«,  ».  170.     Wktk  tW  (Mlffll 
!hr  H..UM  of  U^im  in   i;«;.    /**««*.   A  *?**%+   ft*.  S**^  < 
•  li-ri  thinl?  «!ugpiL«*»l.  »m   cubla*h«>l.  fu?  mhttk  tW  f  HmSH  W* 
Ufwr*  lft»  I  mi:  I  of  *^m%  <r        Hn««»U  tt«  mUmt  «mf«U  «a4tt  til  ft 
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he  had  his  headaches,  so  after  each  irregularity  he  has  his 
conscientious   qualms,  which   are   only  Mr.   BosweU's  moral 
headaches  that  come  in  the  morning  and  vanish  at  noon.     If 
he  gets  drunk  he  pours  out  remorse  in  hiccoughing  piety,  and 
maunders  out,  "  This  is  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Johnson."     He  had 
taken  a  resolution  under  "  a  solemn  yew-tree  Ml  to  keep  to  his 
cue  bottle  of  hock ;  but  alas,  he  has  to  own  that  he  got  wild 
— ■  not  drunk,  but  intoxicated  " — and  very  ill  next  day ;  and 
'with  grave  reprehension  on  his  native  land,  he  remarks* "  The 
drunken  manners  of  this  country  are  very  bad."     We  know 
well  that  some  heroic  resolve  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  some 
excess  in  liquor,  and  each  bibulous  excess,  by  another  heroic 
fttolve.     One  day  he  has  a  jovial  mood,  and  he  confesses  he  is 
ttally  growing  a  "  drunkard  " ;  another  day  he  has  an.  attra- 
ctions mood,  and  he  gains  sweet,  but  irrelevant  consolation 
in    the  words,  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found." 
ff«a  protests  that  he  "  must  not  behave  in  a  manner  unworthy 
<f  X*aolf8  friend  " ;  whereupon  "  Paoli's  friend  "  lapses  miserably. 
H«  reminds  one  of  a  man  who,  in  his  cups,  cannot  keep  his 
felmce,  but  tries  to  walk  with  preternatural  erectness,  delibera- 
tion, and   solemnity,   and   then   falls   prone  in   the   gutter, 
protesting  with  a  dignity,  slightly  impaired  by  incoherence, 
ti*akt  his  habits  are  perfectly  sober.     He  had,  too,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  frequent  depression  of  spirits  which  should,  but 
somehow  do  not,  move  us  to  sympathy ;  but  there  was  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  their  victim  in  thinking  that  these 
moods  were  fresh  points  of  likeness  to  the  sage  of  Bolt  Court 
Most  characteristic  of  vainglorious  Boswell  was  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford -on -Avon,  that 
ridiculous  celebration  set  up  by  Garrick,  who  was  master  of 
fche  revels.      He  supplied   a  description  of  himself  in   the 
**>*don  Magazine  thus :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  masks 
Waa  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  in  the  dress  of  a  Corsican  chiet    He 
€X|teted  the  amphitheatre  about  twelve  o'clock.     He  wore  a 
^ott,  coloured  coat  of   coarse   cloth,  scarlet  waistcoat   and 
*>reeches,  and  black  spatter-dashes ;  his  cap  was  of  black  cloth, 
011  the  front  of  it  was  embroidered  in  gilt  letters   Viva  la 
f&crta!   on  the  one  side    of   it   was   a    blue  feather   and 
1  Lettcn,  p.  210. 
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spirits.  Wben  thenewsof  UMdeciskmof  U»H«m»rfI»* 
on  the  famous  Douglas  one  arrived  in  BIT,ft"^  the  ami* 
mant  was  wild.  Boswell,  who  had  best  eae  ef  Iks  jmfc? 
ooonael  in  the  House  of  Lords,  headed  the  not  wkfak  tab 
the  windowi  of  tlie  judges  whose  verdict  wae 
his  lather,  with  tears  in  his  eyce,  besought  the  Load 
to  lock  up  his  incorrigible  son  in  the  Tolbooth 

In  1768  appeared  An,  Acamni  if  ftrwa,  % 
Raq.%  and  the  result  was  immediate 
it ;  even  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpolo 
a  strange  fellow,  who  has  a  rage  lor  knowing 
was  ever  talked  of     The  historical  part  is  dull,  but  tfcstamr 
in  which  Paoli  is  Boswellissd  is  certainly 
the  fulness  of  notoriety  the  author  bustled  up  In 
M  my  book  has  an  amaiing  popularity,"  to 
lions,  and   he  took  care  to  have   his  arrival   fcanMs!  *W 
paragraphs  in  the  Public  Adwertimr.   "  28th 
Boswell,  Esq.,  is  expected  in  town."    "24th 
Boewell,  Esq.,  yesterday  arrived  from  Scotland  at  Us 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly"    Puffcd  up  like  a 
he  went  from  house  to  house  prating  of  his  doings  and  Us 
"  I  am  really  a  great  man  now,"  he  wrote  to  hie  ftiswd 
•  I  have  Ihivid  Hume  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Johaan 
afternoon.     I  give  admirable  dinners  and  good  claret* 
moment  I  go  abroad  again  I  set  up  my  chariot."  *     It  a  »•■ 
Mr.  Temple,  an  old  class-mate  at  College,  now  i 
clergyman,  who  look  lift?  and  its  duties  very  easily. 
rev<*alft  himself  in  the  |*ckct  of  letters  rescued  frun 
Ifaitilognc.  where  they  were  being  used  to  wrap  up 
butter.      All  that  a  man  with  any  self-respect  would 
fmin  mortal  ear  he  liahbleA   forth  to  hit  friend.—! 
M'litinienu,  hi*  |tateni:il  squabbles,  his  moral 
:imoum.  his    "  irregularities "    and   his 
After  e«rh  Li|*e  from  virtue  or  sobriety  he  is 
tifjvout  |irurm«*fl  of  amendment     Juit  as  after 

1   )Un.t«i  ■  >xrf.,in./  i*n4  .vxim,  i.  170.     WkiW  ta*  Mi 
th*  11"  im  of  U**b   in   1767.    l<wnJ*>   A  fifinnvk   flab. 
•t<irv  thialr  iiugui**J.  •  *■  |ubluh«t.  ft*  vhirfc  lW 
Ufwf«  thm  <  a»;:t  of  *r%«i  f>        Hnavrll  tL«  uU« 

1   l*a*rtl*  TtmpU,  y    Ul. 
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handsome  and  notorious  Mrs.  Rudd,  whom  he  visited  in  prison, 

and  who  visited  him  out  of  it,1  after  her  accomplices,  the 

brothers  Perreau,  had  been  hanged  for  forgery, — an  operation 

which  Boswell,  who  dearly  loved  a  hanging,  did  not  fail  to 

witness  and  greatly  enjoy.     Observe  the  fine  tact  and  delicacy 

of  the  suitor  in  his  directions  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  how  to 

puff  his  merits  to  the  adorable  Miss  Blair : 2  "  Praise  me  for 

my  good  qualities,  you  know  them,  but  talk  also  how  odd, 

how  impetuous,  how  much  accustomed  to  women  of  intrigue. 

iflk  gravely, '  Don't  you  imagine  there  is  something  of  madness 

in  that  family  ? '     Talk  of  my  travels — Voltaire,  Rousseau." 

Surely  there  was  at  least  one  case  of  " madness"  in  "that 

fcnily."    No  wonder  his  irascible  parent  was  indignant  at  such 

an  amazing  son,  his  idleness  and  his  folly,  his  debts  and  his 

vagaries.     It  was  bad  enough  for  the  dour  Presbyterian  and 

Whig  to  have  a  son  a  Jacobite  and  an  Episcopalian,  without 

*ny  other  trials.     As  his  lordship  told  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 

*t  at  his  table,  that  Cromwell  had  "  garred  kings  ken  they 

tad  a  lith  (a  joint)  in  their  necks,"  so  he  did  not  cease  to  warn 

Jamie   that  there   was  a  "lith"   in   the   settlement  of  his 

Property,  which  might  be  broken  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways, 

f°*  it  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand,  especially 

from  his  own  flesh.     At  last  BoswelTs  attentions,  if  not  his 

taaxt,  were  fixed,  and  in  1769  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss 

Montgomery.     The  same  day  there  took  place  another  wedding, 

w^ich   was    duly    recorded    in    the    Scots    Magazine:    "25th 

^  ovember :  at  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchin- 

^k,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  to  Miss  Betty  Boswell,  second 

^tighter  of  John  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  deceased."    There  was  a 

&**^  sardonic  and   malicious  humour  in  this  judge  of  sixty 

y^^js  of  age.     Now  his  son  was  forced  for  a  while  to  settle 

**°^n  to  practise  at  the  bar,  though  with  doubtful  success,  and 

***  join  in  the  simple  customs  of  the  town.     Very  little  work  did 

*^    do,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  dependent  on  the 

llx* tender  mercies  of  his  father,  whose  estimable  wife  felt  little 

love  for  her  stepson.      He  mingled  the  levities  of  the  city 

with  sedate  attendance  at  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  chemistry 

~"^a  study    "which    Dr.    Johnson    recommends."     A  flat  in 

1  Fitigerald'8  Life  0/  BvswtU,  i.  221.  *  UUm.  \».  1  VS. 
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c<n  kmlf,  bo  Llmt  it  had  an  oK^.mt.  a«  well  aa  war-like  *ft*ar 
uncv.  He  had  aUo  a  rarlrui^i1  (touch,  in  which  wa*  Mack  ■ 
hlilelto,  iiml  tin  the  left  side  a  pistol  ww  hung  upon  lb*  taC 
of  hi*  cartiiili^*  i*>uch.  He  hail  a  fuail  thing  arna§  l» 
shoulders :  wore  im  |»owder  on  hi*  hair,  but  had  it  pla;:*d  * 
full  li'itu'th,  with  a  knot  of  hint*  nhhon  at  the  end  '4  it  H* 
had.  hy  way  of  »*U!Vf  a  very  (urioiui  vine,  all  *4  ooe  fate* 
emhlematical  of  tin-  Sweet  Hard  of  Avon.  So  soon  at  ^ 
entered  tin-  ph.iu  he  drew  universal  attention  Aai  «■  * 
the  e^re-jinus  |*-i>on  |»rmei-ds.  tellm*:  whom  he  aeon 
he  danced  with,  how  lie  demeaned  h;invdf- -hu  own  r 
|iutr«.*«l.  and  hi*  ]Miitrait  in  cutttuiue  i*  inserted.  Ala*  *  ibtcmy 
and  itH  mumm-n«"<  were  :*|niilt.  fur  it  |«»un*i  emu  ani  *<*  ■ 
costumes  were  spiked,  the  c<im|Niur  wan  drenched,  the  rnwr 
n*»'  in  tlood.  and  the  ground*  were  laid  in  waler.  It  warn 
di*a]>|»omtmi: ;  hut  it  had  it*  coni]*-ii»ati<»n*.  "  It  wa*  Lkt  u 
artichoke.'  jihilo*..}  hivd  Mr  lt*well.  M  we  ha\e  a  few  aoclfc 
fuU  hut  al-o  nwallxw  th-  leaves  and  the  hair,  wbica  «• 
■  iiihi  ult  "f  «l;:.Mioii.  After  all  I  wa*  highly  lUU^tod  arsX 
my  arti  ln'k'v  Tin*  -trance  creature  never  knew  wta  to* 
wa>  making  a  f--»l  •  »!  hin.^df. 

Tim-  t  .r  a  while  /.••  v»-nt  on  atu»ndmi;  tavern*.  waiUft{  * 
1»:    ■!••.. ii-  m.  l..ii.:::.j  •   :t  ev«-ry  uiie  with  a   *.*raj«  -if   <v>:r.:f 
•  ■II  '"\  ii.  j  tie-  di-'.:  a  :•■-  ■■!  •*.•■  tahle  aril   th»-  indel.ca.:«»    i  '&* 
••lul#»       K%-ry:->iy  •  ■:"  ::<>  ani   1«  ::•■!>•  he  t-ntert&inM  :n  wet* 
*•■!:  -  h   :!.in   - ■!!•■        l.'e\ii-*Sd.».    Lud    Nuami:.   ( "i. .irr:..L2»  J4^- 
\V:;k.-    ::.- •     ii    !.:-    Usui    ar.«i    !»•■   Mt    t.ixsi  —-if   the    ^^  *£ 
i-  v         ■  '    ■:.  \\  i\t.*     .1:  i   1  *a:  t«%:»  :h«-r  ••»•■!;  .claiw  ->f  w:a#  ppr"*' 
.  •  i  a  "'  i-!;  •■:  -a.:   '.k-  /■::  ;-  u  :»r  ^  r  .uii  .rit..  tiw  r.rr  -pi^ 
.■'        ■    r«     ■[■:-.:      .  •  •     ur...  u\  \  i  ■  •■  !'■>■  k.  »h«rr  the  ty»f> 
■■  ■    i  •  :."!>  •  :•  i-  .!■  i  •  :  h  «  ■  wn  w;a.  ar»*  .  ^.*»n  f*t;  «ai 
\.  .-r    w  !,«    '.«:■■     i    is:  :•»    :ri!:a!r.!iial*le    '••in.;.  «»r   ««*   i» 
•k  '■   :   :  .    ::.    :■    ,!  .   !  .  i'  :._■  -!/;:.*••:.!*        K:*e  •UluArl*  a:    o.** 
a    ■       .«    !"■:.•.   :.-        I  '.•  \    %%•:•■    !r;!v   •   ^m-^^'^n-     I^ivi 
I      :.    }      ■'.  -\.        i**     "  iTi  :  !     ::.« ««•  !.•■  ;a. !  h:«  a*  :rr«an 

»    -r         i-.--^-       »r      .-^     i:  ;ri.-   :    th«  :r    !  r.ti:.*-*     a:.  1    a-*»'.«C 
:•     ..    •.*.•..    a:..  :    .  ■    :!.i  ::.•:**  .it    th*'   >'«ij-::i«:   «  >a:»       At  e^ 
«■     ■    ."  :  i  "■  !  •*    -  •■::  i".      ir..   r.»!   :n  !  it« :   *ear»  «i»  '«ir 
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me  and  notorious  Mis.  Eudd,  whom  he  visited  in  prison, 
10  visited  him  out  of  it,1  after  her  accomplices,  the 
8  Perreau,  had  been  hanged  for  forgery, — an  operation 
Boswell,  who  dearly  loved  a  hanging,  did  not  fail  to 
and  greatly  enjoy.  Observe  the  fine  tact  and  delicacy 
suitor  in  his  directions  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Temple,  how  to 
i  merits  to  the  adorable  Miss  Blair :  *  "  Praise  me  for 
A  qualities,  you  know  them,  but  talk  also  how  odd, 
petuous,  how  much  accustomed  to  women  of  intrigue, 
ively, '  Don't  you  imagine  there  is  something  of  madness 
,  family  ? '  Talk  of  my  travels — Voltaire,  BousseatL" 
there  was  at  least  one  case  of  "madness"  in  "that 
1  No  wonder  his  irascible  parent  was  indignant  at  such 
zing  son,  his  idleness  and  his  folly,  his  debts  and  his 
a.  It  was  bad  enough  for  the  dour  Presbyterian  and 
o  have  a  son  a  Jacobite  and  an  Episcopalian,  without 
ler  trial&  As  his  lordship  told  Dr.  Johnson,  when  be 
his  table,  that  Cromwell  had  "  garred  kings  ken  they 
ith  (a  joint)  in  their  necks"  so  he  did  not  cease  to  warn 
that  there  was  a  "lith"  in  the  settlement  of  his 
y,  which  might  be  broken  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways, 
ras  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand,  especially 
is  own  flesh.  At  las:  BoswelTs  attentions,  if  not  his 
were  fixed,  and  in  176 5  he  n^rried  Lis  cousin,  Miss 
imery.  The  same  day  there  tock  place  aether  wedding, 
was  duly  recorded  :~  the  .<:>:u  Jfaqasuu :  u  25th 
ber:  at  Edinburgh.  Alei.ar.ieT  &>.wellr  E*..r  of  Aochin- 
le  of  the  Lords  c :  .Ses.s.:oL.  v.  lL*s  Y*rxj  J»»weII,  *&c*»d 
er  of  John  IfcsweLI  .:  Balr.-.v..  dec****:."  There  was  a 
rdonic  and  Ealit:vi.»  i-icv:r  ir.  t:.-»  ;-.djre  of  sixty 
f  age.  Now  hU  k:  wa.-  ft:  ted  :\?  *  while  v>  <K&t!e 
o  practise  a:  the  ult.  thtvz;:  w.^h  tt-hcf-.l  rvsjMA,  and 
in  the  simple  cs-v.iLi  t:  the  titwz.  Y*ry  iitr.Ie  work  did 
and  he  seen..1-  v.  have  e^r.  -:%r>  deper.£.*r.*  '>n  tfcft 
er  mercies  1:  hi*  rather  wht»e  ea^ir-sthie  wife  felt  liitJe 
»r  her  stepscL.      He  :-z.zj*z   the   leittM*  ^  the  'isy 
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no  little  cleverness  ami  *oiuc  wiim*  ot  digmiy.  Lad  bam  L\ 
ut  her  hiHlami  ^mvflliu^!  U'ttire  his  master     Sbe  pr 
that  .-die  "  hail  •  if  ten  seen  a  lK»ar  led  by  a  man.  t*at  a»v 
now  had  she  seen  a  man  led   by  a  bear  "  ;--wh>ci  *r* 
vexed  him  with  its  sneer,  hut  pleased  his  sense  «»f  hue  \ 
The  travel*  in  the  Ninth,  are  they   not  cLnm.  >u  f 
time  in  JnhiiHons  Jimmey  tu  the    WtUtrn    Idands  »:.-:  . 
friend'*  infinitely  mure  lively  Tour  to  tkt  Htbrvdi*   ».:a 
dramatic    ti niches,    m,    inimitable,    which     make     2*.     kZf. 
Biutfrajihv  drat  hie**  '      A-s  the  strange  i*ur  f«rain L*-i*> 
north  ol"  Sc'i»tliiii<l.  111  tin-  *nith  Ijord  Auchtuli^rk  itai  jtl* 
•  •vet  hi.-*  rtMii'ii  iirw  \«i^iry.s    "  •Inmie  has  £»en  clean  £>> 
do  ymi   think.  111.111  '      lie's    dune   wi'  I'aoli — he's   «£  « 
l.tlid-loujiin'  .-M-uniidnd  o*  h  ('nrfticau.      Wine's  tail  d  ■  »e 
h**   ha-*    i»ri-*ntd    hiiii.se  1'  loo  ihm*  '      A  domm:*-  man  — «£ 
•!•  *iiii  11  if.  wh.i    k«f  ;•/.    a   M*hule  and   raaeU   ;l    an  A  aad* 
AttiT  U'lnj;  ••:k:hty-tl.rtf  day*  in  the  North   lUnir   ir<^ 
fi  :••:..!  t«-  Aui-hiiili-  k.  :h-  |>tt«-rmil  h-  »tii»-  in  Ayrshire.  •\.rr  •■ 
r  y  :t-  line  wimnIs.  ••!  which  th»-  lainl  was  so  proud,  that  b*  1 
jr-t  n\    at  five  ■•'•  !•■•  k   in   thr  m'-muitf   to  |>rui»-   li.rrr. 
at  L-a-t.  th«-  i'-\:>  ••^i.i{i!.>r  iniiid   n<»t   say   tht-r*-  wi<  &.< 
:■■  :•    -  -  ii.      TJ.i-  ■•:-■.:  u.i»   j«.io,tul    hut   n«»t    >u  iw»!„ 
.*s    •-   \Vh:jj   .ii;  1    I'M  <:  \  :**r:.in    I'idjr  had   n-th  u^   .n   ■■  1 
w:,,i    txV     KnLai:di    '!■■:%    .1:.  i     H^'h    <  "bur*  Ln.a:*         T:* 
j»r  ■».  1  •»!  h  *  1- :.j  j-«-::j:«f    wa-  n  ■•!   :iiijr«  *m-:  :-\    1    :.  *. 
iink'-i,  thf   h -i.    ■-:    .1    1-  ■■:    !■«•»;!. "rv    t«»-k»«  !!•  r        T:.f f  * 
!;   p  ■!:•.!■  ■-   .i:.-I    !!.■  ■  !■  .-\     iiii    •  i.:ir»-hi*.  •■-,.  :h*:»-  «sj  1 
!    r    *..•■    \  :■.'■■■     mi-    ..  ■;•!/!■•    -n    h.*    ':•  «*t     :-f.A\;-  ..• 
.*■  ■•  ■■:■.:!         :    :■  ■:  •    "  .1   '•    •■.!■■!.   •■:!.•:    a:.  1    j^%rt«:    * 
■  ■•  1    '      ::.■     '     1.  i  \        A  .   iiis.Ie-  k    I :•■*!}    t.  i  1    '    •   ' 
■.   I.:-.'   .:.■  .  ':...-.     ••      •:   :i  ■■!   i.>   iat.-   u-i*  *:         II-    .■ 
:   :.       •     *■   !   ■'■  ■    w    :   '   r:..»:  :  •  i«   J  «:■  !ii.:.:e  1  r\»-r  :..•'.'  ' 
ii*'-:        ;.  *'.  :    :   •*..   h  -   ■    :.  t«.  }..-  •  i<nr..ian!    1  •■:•:-.  .* 

■    ;.    .-        *     •■    1   ^     "    ...  :  w.':.  .1  hnit««      •.*.:»».:    *  1 
.:  ^   \    .  ::      ■  4       W     ;    •     "   »..    '!..i:     »h-  !»    •*.  r.     _■  .  .■ 
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and  the  words,  "  James,  iny  estate  is  not  entailed," 
Mid  make  him  uneasy,  and  cause  him  to  think  he  had  better 
ittad  more  to  the  bar  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  little  less 
H  the  bar  in  the  taverns.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  the  father 
ftd  son  incessantly  "  divaricated,"  and  Bozzy  owned  he  felt 
■far  the  parental  treatment  "  like  a  timid  boy." 

Visits  to  London,  attendances  on  his  illustrious  friend, 
MB  the  triumphs  of  his  life.  Bather  than  join  in  the 
tamest  company,  where  he  could  be  glorious,  or  move  in  high 
iNMty  as  one  so  proud  of  his  ancient  lineage  might  well  have 
Ip4  he  would  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson  in  all  the  dirt  and 
plbbtness  of  the  lodgings  in  Bolt  Court  Let  this  be  pot 
jbra  fairly  and  fully  to  BoswelTs  credit.  He  left  club  and 
hntre  and  rout  for  the  dingy  abode  with  its  strange  mena- 
)ri  of  dependants  on  the  benevolent  sage,  who  squabbled 
fed  backbit  each  other  from  morning  till  night.  Blind, 
httnlous  Mrs.  Williams ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  cooked 
prions  fare,  and  her  daughter ;  Polly  Carmichael — "  a  stupid 
I*"  his  host  called  her;  and  old  Bichaid  Levett,  the 
fctfbecaiy,  whose  manners  were  "  brutal,"  though  nis  heart 
Ml  excellent,  who  earned  fees  from  squalid  patients  in  the 
bm  of  meat,  clothing,  and  drink,  and  to  whom  his  protector 
mild  chuck  bits  of  roll  at  breakfast  to  munch.  Was  there 
iwr  such  a  home  ?  "  Williams  hates  everybody,"  groaned 
lie  doctor  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  Levett  hates  Desmoulins  and  does 
wi  love  Williams.  Desmoulins  hates  them  both,  and  Polly 
IweB  none  of  them." l 

Much  as  the  life  in  London  bulks  in  BoswelTs  career,  it 
ifter  all  amounted  to  two  years  altogether,  and  the  time  of 
fact  intercourse  with  his  friend,  Croker  calculated,  was  only 
!67  days  in  all.  But  then,  what  attentive  days  they  were ! 
or  he  was  the  faithful  companion  everywhere.  Bozzy  would 
ike  his  seat  beside  his  friend,  or  place  his  chair  immediately 
ehind  him,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  goggling  with  eager- 
6K,  his  ear  bent  down  close  in  anxiety  not  to  miss  one 
'liable  of  the  Oracle's  utterances 2 — "  watching,"  as  he  tells  us, 
svery  dawning  communication  of  that  illuminated  mind."     It 

1  D'ArbUy's  Diary ;  Johnson's  Letters  (edited  Birkbeok  Hill);  ii.  p.  77. 
*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  ii  190. 
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did     i  disconcert  hi 

t       I     li)      him  p 

iebot  f 

ing   o  •; 

d     ring-rc      ,  t 
in      nd.     Then  t 
well  ruuae  the  o     mbocl     "Sir.  I  will  aot  hi 

the  question.     I*     ;  j(     consider,  air,  that  thaae  sta  i 
iiiannen  ofi|      t  f     I  will  Ml  be  baited  with 

and  why?         t  if  why  is  thntf  why  a  a  a* 

long  ?  why  is  a  fox's  ushy  ?"    One  day  Jefcaasa  t 

Mia.  Thmle  in  high  du<      bl1     ■  I  have  bass  aa  pat 
question  by  Boxzy  tl  riling  that  I  am  paatiag  9m 

What  sort  of  qi  r     Why,  one  qneiriaa  waa :  ft 

ran  you  tell  me  ty  apple  ia  round  and  a  pear  ia  pi 
Would  not  such  talk  dee  a  man  haag  UmaaVf" 
insatiable  note-taker,  hi  iver,  bore  vary  petiaady  earn] 
and  snub.  He  was  coi  ent  to  be  (be  batt  aa  keg 
mi^ht  record  the  hits.  Some  men  mast  pocket  aafc 
mncval  them.  Itoswcll  pocketed — and  pocket-bookad  1 
to  |»uMiiih  thnii.  Only  did  his  self -respect  feel  w 
tthm  hf  was  *■  t«*sed"  in  company,  and  thea  the 
w..rin  wmiM  gently  turn.  Under  a  bnital  indignity  1 
had  mvii  him  leave  the  rm  in  in  tears ;  bat  be 
|>U  al*l«\  as  we  find  in  this  little  dialogue. 
».u*i  to -day  to  Sir  .loshua  when  he  obserrad  thai  ym 
tt*«-  •••iuft:ii.«^.  '  I  don't  care  how  often  or  bow  high  h 
iue  a Ihu  only  friend  i  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  «| 
^riMni'l  .  I >ut  I  <lo  imt  like  falling  on  sinner  which 
*  a>e  when  t* ut mil*  are  present'  I  think  this  a  ptatl 
uiMp*.  sir.''  .liiiiNftfis  :  "Sir,  it  is  oae  of  the  hap 
ever  heard."  Whereupon  Itouy  was  happy  ooce  aaos 
rd'iitl  t«»uld  w«-A"ii  hi*  aflerti**  .  no  insult  eoaM 
!■*-  •  -Vein  I-:  Inn  hen»  whom  he  Uadlcd,  till  the  virtu 
out  Sir.  V'U  lute  hut  two  toim*— yourself  and  aw 
M-  k  «.l  l-.iL" 

•  Ju^^/r^fJkf  4  Mr*.  /Warn,  a,  ISS. 
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That  this  garrulous,  vain,  wine-bibbing  tattler  should  ally 
limself  with  the  great  moralist,  may  be  explained  by  his  love 
>f  notoriety  and  of  notables  ;  but  that  the  austere,  intolerant 
reteran  of  letters  should  like — indeed  love — such  a  companion, 
is  a  curious  problem.  Yet,  moralist  though  he  was,  he  liked, 
is  he  said,  to  "  frisk  it "  now  and  then, — he  loved  the  Honour- 
able Tom  Hervey,  the  rake,  and  Topham  Beauclerc,  whose 
morals  were  far  to  seek.  Boswell,  though  not  learned,  and 
needing  his  mentor's  advice  to  "  read  more  and  drink  less/' 
knew  something  of  letters,  knew  much  of  the  world,  was 
clever,  entertaining,  good-natured,  and  loyal. 

In  1784  Dr.  Johnson  died  while  Boswell  was  in  Scotland. 
The  great  man's  death  had  its  consolation.  Mr.  Boswell 
could  now  write  his  life.  For  years  note -books  had  been 
filling  for  this  set  purpose ;  for  years  he  had  been  collecting 
and  collating,  questioning  friends,  pestering  strangers  with 
nnsnubbable  pertinacity  about  the  "  great  Sam,"  as  he  jocularly 
and  familiarly  called  him.1  In  1786  the  inimitable  Tour  to 
ike  Hebrides  was  published — a  foretaste  of  the  great  Biography, 
which  came  upon  the  world  on  16th  May  1791,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  interview  in  Tom  Davies's  back  shop.  For 
its  supreme  qualities  the  world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the 
many  absurd  pamphlets  he  had  issued  on  politics,  law,  trade, 
and  slavery,  full  of  rhodomontade  and  egotism  run  wild.  In 
these  pages  the  "  great  man  "  lives  as  he  lived  in  the  flesh,  with 
&U  his  strange  ways  and  uncouth  habits,  his  contortions  and 
scrofula,  his  appetite  for  fish  sauce  and  veal  pies  with  plums, 
his  lurching  gait  as  he  walked,  his  treasuring  of  orange  peel, 
his  superstition  and  hypochondria,  his  brow-beating  and  intoler- 
ance, and  withal  his  kindness,  his  honesty,  his  sterling  virtues. 
Every  detail  of  his  life  is  there,  giving  marvellous  vividness 
to  the  portrait,  so  that  we  know  him  and  his  friends  better 
than  we  know  our  neighbours  next  door.  Good  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  begged  the  biographer  to  "  mitigate  some  of  his  asperities," 
)ut  he  replied  bluntly,  "  he  would  not  cut  off  his  claws  to 
^e  a  tiger  a  cat  for  anybody."  Not  a  look,  a  gesture,  an 
Ccent,  seems  missed  by  Boswell,  for  he  was  full  of  his  subject : 
e    ^as  a  Johnson- intoxicated   man.     He  cared   not,  in  his 

1  IVArblay's  Diary,  v.  166. 
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effort  to  make  a  coinjileU;  biography  Much  aa  he  av.-w*: 
iiovit  Ui'ii   written   l>efiire)  if  he   •►ffcinW    the   in:::*; 
picturr  nf  tiic  <iea«l.      Many  hail   indeed  cause  to  ^r.;. 
unflattering  [HTHonalitu*  - -donn1  complained  b*eau«r  :i-i 
mentiont»«l    uukimlly  ,    utheni    mm  plaint    beraujr     -ri 
they   w»*r«'    nut    iiit.*nti<iiiitl    at    nil       He    dws   t-  l   n^x, 
liinwlf.  fir   if   lie*   nnvti    with    an   insult    fr*tn    L:*      r» 
tiieml,"  he  tl<»»s   not  waate  it  .   he  serves   it    up   a*   UT* 
although  lit*   may   disguise   it  as   being  aiMr*A%>2  ~  tr.  a  f 
man  ;n  t  ls«-  company."      I'm-onscmusly  ln«  re real «   List 
i-very  turn  -  -hi**  t»»a«iyi."iu(  hi*   huffuunery,  hi*  vanity    *. 
nf  the  spirits  hi-  lielieved  in,  hi*  love  of  the  npirits  h*  ^ 
Hi*  t«lN  unaki>heil  nf  his   mamllin   piety,  his   inui^j 
M.s*  M-itii-klnti  "*.  hi.M   lowing   like  a  cow  in  th*  tbeairv  ' 
delight  «»f  tin-  f'jotiiii'ii.      N«i  wnndrr  hia  son*  cuM  r**  :• 
mar   inentiu:i»-ii   that    b-ok   about  which  the  vi*.«l*  wr> 
talking.      Th»-  w.Jikiu-HHea  i.f  the  man  make  the  •!-•;. i* 
litt-r.uy  'iiial-.: !••.•!  all  the  in^re  nurpriMiig      !*»*  ev.u  j;>  :n 
;. •■:«■»■•"•.   tin*    tine    cuim-dy   i-f   the    "  con %e reali «.»n    p««c»* 
*kill   with  win  ii  the  i  harm  u-rint ica  of  r*rh   pem,n    3  i 
the  '.!!•■%  ::ah!i-  .-*•■:. -;nc  'f  the  «a!;i*nt  f*unt*  in  r\*ry  •;**■! 
k»*fii    .  i«t-r\a!i'iii.  the    Iizi--    v\v    f»»r    •■ff^t.    wl.:-  r.    harp 
I  -■•-!!   .ij;r«i  ■■••i    hy  any      thrr    lo-craphi-r       K»!n.«:. : 
w.i-    ri^:.:    wi.»-n    l.e    ■*  i:-£    .1«*hi:**jn    wa*    ^rvatrr    ;-.    }»« 
]  i.-»-*    tiii!!    in    a:.y    •■!"    im    "\*ii         Many    rjnay**--.    :!> 
:■  ■  r  i!  -:  •  !.!■■    fr-m  S.r  .luhn  ll.twkii.«  up«.ir  :«  -r    :   »:.< 
-•••  \  !._•     t-»     :..ak«-     a     iiwi!.!     "^!    of     thr     «>*»!  H    ■ 

!:..•/     :*     !..»■.»■    -r-i^I-'i       ;t    «-f    :Li:    cn-at     *-.ii 
•\  ..     .•  :   :     H.i!.!jiii  Mi.n- .   ?-;;t   .ill    r  iw  \.»:.  .»:.•«:    u 
..  i\      :  :..!/.•••■     i:.  l  ?).•■  .:•«.!:  «■  rk    ■>   a  *lt^.i  ^  \~     •  .■ 
^•■- «:i     ■  •  .  i  ■.»•  :«■    ^;«-:i'.   •»:;    thu  •■!/-.:.•!-,  .^».  »    a:.  !    l     } 

'.•■■•■      :        *..:■     W  i-    -J«!.t    '   ■    *'!■  )l    «  \f'»^iff'l.t    J-:;:;*  *nt 

1  ■  •    ■    ■■     *    :..       .%!••!    ii. .ii    •*•    *:..  r^!y  «u::.:^-i    .j 
:',;!:.  II:-  !.it.  ■  r  !..»•:  ■;:■■!.  .-M.  S.:::i  \:  :  :.•< 

•:.!■«     !■■!       "i     1".     .!     .i:.  i     I '.- .-w>-ll    r"-;^r:»-i     :^     *  .*    i  'i 
\  .       :.!■    ^        !!•■  f.  w.--.i-r    n.".!-}.    ii:    Ij ■■.  !  r     »■* 

'  -  •    .i  '.      ■■■■    .*-.  ?  ■  :  :■.•-  l.:.j!:«:     '  ..r.  "r*-l:r\.:^    •.  t*. 

.*     *■      ■    :     !  •  ■  1    ■        '.:.-!'      r.  •     :■  r     '.:*     ii «:.!.#:•... •!-.-.    ■ 
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He  soon  showed  that  he  knew  as  little  of  jurisprudence, 
\  .m  he  did  of  prudence ;  and  his  learning  and  sobriety  must 
^  km  been  very  much  on  a  par,  if  we  believe  Lord  Eldon's 
1 stay  Jemmy  Boswell  being  found  drunk  on  the  pavement 
when  on  circuit  in  a  country  town,  the  barristers  sent  him  next 
:fcy  a  guinea  fee  and  a  brief  to  move  for  a  writ  of  Quart 
.  aflsmf  pavemento.  Boswell  having  in  vain  sought  light  upon 
the  obscure  legal  point  moved  for  a  writ,  to  the  delight  of  his 
.  brothers  and  the  amazement  of  the  judge,  who  exclaimed : 
1*1  have  never  heard  of  such  a  writ — what  can  it  be  that 
j  sdhflrai  to  the  pavement  ?  "  At  last  a  barrister  explained  that 
jr  ftms  Boswell  himself  who  was  found  adhering  to  the  pave- 
\.  ftoit,  and  was  carried  to  bed,  and  had  been  dreaming  about  it 
*  fisr  since.1 

It  was  in  1790  that  Francis  Jeffrey,  then  a  boy,  had  the 

jririlege  of  assisting  to  carry  the  body  of  the  distinguished 

'Mognpher*  to  bed  in'a  state  of  woeful  intoxication,  and  next 

■■wring  he  had  the  honour  of  being  patted  on  the  head  by 

rfte  unabashed  inebriate,  who  patronisingly  told  him  he  was  a 

•promising  lad,0  and  "  that  if  you  go  on  as  you've  begun,  you 

I'mj  Eve  to  be  a  Bozzy  yet"     This  was  at  a  time  when  he 

nt  promising  his  friends  Courtenay,  Malone,  and  Temple  to 

jweerve  sobriety  with  the  utmost  fervency,  and  drinking  with 

reckless   frequency.      Some   years   before,  as  the  aged  Lord 

Kames  was  getting  into  his  sedan-chair,  Boswell  stopped  to 

•peak  to  him.      On  parting,  his  Lordship  said,  ''Boswell,  1 

tape  to  see  your  good  father  one  of  those  days.     Have  you 

toy  message  for  him  ?     Shall  I  tell  him  how  you  are  going 

to?"     It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  comfort  of  poor  Auchinleck, 

who  had  been  so  much  worried  by  his  son  in  this  world,  that 

Ktmes  held  his  "  ill  tongue  "  on  the  subject  when  he  met  him 

in  the  other. 

Meanwhile  his  wife,  a  woman  of  sense  and  some  wit,  had 
touch  to  endure — her  society  neglected  for  "good  company," 
where  he  got  tipsy,  with  the  usual  sequels  of  fits  of  depression 
tad  tearful  sentiment.     He  reminds  us  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 

1  Life  ofEldon,  by  Twiss,  L  180. 

*  Cookbum's  Life  of  Jeffrey,  i.  34. 

3  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  i.  248, 
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with  hi*   tiihulniiH  imiul^nrt',  ami    |»niteaUuora  of 
in   in »t« -lets   in   his   niuch-suM"«'rit)tf  spou** :    "  I  am.  d 
a    litth'    in   drink,  hut  all    th»-  lime    your  faithful 
Kit  hanl  SU'i-lr."      All  liU  rhantcteristica  remain**!  '.n 
hin  ultera:it«?  hvj>o<hotidria  and  joviality  ;  hii  uioiais  ..f 
hiH  lapse*  from  it ;    hi*  sujwruitioiis  ;   hu  love  of  «  x  . 
••s|*i -tally  fur  a  hati^iru:,  i"  «hirh  h«*  vu  a*  kern  a  r 
iM  tii-urirt'  S-lwyn  himself.        He  was  rrady  to  kn*^'. 
join    in   th-  1  hajilain'rf   |»rayvru    in    the   }»r.a*>r.   i-L. 
emivirt  in  proftunidcst  devotion,  ami  to  se«  him  :*-:- 
Tyhiiru  wi'h  the  lTimN-aI  puto, — to  witness  fifteen  a:- 
at   once    til le«  1    him    with    the   keen«-?*t   pleasure  and    ' 
moral    reflection*.      Vain  as  |mnt  (■••ltL*mith.   «l.*«c 
hi**  jiliini-cnh  un-d  mat  fruin  Fillipy  *   he  laughed  at. 
ru.«h   in  his  Court  dresd   fmm  a  Irvir  at  St  Jan;e*  1 
i.itu(Misitor.s    at    lite    j-rihtinir-ortin*    with    hin    r:-aj 
Kiw  ticun'i  wire  l»-:t«r  kn^wn  in  I^ndon  annti    a;. 
■»i<-i.-!y   than    his — i>nimhy  and    I'Urty,   with   r**d    :, 
•  •-  k-  i  iio-e.  jirottiUrant  mouth  and  thin.  wi:h  rr.  *•*  • 

■  if  m.i!:iit-r  and  v.ii.  .•    with   slow  ir-ut  ami   «! ■•%■■■:  ly    :■ 
i  !«-r!it-   U-;nj   ]**«•-.  t)ie  w:-^  untidy,  tie  i.v*t'.r»*«  r**t 
t.i  ri--i  i:i  ■!•    In  irn-.it   mast*  r  :  of  whom    he    ::.rrAu-  ; 
..1.  i  w1.-  -•■  !.:_»  iii.tni;.  r  mill  oili:ti»->  h»-  ii:::i..<  *«-:  » 
.:*!'.:\.     I'll'..  :iil*     li.-'tii-r-     i->>!i\'.:!ti-     vn:h     "....;    ■. 

■  x  .  .  -  v    I  .:  ;:r«  \ •  :•  M  ■  •  -|  \   •  !  h:«      p  %■■:»-:  !r    :. 

In  :.;•  !  i*#  r  %•-.!!  •  tin  n-  w  j  th.-  «a:ue  1 1«  k  ■  f  :      ■ 
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tons  from  whom  he  gained  no  posts ;  stood  for  an  Ayrshire 
nberehip  of  Parliament,  but  won  no  seat ;  paid  obsequious 
rt  to  that  social  tyrant  and  political  bully,  Sir  James 
rther,  from  whom  he  got  a  Kecorderehip  of  Carlisle,  and 
leas  insults,  submitting  to  indignities  which  his  obtuseness 
er  perceived. 

When  Mrs.  Boswell  was  dying  at  Auchinleck  her  husband 
lyed  in  London,  entertaining  and  carousing,  and  arrived  to 
1  that  his  '  valuable  wife  "  was  dead.  Thereupon,  of  course, 
awed  uxorious  remorse.  Not  many  months  passed  by,  how- 
r,  before  he  was  seeking  another  wife  and  a  fortune ;  writing 
his  friend  Temple,  "  You  must  know  I  have  had  several 
irimonial  schemes  of  late." 1  So  the  days  went  by,  babbling 
.  fuddling,  till  the  end  came  in  1795,  and,  at  the  age  of 
r-five,  this  erratic,  foolish,  good-natured,  clever  creature 
1 — a  man  whom  no  one  could  respect,  and  whom  few 
Id  help  liking. 

1  Letters,  p.  842. 
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JAME.S    MAi'PIIULSON 

TiiK   ti'iwliiii;  u'H'iti   at  M«-»Ut  aUiul  iht-  mid-llr  ..f  ihc    ♦£■.•■ 
wom  :i  tfiy  ••••■ni-      Tl.i-ri'  w»-iy  |ir>'<#ant  WMi««r%  !r-a-   a..  :*tj 

i if  S«-t!.i!nl  '.\h'»  wrn-  ijl.i'l   to  \*lill»"  »WuJ    lh»-  Ulur   »»-:»fri  'J* 

interval-   "i   liniiki!!^  ti.i-   sulphur   water*   wKaL    L»:    .vx 
faint-   fur   thf    vill.o-.      Lupin    ami    their   wi\r*    fr  :=.   moi.u 
ih-tii  t.s    »aiii»-    I"    tin*    »»-ll5».   a!ixi<»u»i    ti»   j":n    th>-    r*   i    t:<- 
f.i-h;"ii   whii-h   i-\.-ry    -;ix»u    .m  I  hern  I   l!.»«rv  —     r.A'»  :*  "    ■:. 
r* ■*. in ri'-'I  ti'  ::i  ti.»-  li.* !;■•.-.  ]-*-eA!tnl  «»f  lam  «-f  ruj»«  at.:  :>_■'-» 
i  * ■•!-: :*. :*::■  ■:*-  ,     ■  T ■:•.!■  •■•     l-r-L- "    fpiiii    <il.w%;  -w    »:li    4.-T*    * 
•  ■■:i.-i-«jui-i.  •■    .i-     ]*r- -!i» ■  :!!•  •- 1     .1.1    their    .u    n.L*  .     l.  :  j'^    j 
-  r-    ;!:    :  !  1  ■  ■»     .1:.  i    l.twyi  r<    :n    *•*:!•:       **.•     »  v 
.*:i    !.■■■■:■«.    .n.i    -u    t".i.  -  ..f   "1  r .  1 1  -.  u;'.   :.  .~*         -.  *■■ 
::*    1 7 '  ,J    :"•■!•■    !i.«  :    •■!.    {':.••    ■;:—:.   Mr     V     i*    - 
■    ::.::. >:»r    ■!    It.1. »-r«  -«. an  i    Mr      T    :.:;    H   -_.  ■    w: 
l-i  .:.-     .-f    !.•   ;  i   :i      .1    *■ -n.^    :...:..%;-:    ■:      *.'-r 
■.•";:".i    :■■    !:.■;■«  r*.    I'.^rtu         I'r.- r»     :  •     **•    »     , 
■ '.    '->.:••''    :■  ■    "'.i'.  :  ■..■  -■;''•»:  1:.' .a!  *  4 

1  ■:::...'  i -..:■:.■  :    .1.  •.     ••  t.«         It. .•««.».  k*  *• 
•  .'    r     '.-      \    ..:  .     '«ri!.i::.    ■!     l-k!      » i-      »-..  « ; 
.  '   :\         \'  :\    I. '.!.■■:■•  ':.    » 1.  ■  •■»  **    «:ai  :%   h. 
A  .  •■■:     ?  .w    .  ;  ■     :.  !:  ::.  A-ia:;.  »>.■>'  -      * 
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author  of  Douglas  begged  to  see  some  specimens,  but  owned  he 
did  not  know  Gaelic,  "  How  then  can  I  show  them  to  you  ? n 
he  was  asked  "  Very  easily,"  said  Home,  "  translate  some  of 
the  poems  which  you  think  are  good,  and  I  imagine  I  shall 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  Gaelic  poetry." l  With  reluctance  he  agreed,  and  in  a  few 
days  produced  a  fragment  called  "  The  Death  of  Oscar."  Some 
translations  were  also  shown  to  Laurie.  Both  he  and  Home 
felt  that  an  invaluable  discovery  had  been  made,  and  when 
they  went  to  Edinburgh,  each  of  them  called  on  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair  in  RiddelTs  Close,  to  show  to  the  literary  dictator  these 
remarkable  translations  from  an  unknown  Erse  poet  The  three 
friends  agreed  that  here  was  indeed  a  literary  revelation  of 
transcendent  importance,  poetry  of  vast  antiquity  and  rare 
genius.  Dr.  Blair  became  eager  to  see  James  Macpherson  in 
Edinburgh,  and,  when  he  met  him,  urged  him  to  translate  still 
more  for  publication.  The  young  man  of  twenty-two  years 
was,  however,  a  difficult  youth  to  deal  with,  silent,  reserved, 
and  proud.  He  deprecated 8  his  power  to  find  more  originals, 
and  after  he  had  consented  he  tried  to  avoid  the  task,  and 
several  times  wrote  begging  Mr.  Laurie  to  get  him  released 
from  his  engagement,  urging  that  his  Highland  pride  was 
offended  at  appearing  to  the  world  only  as  a  translator.  His 
friend,  however,  was  insistent,  and  Macpherson  gave  way ; 
testily  swearing  that  the  blood  of  Ossian  would  be  on  the 
young  minister's  head.3 

1  High.  Soc.  Report,  898,  App.  68. 

1  Laing's  Dissertation  on  Ossian,  1805,  ii.  46,  393. 

*  Ibid,  I.  xv.  Many  years  after,  in  1788,  Dr.  Laurie  wrote  to  Macpherson 
•icing  bit  influence  with  government  in  favour  of  his  brother,  the  governor  of 
h\e  Mosquito  Coast  Macpherson  answered  that  he  did  not  remember  ever 
•▼ing  met  Dr.  Laurie.  A  memorial  was  thereupon  sent  recalling  their  former 
lti/macy:  "The  first  time  Mr.  Q.  Laurie  saw  or  conversed  with  Jas.  Mac- 
fa  euon,  Esq.,  was  at  Moflat.  Mr.  Laurie  was  favoured  with  three  or  four 
■moilationa  of  ancient  Irish  poetry,  which  ujxm  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
aoired  to  Dr.  Blair.  He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  that  was 
>mplied  with  ;  and  he  took  Mr.  Macphcrson's  promise  to  send  as  many 
^finnenta  as  would  be  contained  in  a  shilling  pamphlet — about  a  dozen  in 
timber.  Mr.  Macpherson,  ui>on  his  return  to  the  north,  repented  his  promise, 
u*  **rote  several  times  to  Mr.  Laurie  begging  to  be  released  from  it  and  to  use 
H  influence  with  Dr.  Blair.  Mr.  Laurie  was  too  great  an  admirer  of  these 
*r*s  to  undertake  such  a  task,  but  rather  pressed  Mr.  Macpherson  to  adhere, 
uch    ae  did      And  Mr.  Macpherson  concludes  his  last  letter  with  an  impreca- 
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This  unknown  youth  had  been  bom  in  17 It,  in  iM 
thatched  cottage  in  Ruthven,  near  Kingussie,  wfcssa  Ms  Me* 
had  a  small  farm.  He  had  besoms  a  atadaa*  at  Efctfi 
College,  Aberdeen,  with  the  intention  of 
and  had  then  gone  to  finish  his 
He  returned  to  his  native  pariah,  and 
old  became  the  master  of  a  charity  ocheoL  Am  iassms  at 
about  £6  or  £8  gar©  him  money  enough  to  Hen  ayaa,  sal  lb 
scanty  flock  of  scholars  gave  him  leisure  eaaqe^  to  etaey.lt 
reading  poetry,  and  writing  verses  beside  Us  peal  fee  aha 
the  children  had  left  for  the  day.  Already,  frem  the  ay  at 
seventeen  to  twenty,  he  had  written  the  portenteaa  aasaava! 
4000  verses ;  and  an  ambitious  poem  called  the  *  H^Me*ie\* 
in  six  cantos,  crept  into  light  in  1768,  and  at  aw  esefl  lal 
into  obscurity. 

While        h       at] 
ing  to  the  a  of  C        5 

the    people,  fro  u 

generation  to  j         ti  A    it  sash  rattes  ef  the  psst 

already  been  oo  ;  i  1756,  in  the 

|)oem  "  Alvin.  or  the  I     ig      •    T  lfey,"  with 
appeared,  introducing  iders  to 

un  unknown  tongue.     These  translation 
by  Jeremiah  Stone,  who  hi      1  egun   life  whan   a  hey  SI  • 
|iedlar,  and  ended  it  at  the       >  of  tweaty-uiae*  as  a 
.H<'h<M'li!Mfter  at   Dunkeld.         ve  from   a 
world  kuew  nothing  of  Celtic  poetry  till 
-juM-imi'ii*. 

It  war.  uhi*n  he  had  relinquished  his  school  far  a 
th.t:  lit*  rury  friend*  discovered  him,  and  brought  him  eat  at 
•  d«-»  iiuty  into  the  full  vrlarv  of  notoriety.  Blair.  Fi 
.mi  I^rl  IluiU**.  ulm  they  mv  his  manuscripts, 
(••r  tr.i  ir  juMuntp-n.  and  rop  were  sent  to  H< 
:ti;d  >i^nwt"ti«-.  *h"  •  \jrviwd  their  admiration  el  them  Of 
i.til  i.f»l.::iir  ahilr  hi*  fnentls  were  urpent  he  at  las 
m«-  w.-uld    ti«*\ir  i<>n*M-nt.  consented.      Full  well  he 
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\  was  involving  himself  in  an  enterprise  which  was  difficult 
it  was  honest,  and  perilous  if  it  was  fraudulent. 

The  year  1760  became  eventful  by  the  appearance  in 
linburgh  of  an  attenuated  volume  entitled  Fragments  of 
neurit  Poetry  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
-andated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,  with  a  preface  by 
r.  Blair  explaining  that  the  work  contained  Gaelic  verse  of 
eat  antiquity,  anterior  to  the  clan  system,  and  bearing  no 
ice  of  Christian  influence.  The  peculiar  rhythmical  prose 
opted  for  the  translation  had  been  suggested  by  Home — it 
ing  that  form  in  which  Bishop  Lowth  had  recently  rendered 
e  Psaluis,  which  had  earned  the  praises  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 

The  success  of  these  "Fragments"  was  immediate.  All 
sotsmen  were  delighted  at  being  able  to  boast  that  even  the 
oet  barbarous  parts  of  their  despised  country  had  been 
►ssessed  of  genius  before  England  had  risen  out  of  savagedom. 
ume  and  Home,  Ferguson  and  Blair,  Lord  Elibank,  Lord 
ames,  Lord  Hailes — in  fact  every  one — joined  in  the  chorus 
acclaim,  and  were  fierce  at  any  who  dared  to  impugn  their 
■ruuneness,  or  to  slight  their  beauty.  Had  not  these  verses 
ten  handed  down  from  remote  ages  ?  Did  not  chiefs  keep 
ieir  own  hereditary  family  bards  whose  themes  were  the 
ats  of  their  clan  and  the  wars  of  Fingal  ?  Had  not  Adam 
Biith  heard  a  piper  of  Argyleshire  repeat  some  of  these  very 
Dems  ?  Did  not  distinguished  chieftains — Mackays,  Macleods, 
lacfarlanes — assert  that  they  knew  them  well  ?  Furthermore, 
ere  not  the  very  names  of  the  heroes,  Fingal,  Ossian,  Oscar, 
'iarmid,  still  given  in  the  Highlands  to  large  mastiffs,  as  the 
uglish  gave  the  name  of  Pompey  and  Hector,  and  the  French 
ive  the  name  of  Marlborough  to  their  dogs  ?  So  wrote,  so 
gued  David  Hume,  full  of  his  usual  extravagant  patriotism 
id  wild  deliance  of  Southron  suspicion.1  Meanwhile,  even  in 
agland,  there  was  little  suspicion.  Shenstonc  and  <Jray  were 
iarmed,  and  Walpole  was  pleased. 

This  first  success  whetted  literary  appetite  for  more, 
pecially  as  Macpherson  stated  that  he  had  only  given 
agments  of  a  great  epic  existing  orally  in  the  Highlands. 
re  next  iind  his  admirers  urging  him  to  rescue  the  great  |mjgiu 

1  Burtonn  Lift  of  II  am  c,  i.  164. 
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from  oMiviou.  They  offered  hiln  funds  to  Umvel  la  •** 
the  nebulous  epic  An  enthusiastic  dinner  -  party  n 
Edinburgh,  over  which  Lord  Elibank  presided,  and  t£ 
Robertson,  Ferguson,  Blair,  and  others  gathered,  their 
bein;:  to  gain  the  lad's  consent  to  proceed  in  tear ± 
missing  wurks  of  Oasian.1  He  refused,  he  heuUUd.  1 
laat  consented  under  such  high  penuasioa  Beta?* 
months  wen-  uv»t,  in  Septeiulier  1760,  he  mounted  hit 
fixed  his  saddled  «i;s  and  wallet,  and  set  f«>rth  on  Li*  / 
of  discovery.  How  he  had  teamed  that  such  an  epu  • 
he  alone  could,  hut  did  not,  tell  :  the  difficulty  of  jn^: 
asM-rtiou  limy  explain  Ins  reluctance  to  undertake  Lb*  # 
tiou.  H'>w\»*r  h»-  decried,  a  young  man  of  twec'.j 
with  an  inijH-rfi-ct  knowledge  of  Gaelic  and  a  perfect  cce: 
in  hini^df.  Iwterw  of  introduction  insured  him  hrl 
hospitality  in  distant  plena  and  inlands  with  lair: 
mitii-ter-  1 1  "in  IVrth>hire  to  far-off  Henhecula,  where  ucav 
ated  tradition  and  undthh-d  Gaelic  wen*  likeliest  U*  > 
Chi»-t>  in  their  house.*  «hnwed  him  du*ty  man  u%  r.;<J 
fi  d»»  ij'in-r ;  mini-ler?  hel|»-d  him  to  translate  <*•* 
wh;  h  iie  was  \i-:y  defn  it-nt  .  wnerahle  Marksmi::*.  • 
i».»rd*,  n-<  :t««il  I..n_:  *i-reed.i  of  Ki Italian  v»'Tv  in  :.^t 
,m  .-iil-  M/h  tl»-  pr  •-!*•■  »:\.-  r*w,ipl  .f  a  ^ill  of  wr,;»i 
r»ill  ••!  t"h.i'<*'  ^nwjiii'  h«-  tr.i\»lh«d  w:th  M*  ;r*r» 
I, tin!  •  ■!  vr.i'hniv*:  :■■  h>  Ulthful  fnen-l  and  k:n«r:.^ 
>!.iTi  i  .ii.  i  !ii:i:f;,.iii>l  Si  h--«!h«iti«.e.  cr»-ft.  and  mux*-  ifj 
>i l rn .  i'.d  •  ''.:•  t'  i  n-  .mv»-  him  t!:.-  !->an  ••!*  trw.:nM  mn. 
■'■i.'.r*  v.:  '.■■ ■!••  '.'■!■!  r»ii-:|!-  j«  i:fal"j.- .ii  !••■:*■!•  ai.-i  •" 
m.    -  ?.i.  ::  :it;-:-n    aril    •i;-!r»-.^-f"ul    «.i  i^Trnj  r.\  -  *--- 

!•  :.!    r  ■•      ■■■. .  r   ■•■•  i.    ./i  m  : 

V* ■  ■    •'■:.:    !:.::"-   -j*-!;'.  ■  :    '■■■ir>  "1  •  ::■»•  ■  wm    ".: - 
■  \;  !   •    :    .■  t    ■■•  k   :     I  .Jii.h-.rji.    in   17oI.      II. •    fair  c 
•.»■.■■.'..     ■!!•:•.      ;■:■■".•    r- -t;*Li       S«»ii  :!.••  j  r«  .-.*r  •: 
I»j    II    . '.    1.  .  ■   ».■      M:     \d.in.  lir^'u*-!:    .«*•■:.:•■:    v 
':••;  '  i.:        ■:"  ::•.,■•     :i.     li»  klr:*:*    \l  .  :„« 

:.:  .-\     ■   i".         I  }.■  r«-    »  »     -1  i.'nt-*)    Miiifif* 
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rith  books,  copies  of  verses,  manuscript  books  in  Gaelic,  some 
F  them  "  stained  with  smoke  and  daubed  with  Scots  snuff." l 
"he  visitors,  after  their  interview,  quitted  the  room  highly 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  of  Mr.  James  Macpherson  that 
tie  great  promised  Ossianic  epic  had  been  found.  Quickly 
fc&e  news  ran  along,  and  society  hummed  with  excitement.  A 
Celtic  Homer  had  been  brought  to  light  after  he  had  been  dead 
ihirteen  hundred  years. 

In  a  few  months  Macpherson  took  horse  with  his  manu- 
scripts in  his  valise  to  seek  subscribers  and  publishers  and 

*  patron  in  London.  David  Hume  meanwhile  had  written 
to  his  friend  William  Strahan,  the  printer,  recommending  him 
**  "a  sensible,  modest,  young  fellow,  a  very  good  scholar,  and 
tf  unexceptionable  morals."  Lord  Bute  was  then  the  Court 
firourite,  and  his  favour  was  secured,  and  with  a  humble 
dedication  to  his  lordship,  who  was  the  most  patronising  of 
*taons,  there  appeared  in  December  1761,  Fingal,  an  ancient 
fyic  Poem,  in  six  books,  together  with  several  other  poems 
mf>€3sed  by  Ossi&n,  the  son  of  Fingal,  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
H&uage  by  James  Macpherson. 

Uow  there  was  a  stir  in  every  literary  circle ;  the  poetry 
ek»    as  Dr.  Beattie,  who  was  no  believer,  expresses  it,  with 

*  xmiversal  deluge  of  approbation,"  and  it  rivalled  the 
o^Ic  Lane  ghost  in  the  interest  it  excited  in  London.  True, 
ier^  were  some  notes  of  discord,  the  truculent  Churchill 
Hi  his  sarcastic  flings,  and  Wilkes  had  his  jeers  ;  for  Scots- 
[e**»    and    all    who    clung    to    Lord    Bute,    were    the    butts 

^very  wit  and  witling.  In  Scotland,  however,  hardly 
*Q  dissentient  voice  was  heard.  Here  was  an  epic  that  cast 
a*ner  into  the  shade  ;  here  was  a  poem  that  shed  a  lustre 
1  Scotland  which  England  well  might  envy.  At  every 
^i*iburgh  breakfast -table  it  was  discussed  and  lauded,  the 
^^xer-table  resumed  the  talk,  and  every  supper-party  got 
tt*^  enthusiastic  as  the  wine  passed  round.     The  class-room 

College  was  crowded  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
^H,  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  with  the  pride  of  a  discoverer  and 
l^  pomposity  of  a  critic,  descanted  in  his  familiar  burr  on 
le    age,  the  style,  and  marvellous  beauties  of  the  blind  son  of 

***9hland  Society  Report,  App.  p.  63  ;  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  L  649. 
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FingaL      When   the  lectures 
Critical  Dmertaiion  was  hailed  m  a 
performance      It  was,  indeed, 
could  be  written  by  a  man  who 

More  debate,  mora  talk  aroee 
laudatory  lectorea  appeared,  the  final  part  ef  the 
work  was  issued — 7Vmor»,  em 
eomjxmd  by  Oman,  tk$  son  of 
surprising  result  of  the  Celt's  travels  for 
Highlands — not  one,  but  two  gnat  epics  which  had 
the  lapee  of  ages  which  lingered  in  the 
and  flowed  from  the  fluent  lips  of  Highland  eroflssn.  % 
time  the  translator  had  lost  all  his 
London  with  a  swagger;  he  i 
Fame  had  spoiled  his  character — not  thai 
spoil — and  even  his  old  supporters  wineed 
Good  David  Hume  retracted  alike  his  faith  i 
good  things  he  had  said  so  guilelessly  of  the 
fellow/'  and  now  wrote  to  Strahan  of  his  * 
caprice — a  mortal  than  whom  I  have  never 
and  unatniable.1* !  Three  years  before,  be  had  bean 
diffident,  and  deferential  to  his  superion, 
his  {jovcrty,  his  humble  birth,  his  ignocaaoe  of  ths 
Now,  however,  lluit  h«*  was  celebrated,  patrons  he 
longer ' ;  he  was  impuiit»iii  of  the  advice  of  friends* 
ouh  of  the  cavil*  of  opponents.  See  him  with  his  Mg, 
l*T*on,  drifted  in  ill-titting  clothes.  jostling  his 
St  mi- 1  ;  his  vmcr  strident  and  blustering  in  the 
l-«king  dnwii  fnmi  hi*  licight  of  six  feet  three  at  his 
a  firm,  talking  Fjigl^h  jinnuM**  in  High  Land 
tin-  irrund  airs  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
H'4'n-ty  wan  not  mi  loud  in  it*  praises  of  the  great 
t»  f  r*- ,  tli  it  it  w.m  iimrv  acrptiral  of  its  v 
ti.i*  in.iili-  I. mi  nil  the  uu»ft»  defiant  in  ton*.  In 
\*-r!-i  wa*t  weary  of  the  melancholy  monotony  of  the  ven 
(!.••  n.'.imn^  \miuU  ami  "  n^undm^  shorea,"  misty  hflb 
Ld'*  <>f  ftljrlU"  It  found  certainly  mote  hoashasl  in 
I.u-i    d«>ui'tf'il    ichc    of    antiquity       •  Why.   mr.m   assi 

1   /w   r.  ./  /,.  //„...    ,.  3n.  »  UnntUmtm*  fw  SIS;  A»vl  *f 
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ohnson,  "a  man  might  write  such  stuff  for  ever  if  he 
ould  abandon  his  mind  to  it/'  and  in  spite  of  BoswelTs 
itriotic  protests  the  Literary  Club  would  treat  Ossian 
contemptuously. 

To  silence  sceptics  Macpherson  placed  in  the  hands  of 
•ockett,  his  bookseller,  certain  Gaelic  manuscripts ;  and  the 
ewspapers  advertised  that  the  "  Originals  of  Fingal  and  other 
oems  were  to  be  seen  at  the  shop  by  all  who  desired  to 
txamine  them."  "  Ossian  "  Macpherson  was  not  highly  gifted 
with  a  sense  of  humour;  but  surely  there  was  excellent 
humour  of  a  sardonic  sort  in  this  proposal  that  Englishmen 
should  satisfy  themselves  of  the  genuineness  of  a  translation 
of  a  Gaelic  epic  by  looking  at  documents  without  a  history, 
manuscripts  without  a  date,  in  a  language  of  which  they  knew 
as  little  as  a  Hottentot  Is  it  surprising  that  no  Englishman 
went  to  see  them  ?  For  months  the  manuscripts  lay  unin- 
spected in  Beckett's  back  room,  and  then  they  were  withdrawn 
to  sulky  triumph.  Most  of  these  documents  were  copies  of 
fscitak  from  Highland  lips,  with  a  few  old  papers,  which 
optics  like  George  Dempster  declared  were  Gaelic  leases  from 
Macleod  of  Skye's  charter  chest1  It  was  possible  for  experts 
t°  examine  Chatterton's  pretended  poems  of  Rowley  and 
band's  impudent  Shakespearian  fraud  of  Vortigern — which 
f^Well  knelt  before  and  kissed  with  maudlin  tears.  But  who 
ln  London  could  decide  on  those  manuscripts  ?  The  translator 
^ufa,  however,  taunt  his  critics  by  asserting  that  he  had  offered 
t"e*&  proof  which  they  were  afraid  to  look  at.  Even  in 
^tland,  where  a  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Carlyle  said  there 
fe*e  only  two  unbelievers,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to 
5  shown,  and  Hume  sensibly  urged  Dr.  Blair  to  set  on 
°fc  investigations  in  the  Highlands  amung  ministers  and 
^rs  who  knew  the  language  to  make  the  evidence  indis- 
^ble.  This  was  not  proposed  from  any  anxiety  for  the 
t*-3lator's  character,  but  only  from  jealousy  for  his  country's 
*our. 

-A  few  years  went  by  and  Macpherson   won    his  way  into 
t*Ortanee.      He  became  an  active  man  of  affairs  aa  well  aa  a 
^    of  letters,  a  useful   ria-.k  of  frov.-njn>:iit.  whieh  reward**! 
1  C.  Kog-iM.  *.Vn/u  ■  .•  -./ .\'-/i<*k  A-/e,  f.   40. 
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hiri  servirea  with  the  pout  of  survey  "funeral  and  atcMar 
Commodore  Johu.stoiie,  with  whom  !»■■  went  to  Hon*!*.  T 
two  Scotsmen  had  tempera  admirably  matched — p*a*> « 
hectoring,  and  hluHtoriuK,  and  they  <{uarTelled  fon^ailv 
though  the  appointment  was  li*t.  Mcpherson  l*U;r** 
jwiiHion  of  £200  on  condition  of  serving  the  Mmi»in 
those  days  janissaries  of  the  presw  abounded  For  f»y  ^f  : 
they  would  malign  any  mortal,  public  or  pmat*  U!<t 
(fnvfrnment  in  any  blunder,  *upj>ort  any  v  b.  U«n  c 
patron.  Their  stork-  in  -trade  wan  an  aptitude  fr  v 
washing  a  Ministry  and  blackening  an  Opp^ition.  a  £:>  4 
mendacity  and  in  i*  re  premutation  with  a  copiously  v::u:^n 
vocabulary  Marpl.er«<i!i  did  not  de*  end  U>  all  thii  'C 
descended  to  mu<  h.  fur  his  *Tiiplea  were  n«»t  of  the  k-»: 
He  had  time  t«i  write  An  fnJrt»iit*tu*n  to  fA*  //i«for%  r  •  «j 
fhi/ain.  in  which  tin*  genius  and   influence  of  the  4  »-1:jc 

•  •n  tin*  <'iviliH.it i., n  of  tin*  roiintry  are  |»atriotica]|v  •£..  «%. 
an  i-vil  hour  h»«  lt-.Mii  to  j-'qn»trate  a  tnin*Iati"n  -(>*' 
written  in  the  fain.!:ar  nomine  prvw**  Thi«  work.it  «af  » 
hi*  I- "k  Hilly  thrt-4-  inunths  to  writ*-  and  it  wa*  a  •laaK. 
t.ubsn-  r:inri;.il  |:..U  rUiini  loyally  proclaimed  :t  "  ti* 
tran-I:!'!!':!  hi  wLi.  Homer  ap]»ear*  like  an  *uc:*&:  jnrt 
mi  h:*»  ■■wii  iiinj  !•■  !:..i.'i.ir.i i-iii -e  "' .  but  Hum**  r..  rv  *+?% 
■  !•■• 'an-8.    '  he   •!:•!     v.-  t     km  w    wi.etr.er    the    .»::*•  rr.|-c    *t 

•  \»« ■■;!■.    u   w  i-  «■■:-■■ 

'!"!.•■    /:«  it    ■,'»•  ■••:■■::-    rejardm.."    <  *««mii    »»ni»    f-  r   t   • 
■:"..:.:  it  u..t  — -  *-l-— 1    buf  !h-v  «-.  Idrrily  «-art^i    '■:;■*  r:.- t* 
!.••■        I »?    ■  T .  -  -  1 1  -   :»  !:.»■:         ■    !am  ■  u*  j-.'.irm-y  :..•:«•  H  m*"  i 
:•     :  7"  .    ,ir  i    !..■  *  •  k  w.:i.    '»   •  .    Li*  t    !/■•!!.)?     •.•    r.  ?-:: 

•  '        '  .■  d  .  i  ,l-  «■   ■  !        Kr. ■}■    b-ill:-!  .».;-■••   t:.-:  •*■ 

-• .  ■:'■  i   !■:'::    )  :*       :.' r.i  i;«  ::■■!.•    an  i    :..•    *    .:• 
■    r    :  .      :"*•■■     ••■    -.!•■!:  •■    »»i  :    he    m>:<«  *    t.V         .r.«-* 

•  .-     "■     -'       *        '!.      »     .■■:..-      ■!     r!..      ..-•:%  ict«M        V  k- 

'■  •      :    .  r       V      :       ■      '         .   -  -i     !::■  :.  !     a:.  !  .     r 
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rging  that  any  injurious  statements  might  be  omitted.  No 
ice  was  taken  of  this  appeal,  and  the  temper  of  the  Celt 
led  over  when  the  Journey  was  published,  and  a  letter 
8  despatched  by  him  to  Johnson's  Court,  informing  his 
ailant  that  "  his  age  and  his  infirmities  alone  protected  him 
m  the  treatment  due  to  an  infamous  liar  and  traducer." 
is  time  an  answer  did  come,  in  its  writer's  ripest  and  most 
nchant  style.  Thus  it  ran:  "Mr.  James  Macpherson,  I 
re  received  your  foolish  and  impudent  note.  I  will  do  my 
t  to  reply  to  it,  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law 
1  do  for  me.  I  will  not  desist  from  detecting  what  I  think 
leat  from  any  fear  of  the  menaces  of  a  Buffian.  I  thought 
r  book  an  imposture.  I  think  it  an  imposture  still  For 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the  public,  which  I 

>  you  to  confute.  Your  rage  I  defy,  your  abilities,  since 
r  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable,  and  what  I  hear  of  your 
fcls  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to  what  you  say,  but  to 
fc  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print  this  if  you  will. — 
iiel  Johnson,  20th  January  1775." x  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
~  complete  letter  writer.  As  soon  as  this  trouncing 
tie  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brawny  foe,  the  writer 
.ought  himself  that  it  was  prudent  to  buy  a  formidable 
jel,  six  feet  long,  headed  with  a  knob  three  inches  in 
:*eter,  with  which  to  protect  his  aged  but  still  sturdy 
on.  No  personal  assault,  however,  was  made.  Macpherson 
is  tavern  only  spluttered  forth  curses,  while  Johnson  at  his 

►  ejaculated  sneers. 

Busy  and  versatile  Macpherson  published  Original  Papers, 
aining  the  Secret  History  of  England,  which  gave  private 
era  revealing  old  political  intrigues  which  filled  Tories  with 
-ure  and  Whigs  with  rage,  and  made  them  cry  out  "  Im- 
bor !  "  Calmly  he  went  on  writing  a  History  of  Great  Britain, 
n  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
tch  David  Hume  told  Strahan  was  "  the  most  wretched  pro- 
Aion  that  ever  came  from  his  press."  s  It  must  be  remembered 
t  the  Philosopher-historian  never  could  bear  philosophically 
one  who  poached  on  his  historical  preserves.     It  produced 

1  Boswell's  Johnson  (Hill's  edit),  ii.  279. 
3  Hume's  Letters  to  Strahan,  p.  806. 
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to  the  author  £8000  before  it  fii 

into  oblivion. 

The  future 
active  raeoea.     He 
ministerial  policy.     ] 
the    mysterious   Ji 
"Scevola,"  which 
strength.     Did  a 

to  defend  liis  Amer        pol      I    He* 
which  outdid  his        ny  *       son's 
popularity.     Did  the  ill  Nabob  of  < 

to  plead  his  claims  s  the  Epst  India 

became  that  potentate's  i         ate  at  a  good 
his  frieud  and  brother  (      ,  Sir  John 
became  the  Nabob's  well       d,  highly-| 
a  salary  of  £600,'  the  Go    rnment  found  i 
mercenary  who  could  U        newspapets  to 
measures,  and   with  trui        it  advocacy  fill 
Walpole  called  -  coli         of   «*"     Besides  that  he  esnli| 
up  friend.*)  and     ii  to  good  things  in  India  Sloak.  VI 

in  1780  he  be,  l\  for  Camelford,  his  vole  MM 

flomcthin^.  though  lie  ver  made  a  speech.  If  not  a  p 
man.  he  now  ww  the  friend  jf  men  gnat  in  lettom  ait  i 
jioliutvi ;  he  was  rich,  had  his  house  at  Putney 
town,  ami  druve  to  the  City  in  a  splendid 
flouting  om>  day  at  the  English  after  the  fashion  of  his  oom 
mm,  I  »r  Itlmr  expressed  surprise  that  since  be  did  not  hhe  J 
Hull  hr  -.hmild  stay  in  England.  M  Sir."  hi*  answered  the  pee 
d:vin« .  "  I  •!•>  n«>:  likf  .lolm  Bull,  but  I  love  his  danghfta 
Th.ii  w.i-  j"-rfivth  true.  He  was  not  married,  but  he  was 
with. 'it  <  IhMivii.  f«»r  wh-»rn  he  provided  welL  Alee?  wl 
u«»w  w;^  I».i\id   Ifiniie'n  y«»un£  friend  "with 

morals  '  f      I! intrytnen   found  him  arrogant* 

i>l»Hti:iait'.  nia>t«rf>il      What  had  become  of  Hume's 

iit'(i»;V.e    vuit^    l.ni ' "'       No    lon^r    wis    be 

I>i    U\a\   in  1  "th«  i    wh'i  wrn    h'l^iiui^  a*  magnates  tn  A 
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when  they  saw  him  in  London.  The  quondam  patrons 
themselves  patronised  in  their  turn  by  their  former 
j&  It  seemed  even  to  have  become  irksome  to  his  vanity 
le  should  be  known  only  as  a  translator,  and  he  grudged 
blind  son  of  Fingal  reaping  all  the  glory.  Though 
iter  "  Carlyle  says  he  was  always  indignant  at  its  being 
sted  that  he  was  the  fabricator,  yet  under  the  unbosoming 
nee  of  wine,  he  seems  to  have  more  than  once  hinted  that 
is  more  than  translator.1  Of  course  in  public  he  dared 
ssert  this,  and  thereby  write  himself  down  the  impostor 
iar  that  Johnson  alleged  him  to  be.  He  was  also  shrewd 
;h  to  know  that  poems  which  gain  fame  and  honour  from 
antiquity  will  be  flung  aside  the  moment  they  are 
rered  to  be  modern.  The  mock  antique  may  be  as 
[site  as  the  genuine  article  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  or 
toman  Campagna ;  but  the  instant  it  is  known  to  have 
from  Birmingham  it  turns  to  trash.  The  mock  pearl 
seem  finer  than  the  real — but  it  is  paste  and  nothing 
In  an  arrogant  prefaoe  to  the  1775  edition  of  Osaian 
ranted  his  merits :  "  The  translator  who  cannot  equal  his 
lal  is  incapable  of  expressing  its  beauties."  Thus  he 
y  equalled  Macpherson  to  Osaian,  but  he  dared  not  say 
they  were  synonymous. 

t  was  in  1785  that  some  enthusiastic  Highland  gentle- 
subscribed  £1000  to  have  the  original  Gaelic  manuscripts 
»ian  published,  and  they  provokingly,  but  respectfully, 
)d  the  great  man  to  undertake  the  task.  More  than 
by  years  had  elapsed  since  the  epic  translation  had 
ired,  and  he  said  there  were  trunks  in  the  attics,  which 
id  not  opened  for  years,  full  of  manuscripts,  both  old  and 
antique  books  to  read,  and  fragments  to  arrange — he  did 
dd  that  he  had  all  the  verse  he  had  composed  in  English 
urn  into  the  supposed  original  Gaelic.  No  wonder  he 
urred ;  it  was  pleasanter  to  coax  votes  for  my  Lord  North, 
inipulate  newspapers,  to  collect  salaries  and  pensions  paid 
terly,  to  have  jovial  bachelor  dinners.  The  chests  were 
r  ransacked,  the  version  was  never  issued.     He  proposed, 

Lung's  Oman,  I.  xx.  xxi. ;  Pinkerton't  Correspondence,  ii  93  ;  High.  Soe. 
\  A  pp.  65. 
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however,  an  atwurd   plan  of  publishing  the  Gaelic  la  <«rm 
character*,  as  conveying  Krwe  sounds  better  than  Roman  iHta 

So  the  big  burly  politician  lived  in  society,  and  in  qt*  <4 
hirt  aliomiiiahle  teui{»er  with  many  friends,  the  be*  of  tka 
\*\\\£  Sir  J<»hn  Macpherson,  son  of  the  minuter  of  3* 
I  whose  man. so  he  had  visit"!  on  his  famous  expedition  a 
search  of  <  taian ),  who  had  made  hi*  way  by  his  aula?  fas 
tact.  hi>  extjuisiu*  temper,  to  the  highest  offic*  in  lain, 
suiverdinL!  Warn-n  Halting*  a*  ( rovernor  1»  enerai  of  fWan 
In  tlie  Mall  wen-  oft«-n  ^een  these  two  brother  Cell*.  •*. 
were  striking,  massivr  figures  in  the  crowd,  both  men  d  at 
feet  three  or  four — Sir  John,  with  an  expression  frank  mt 
genial,1  and  his  frii-nd  with  a^^resaive  expression  in  hm  toa 
eyes,  which  looked  from  his  florid  face,  his  handanne  pmav 
dn-.SM-d  in  a  fur -edged  roat. 

A.s  he  grew  elderly,  rich,  and  prosperous,  MarpfctfKt* 
heart  yearned  f..r  his  old  Highland  district,  and  he  turns'  tm 
eyes  tit  Iiadin<x  h  ;  then-  he  rvaolved  to  buy  land  and  bujd  • 
h«>nie  within  M^ht  of  his  native  mountains.  Two  or  tiiw 
-mall  farms  were  Um^ht  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey.  and  tsos  • 
\ilia.  l-eaiim;  the  n«»kticy  title  of  "  IMIrVille."  which  had  ** 
dr.Ni.-'jt.i  i.v  hi-*  tni-u«i  A'iain.  the  architect,  rose  in  the  vJAa 
t-.\"  :...!•-  M-'iii  Kinju-^if*  I'm -pit-  l^ng  n-!iieiub*rv«i  thr  f*& 
man  !r  :n  I.»nl'.n.  \*h"  «  ainc  t-v.-ry  year.  h»d:*rr.r«i  with  TJC* 
.ji-i  j..l  i  -•■■i!*  :iii«l  rl.id  in  fur  til^i'd  euat.  Th*-y  t-id  iun* 
i  :  *:.•  jr  tnd  -W*  !.•■  kept  i:p  .n  a  Highland  ch;ef.  h^  tp«r»2»t 
:  i- ■>.  i.i-  !:■  ri.--  :.!li-ii  w.:i.  jue.-t* .  of  hi*  tallim*;  f-rth  la  £• 
!-.  -ri.-iij  .i:i>:  -r::. «:'.:;.:  hsi-uli-u-  lair-U  from  h»«u«»*  far  *r*i  »■•* 
v.":  ::»     i  i.-.ijj  r.  in.   fr":n    \*l.-.-4»   w*lL*    p^rtrm.:*    bj  ** 

■  '         .1    I:  \i.  li     1«*'H'-'.    ■i-.wn.    kept    hu;h     nrvrlry    ull   tf*? 

:.:.hr-   wt-ri-    1 1!    -j--n:  s      Hut    *:•*■!   li.:r.«^.  t*«-  »*^ 
:    \!  .   j  :.-  r-'ii.   jl-.i-ar/    t-»   riani«"tiiher  ,    of   hu    rdv*** 
•r    :  .     i    .h'.'lii!    <fVi-!iin.*  nt     the    !'..r:n!^l    raUU     -f   i  ".**? 
M  \%*  -a  a-    !!..  ri-.ij-n    n-»U-r»-l    to    its    nf.if^ 

■  -a  :  ■  ■  *\   :■    :hi-  j«-  i.  wtfiru  hf  ••:::pl  y«l  *i  L-^^ 
^  i.  •        •«       ..    i.--    1".  i!«".  •  h    m.m    ha<l    r\.r    *inna:::f«i   «.^ 

..j»    ;■:.•:..    :.*:.•  .-      !    .ill     i*»u!    h:«    n«:«o-    Kulh%r&        N 
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;  his  ambition  was  satisfied,  now  that  his  struggle  with 
erty  and  obscurity  was  over  he  could  be  the  pleasant, 
ble  man,  the  kindly  landlord,  and  the  genial  host. 

It  was  on  17th  February  1796  that  Macpherson  died  at 

Highland  home,  and  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  who  had  been 
dened  by  the  quality  of  his  morals,  but  was  now  satisfied 
h.  his  penitence,  describes  in  her  old-fashioned,  pious  way 
\  edifying  end :  "  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  render  his  last 
me  most  affecting  and  exemplary.  He  died  last  Tuesday 
ening,  and  from  the  minute  he  was  confined  to  bed,  a  very 
tie  before  he  expired,  he  never  ceased  imploring  Divine 
ercy  in  the  most  earnest  and  exemplary  manner."1  An 
'score  burial  in  a  Highland  kirkyard  not  satisfying  his 
abition,  he  left  £500  to  erect  a  monument  on  his  land,  and 
dered  that  his  important  remains  should  be  interred  in 
estminster  Abbey.  After  travelling  for  eighteen  days,  the 
arse  arrived  in  London,  was  met  at  Highgate  by  many 
luaintances,  and  a  long  range  of  carriages  followed  it  to  the 
'bey,  where  the  body  was  laid  within  a  few  feet  of  that  of 

enemy,  Johnson,  in  the  sanctuary  where  foes  can  war  no 
re.  Thus  in  pomp  and  circumstance  ended  the  career  of 
»  poor  schoolmaster  of  Euthven.2 

With  him  did  not  die  out  the  Ossianic  controversy, 
glishmen  forgot  it,  but  Scotsmen  were  too  eager  for  the 
*lit  of  their  country  not  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  Ossian. 
icphereon  had  left  with  his  trustee  the  £1000  for  the 
rpose  of   publishing  Ossian  in  the  original    language,  but 

his  chests  no  such  documents  were  to  be  found.  All  the 
pers  were  modern,  either  in  his  own  or  his  friends'  writing, 
listing  of  pieces  taken  down  from  recital,  except  a  few 
important  manuscripts  which  he  had  borrowed  and  never 
■urned.8  But  where  was  the  Gaelic  Epic  ?  A  few  years 
er  the  Highland  Society  formed  a  Committee,  under  Henry 
ackeozie,  to  investigate  into  the  sources  of  the  famous  work, 
d  information  was  sought  from  those  who  best  knew  Gaelic 
fctry.     The  result  was  not  satisfactory.     Old  men  who  had 

1  Mrs.  Grant's  Letters  from  the  Mountains  (6th  edit.),  L  235,  ii.  203. 

2  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1796. 

8  Highland  Society  Report,  p.  80. 
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aided  and  believed  in  Macpbenon, 

passages  which  they  had  heard  in  their  youth,  sad  I 

veracity,  fluently  recited  Gaelic  vena  which  ha  had 

Octogenarian   lairds   and   miniitcw 

ballads,  totally  forgetting  that  they 

any  in  Macpherson's  version.     The  lapse  of  fctty  yean  km 

not  improve  the  memory  of  men,  though  it  may  wtmkmtMl 

improve  their  imagination. 

The  Report  was  issued  in  1805,  the  OBMhaimi  strive!* 
to  the  disgust  of  all  believers,  being  thai  maap  asuena  4 
the  Fingal  legends  lingered  in  the  North,  thm  assay  httk 
were  still  recited,  that  many  parte  of  Maaphstwsafc  vama 
were  formed  from  frsgmenta  of  thoae  coags  ahhh  he  M 
altered  and  interpolated  at  his  will;  but  se  far  an  efi*»  a* 
as  he  gave  it,  none  was  to  be  found.1  Later  iaaa^ptfa 
led  to  results  more  destructive  still  la  the  pteeaarismd' 
the  famous  "  poems  of  Ossian,"  whom 
claimed  as  Highland — hopeless  chronology, 
graphy,  wrong  nationality,  customs 
had,  armour  they  never  wore,  a  poetic  style  they 
heroes  and  heroines  with  epithet  names,  which 
bore,  all  contained  in  a  work  which,  save  in  a  ft 
waii  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  Highland  bant  far  Ism  Mf 
by  Oaaian.  That  Marpherson — a  young,  imw. 
HhnuM  have  virtually  man u far tu red  this  work,  was  a 
f*Mit  Am  he  truly  told  the  world, 
my  vernc-ity  have  j«ai<l  a  compliment  to  my  guuim"  WefcJ 
th«*  *am»*  ^unbrv  vein  in  his  bombastic  juvenile  pocai  *  A* 
lliirlil.iinler  ."  ii.-  in  ttaian,  but  he  improved  by  pastries  atb 
I  n\ni«-l  miit«*rial  t<»  meet  the  demands  of  his  urgent  ataa* 
i«»r  iimn*  uii'l  m«»iv  Mipplien  of  Oseian.  Ormy  the  peel  •• 
pu//I.  .1  wh.-n  th«-  {mem*  timt  appeared,  what  to 
it  all  i^'intnii*  «»r  a  fraud  '  He  found  by 
:i».  ymitij  man.  that  bin  !■  ttrrs  Wet*  "  tll-WlllSa, 
ui.ih  woiiM  wh«»w  In*  was  "  equally  unable  to 
;-Niiit  nr  t<>  tr-ui-Lii*'  them  so  admirably.     In  short*  he  a 
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demon  of  poetry,  or  he  has   alighted   upon  a  treasure 

for  ages."  The  puzzle  lay  there.  Another  problem 
still  to  be  solved,  which  Dr.  Blair  urged  on  Hume.  "  Is  it 
ible  that  he  could  bring  so  many  thousand  people  into  a 
piracy  with  him  to  keep  the  secret,  or  that  some  would 
be  found  who  would  cry  out,  '  These  are  not  the  poems  we 

in :  you  have  forged  characters  and  sentiments  we  know 
ing  about :  you  have  modernised  and  dressed  us  up  ? ' " l 
Macpherson  seems  to  have  achieved  the  incredible. 
Ossian  came  to  English  readers  as  a  revelation,  and 
led  up  a  world  of  sentiment  of  which  they  had  never 
[ined.  The  wilds  of  the  Highlands  were  then  shrouded  in 
fcery — trackless  wastes  which  southern  feet  had  never 
,  and  remote  isles  washed  by  stormy  seas  which  their 
s  had  seldom  sailed,  peopled  by  a  barbarous  race  with 
3  uncouth  and  tongue  unknown.  This  newly  recovered 
ry  seemed  to  reveal  the  life,  the  feuds  and  loves,  the 
Q8  of  that  people  thirteen  centuries  before,  beside  the 
ing  sea,  amid  the  misty  glens,  by  the  lonely  mountain 
s  and  roaring  torrents,  which  the  raven,  eagle,  and  vulture 
e  wilder  still  by  their  cries.  The  appearance  of  Ossian 
1  in  with  the  era  of  sentiment  which  had  sprung  up— 
iment  which  was  domestic  in  Clarissa  Harlowe,  romantic 
falpole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  poetic  in  Percy's  Reliques.  By 
pherson  sentiment  was  stirred  for  ancient  life  among  the 
ntains,  mists,  and  seas  of  the  far  North.  Ossian  may  be 
lore  read,  yet  it  cannot  be  ignored,  for  it  was  a  great  force 
iterature.  We  see  its  influence  not  too  happily  in  Gray's 
I;  over  Coleridge  in  his  poetic  immaturity  of  1793  ;  over 
>n  in  his  callow  days,  when  he  was  under  its  glamour. 

remembers  how  Bums,  whose  favourite  authors  were 
>rably  sentimental,  enumerates  "  Ossian "  as  one  "  of  the 
ous  models  after  which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  conduct " 
>w,  or  why,  or  when,  he  does  not  explain. 
But  abroad,  still  wider  and  more  enduring  was  the  effect, 
translation  of  Caesarotti  initiated  a  new  poetic  school  in 
.  In  Germany,  then  going  through  its  romantic  stage, 
as    hailed   with   rapture.     Klopstock   wrote  turgid  odes 

1  .Saunders's  Lift  of  James  Macpherson,  p.  208. 
16 
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after  iU  worst  style;  Herder  gloried  in  it ;  Bfapr  vaaettsi  a. 
Schiller  found  rare  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  Ufc  rf  Ctfto 
past  with  its  background  of  mitt;  end  Ooethe  triad  Me  eVi 
in  translating  it;  and  his  Wwiktr,  In 
emotions,  turns  to  the  melancholy  bard  of  the  Vortfc, 
his  strains  pours  forth  his  abject  woes.  Voltaire 
dry  laughter  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  mm  it*  mi  fcrs 
while  France  was  unthrilled.  At  la*  mm  it  fave  way  f 
the  spell,  especially  when  Napoleon,  who  knew  it  threejh  At 
Italian  translation,  end  lored  the  graadioaa,  was  nei 
to  admiration  for  "  Ocean,"  as  he  spell  it*  oaftyisi  i 
with  him  as  his  favourite  reeding  during  Us  cawfsjps 
French  parents  found  baptismal  names  lor  their  ehUna  k 
its  pages,  and  either  to  please  his  master  or  his  earn  Ml 
Bernadotte  took  a  name  from  Oesian  for  his  aoa,  who  twM 
Oscar  I.  of  Sweden,  and  transmitted  his 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  unread  Unlay, 
be  read  again.  They  weary  with 
their  meagre  sameness  of  aentunen 
nees.  their  rhapsodies.  Nevertheless  they  hates 
place  in  literature,  and  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
may  content  ourselves :  "  Hake  the  part  of  what  is  ft^l  j 
modem,  tawdry,  spurious  in  the  book  as  large  aa  yea  fltfl 
there  will  ntill  be  left  a  residue  with  the  very  seal  af  ii 
Celtic  genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  pruad  dietiaotim  4 
having  brought  this  soul  of  the  Celtic  geniaa  iaia  oflM 
with  the  genius  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  and  eaaa\rf 
nil  our  |**»try  by  it  Windy  llorven  and  tr^jg  8sse>  fll 
Sdnui  with  it*  silent  halls \  we  owe  to  then  a  4M  4 
^rutitud*.  and  when  we  are  unjust  enough  to  fospt  tk  *f 
thi»  Mum*  foiyt  ii*."*  A*  to  the  weary  ouutiueatsy  ea  ii 
•  »n^in  and  ir<*niiineuess  of  this 
it  may  U»  too  much  to  say  that  the  leal 
written,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  last 

»  «*ts*i<|«Vi  /•/#< Ma 
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DR.    THOMAS    REID — DR.    JAMES   BEATTIE 

*ay  in  the  North  lived  a  society  of  which  Edinburgh  knew 
ry  little.  With  Aberdeen  communication  was  slow,  tedious, 
d  uncomfortable ;  on  horseback  a  man  might  spend  five  or 
c  days  on  the  road,  and  coaches  would  take  as  long,  with 
e  risk  of  axles  breaking  down,  and  the  certainty  of  passengers 
fag  wrenched  and  rattled  in  the  ruts  and  bogs.  •  Aloof  from 
e  world,  the  people  had  their  own  ways,  fashions,  and 
•nner  of  speech,  and  the  University  was  attended  only  by 
mths  from  mansions  and  from  crofts  of  the  North.  Simon 
naer,  Lord  Lovat,  when  he  was  at  College,  had  as  class-mate 
te  threadbare  lad,  Thomas  Ruddiman,  who  lived  on  oatmeal. 
i  later  years  Lord  Erroll  competed  in  the  classes  on  equal  terms 
ith  sons  of  stocking-makers  and  herring-curers.  In  the  early 
irt  of  the  century,  when  there  was  great  poverty  in  the  land, 
« colleges  were  sorely  pinched  for  money.  Regents  had  miser- 
>le  pittances  to  live  upon,  although  they  had  to  teach  subjects 
hich  six  well-endowed  professors  in  a  modern  University 
ould  hardly  undertake.  Colin  Maclaurin,  the  brilliant  youth, 
ho,  at  nineteen,  had  been  appointed  professor  of  Mathematics, 
as  glad  to  leave  the  poverty-stricken  post,  and  become  colleague 
Professor  James  Gregory  in  Edinburgh,  though  Gregory 
*w  the  salary  for  seventeen  years,  and  left  his  friend  only 
e  scanty  fees.  Depressed  by  penury,  education  was  feebly 
*tered,  and  in  1709  the  King's  College  students,  in  youthful 
station,  audaciously  pronounced  their  professois  "useless, 
^less,  headless,  and  defective."  A  curious  light  is  thrown 
°a  the  impecunious  state  of  this  seat  of  learning  by  a  minute 
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of  the  University  in  17S89  in  which  it  ia 

of  an  accomplished  gentlewoman  for 

aeama  ia  the  occasion  of  seven 

from  college,  their  parents  jndintng  la  eand 

might  have  suitable  education  for 

a  pathetic  state  of  matters  they  at 

a  worthy  woman  to  teach  the  re 

seams,"  lavishly  advancing  her  In 

of  £12  Scots.    This  incident  of  as 

to  keep  its  students  together  and  I 

XI  sterling  to  settle  a  seeastn 

curious  picture  of  an  impoverished 


Da.  Tttnui 

In  the  Manse  of  Stmohan,  in  At* 
born  in  1710.     The  parish 
treeless  district;   far  and  wide  state 
{latches  of  fields,  in  which  grew  tl 
who  lived  in  poverty.    Over  it  swt-pt 
«»f  the  upland,  playing,  or.  more  ssi 
thatched  manv  in  which  dwelt  Mr.  Lr 
of  a  long  line  of  ministers.     He  h 
David  (tn^ory  of  Kinnainly.  who  waa  ti 
I'hil-i n-n.  three  of  whom   became  4 
Oxford,   Edinburgh,  and  St  Andl*»v 
their  descendant*  men  eminent  ia 
Hi*-  iuinUter  of  Strnrhan  lived  fo 
who  wire  kwn  an  their  east  windf 
•hi-*!.-  idled  .  n»fU.     They  eyed  askance  the 
hv   ii>rt*t<il<!   weather  by  the  aid  ol  a 
iiinit    unknown   in   rural   districts — which 
l.im     by    hi*    brother -in -law,    David    Gregory, 
Profe^tir    <*f   Astrnfi**tiiy   in    Oxford.     One 
httr\*-*t  wan  drawing   U*  s  close,  be  saw  tl 
in    the    irlaw.  and    wameil    hu    neighbours  by  the 
fiif-V'   their  i-r-ti"  inun  the  low  graind.     Two  old  a 
wh**     i-r«-c»nl-l     hi*    advice    sod    lost    their    Clop* 
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esbytery  demanded  that  be  should  explain  how,  by  honest 
aans,  he  could  possibly  foretell  a  flood  when  there  was  not 
doud  in  the  sky.1 

Thomas  Beid  entered  Marischal  College  when  he  was  only 
elve  years  old,  and  in  Aberdeen  he  found  himself  among  his 
easant  Gregory  kindred.  At  that  period  Marischal  College  was 
l  ugly,  dilapidated,  shabby  building,  which  through  poverty 
id  neglect  had  fallen  into  decay.  In  one  dark  room  Beid 
ined  a  little  group  of  some  thirty  students,  who  formed  the 
188  of  the  regent,  the  Bey.  George  Turnbull.*  This  able 
an,  long  forgotten,  is  yet  somewhat  memorable.  For  the 
odest  remuneration  of  £40  he  taught  the  whole  range  of 
iman  knowledge  which  was  requisite  for  a  university  cur- 
culum.  He  was  specially  notable  as  a  metaphysician  and 
loral  philosopher,  and  he  taught  a  system  in  which  his  own 
usistence  on  "common-sense"  in  philosophy  was  much  in 
armony  with  the  mode  to  be  adopted  by  his  pupil  Beid  in 
iter  days.  Tumbull  grew  tired  of  bad  pay  and  of  learned 
radgery,  and  quitted  Aberdeen  for  England,  where  he  ultimately 
atered  the  English  Church.  Laboriously,  voluminously,  and 
Lnioet  annually  he  wrote  books  on  philosophy  and  art,  which  the 
odd  received  with  provoking  indifference.  He  was,  however, 
>  obtain  an  unkind  immortality  in  an  unlooked-for  way.  If 
e  look  at  Hogarth's  picture  of  "  Beer  Street,"  we  see  a  porter 
linking  copiously  from  a  mug  to  refresh  his  exhausted  frame, 
fter  depositing  on  the  ground  a  heavy  load  of  five  ponderous 
>lios  intended  for  the  trunkmaker ;  and  on  the  back  of  one 
f  these  we  read  the  title :  Turnbnll  on  Ancient  Painting. 
his  was  one  of  the  numerous  works  of  Beid's  old  Aberdeen 
Jgent  Such  was  not  the  sort  of  immortality  poor  Turnbull 
cpected. 

Years  passed  by,  and  after  undergoing  a  six  years1  course 

Divinity,  Reid  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1729,  and  after 

further  nine  years  at  Marischal  College,  where  he  was  keeper 

'  the  library,  on  a  salary  of  £8  sterling,  he  was  presented 

•  the  living  of  New  Machar,  twelve  miles  from  Aberdeen.8 

1  M 'Cosh's  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  05. 

1  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  i.  470. 

3  Stewart's  Lift  of  Reid. 
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1          It 

f  hie  native  | 

dotii      tu          re 

h  wnat  way  oonsidsrsd  their  ( 

righ     jfchc 

rand  would  not  sign  "thseal 

linti      ion 

qr  Mr.  Biasst*  *  former  miaai 

,  a  noU 

,  with  big,  ugtialy  person  s 

black                 p       u 

it  the  "moderation  of  the  ml 

obstrepen      voice  i    r 

up  the  parisUonen  4gsiast 

to  the  g      ,               j 

ile  maxim,  •  I  am  lor  the  i 

laird  is  for."     1       p: 

tee  in  loneeqnennn  was  racer 

opposition,  his  w      i 

at  were  pulled  off  is  the 

precentor  is  said  to 

fled  befota  the  tnmnlt*  end 

with  drawn  swords  ke 

order  in  the  kirk  at  the  mi 

A  self-willed,  austere  folk  were  those  at  New ! 
hauled  Iteid's  predec         before  the  Presbytery  en  th 
of  having  heinously  pi       red  his  wig  en  the  Loafs  4 
The  career  thus  piciously  bqgan  hated  Mm 

during  which  the       a      r  so  thoroughly  wo©  the  « 
of  his  people,  that  ,  amid  lean  sad 

departed  for  the  r's  chair  in 

said:  "We  fought  i  rut  Mr.  Reid  when  he  en 
would  have  fought  iot  him  when  he  Isft."8  Tet 
uo  |Mtpular  gift*  to  tickle  the  rustic  ears ;  no  hot  p 
to  warm  their  rudimentary  emotions;  no 
in  the  pulpit  to  excite  their  admiration.  The 
for  the  man  rather  then  the  preacher,  who  read  ~  si 
who  would  treat  his  flock  at  times  to  the  dn 
dialectic  of  TilloUon.  or  the  moral  discourses  of  ti 
conformist  Kvans  -  which  were  famous  in  their  day. 
uiin'iitiaMe  in  our*.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  deep  fash 
it  i.s  toM  that,  when  dispensing  the  lairds  Sapper 
f.  rv..ur  of  hi*  .ip|»Mlfl  U'am  would  Cell  down  his  cher 
iuiiinhM.il  the  coiuniuuicantK  A  private  dedication  d 
to  (mm!,  when  his  wife  wa»  dangerously  ill.  whirh  1 
'hiinti-  w  -till  I'vtant.  fivea  a  curious  insight  to  h 
He  «T4\r,i  Piviiu-  iiH-ny  to  bring  his  wife  from  the 
death  ,  he  i  miimvuw*  Km  a  is  in  not  stirring  her  up  to  i 
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virtues,  in  not  taking  sufficient  pains  in  the  upbringing  of  his 

children  and  servants,  in  being  negligent  in  preparations  for 

public  services ;  and  he  winds  up  with  a  quaint  arrangement 

with  his  Maker :  "  I  do  promise  and  covenant  through  grace 

to  tarn  from  my  backslidings,  to  express  my  thankfulness  by 

i  vigorous  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 

master  of  a  family,  and  by  an  alms  of  ten  pounds  sterling  to  ike 

poor  in  meat  or  money." l     This  is  a  mode  of  pious  bargaining 

common  in  the  dedications  and  "  personal  covenants  "  of  these 

old  times,  which  is  indeed  as  old  as  the  days  of  Jacob,  when 

that   Israelite   indeed,  who  was  not  without  guile,  chaffered 

with  Jehovah  to  serve  Him  if  he  would  keep  him  in  food  and 

clothing.    But,  after  all,  we  feel  it  is  a  shabby  thing  to  spy  on 

Mr.  Eeid's  devout  privacy,  and  to  be  an  eavesdropper  in  his 

•ecret  prayers. 

Fifteen  years  passed  by,  he  married,  and  in  time  the  little 
became  noisy  and  cheery  with  sounds  of  children's 
be  studied,  and  his  bookshelves  became  filled  with 
works  on  science  and  philosophy ;  he  botanised ;  he  gardened ; 
he  dabbled  in  farming,  being  stimulated  by  his  friend  the 
flfergetic  old  Sir  Alexander  Grant  of  Monymusk,  who  spent  a 
lifetime  in  draining,  enclosing,  and  planting  his  estates.  It 
**a  in  1745  he  first  broke  forth  into  authorship  by  an  Bssay 
*  Quantity,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
f*>Ulon,  on  the  application  of  mathematics  to  moral  problems, 
**  Refutation  of  a  theory  of  Hutcheson's. 

At  length  the  final  bent  was  given  to  his  study  and  his 
hfe~  thought.  One  day  he  read  the  little  volume,  A  Treatise  on 
*h*9nan  Nature,  by  David  Hume,  which  had  come  out  in 
1 '  3  9.  It  was  barely  known  in  the  North,  but  by  this  quiet 
country  minister  it  was  to  be  called  out  of  unmerited  obscurity 
■wl  to  become  an  epoch-making  work.  Eeid  had  hitherto  been 
captivated  by  Berkeley's  speculations.  But  as  he  read  Hume's 
Treatise,  "suddenly  what  he  thought  was  firm  land  seemed 
to  \)e  changed  to  a  mirage ;  what  to  him  had  been  a  reality 

IuOw  seemed  all  a  dream  " ;  for  that  enfant  terrible  of  twenty-five, 
(tossing  home  the  Bishop's  arguments  remorselessly  to  their 
conclusions,  seemed  to  prove  that  we  know  as  little  of  the 
1  M'Coeh's  Scot.  Philo$ophy,  p.  419. 
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t'xistonco  of  iiiiml  an  of  imittor.  that  we  an*  on  It  -.^ 
a  succession  of  Mmis  or  impn-^i'iis.  itfr'niiu+r  :.••  **. 
In nly  fir  hoiil.  for  matter  or  sjiirit.    Afu-r  i  uuiiuit:.:.^  :i 
suiriili',   lliiiiit*.  as   wi»    have    sk-tii.    |in»f«-wi    i.:tu.« '. 
liisniiiV'Ml  at  tin*  ronHirqtii»iitv.<i  to  whl<  h  hi*  rtWj&it^  . 
ltni  him  :  "I    am   allri^ht«-«l   and   •  ••iif<>un'l-il  w/.!. 
militiulu   in  whii'li    t    am   plar.-W    hy  my   |»hik*"j'h* 
i  on-, tarnation  <liii  tin*  n-iulmu'  of  tin.-   '.null***  u  + 
mini-tt1!'  of  Xf\v  Ma-  liar,  wh"  liaii  ltitli«-rt- ■>  .win**:  :• 
in  a  wi-ll-oi-liart'<l  univirsr.1      "  t  tiini  that  I  hivr  U« 
.m  iMi«  hant«-<l   i-n-tlr.      I   K.iil   Ufii   imj-«-«M   i;j- ■. 
■iii«!  u]i]iici    •!!-   .       .    I    Mi-    liiVNi-lf  anil    ti.r    »:.  !•■ 
iiiituif   -lirmk   into  tfti'iiiii:   i» It-it.*,  which    li*t-  K: .    .: 
il:tn«'f   aKiiit    in   rmj'tiiicfli."      I>iiinfMUU<lfil    a*.    :•>■ 
irri'.-i-t  :':■!•■  « ..n  1 1 1 m i •  ■  1 1 -^  ilrstwu  from  hi*  oiir«  rher^«?  •<  I 
>] N-r n !a!i  »ii*     hf    ri-f«olvf«l    to   recoiiatra- 1    thf    -l  i'.:» 
ay-1   t"  f:it* I   a  Kims   on    which    hi'   to-.iM    Ju.'.  i    jr« 
i\..-ti-m  i'    «>f    -i    Hi-If    a    imiiii,    a:i    r\:«riia!    «    :^l 
i»:ll 

I^avii:^  !il!ii   t«.  l.>  f  >li  1 1«  —  jhl'.il   *!li'i:-  *    »«    f     . 

}>  I   .-'.      1::-.      Iii    I  7  "■  1   1,«    w.t-  aj;«'iii:«i   r -.••:.'. 
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hotxT  of  the  day.1  No  wonder  the  King's  Collegians  soon 
righted  after  the  freedom  of  their  brethren  at  Marischal 
College,  who  could  live  and  lodge  anywhere  in  the  town.  At 
i  period  when  religious  life  was  still  sombre  in  southern 
cotxnties,  when  worldly  entertainments  were  regarded  by  "  high- 
fliers "  as  morally  and  spiritually  unwholesome,  it  is  pleasant 
to  Jind  in  the  less  austere  Aberdeen  that  regulations  were 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  dancing  among  the  students — to 
use  Mr.  Keid's  words — "  as  giving  graceful  motions,  and  above 
ill,  manliness  and  confidence."  Unfortunately,  the  dancing 
fluBcco  were  robbed  of  all  delightsomeness,  by  the  partners 
not*  being  fair  damsels  of  the  city,  but  rough  and  raw  fellow- 
rtt*«3ents,  from  farms  and  stocking  factories,  whose  motions, 
torwever  "  manly,"  could  not  be  a  graceful,"  as  they  practised 
ttel  and  minuet  and  country-dance,  with  steps  laborious  and 
foc^vy  clattering  of  thick-nailed  shoes,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  &  fiddle. 

In  the  Aberdeen  College  at  that  time  were  men  of  some 
^t^.  Dr.  Blackwell  was  still  lecturing  on  Greek  and  writing 
111  ^English,  as  he  had  done  for  many  a  year  in  his  cocks- 
tftxacabical  way.  His  Essay  on  Homer  and  his  pompons 
&***rt  of  Augustus,  highly  respected  in  their  day,  have  gone 
tk«  way  of  poor  Trumbull's  Ancient  Painting,  to  the  trunk- 
n^ier,  without  a  Hogarth  to  immortalise  their  names.  There 
w^r*e  also  regents  of  dulness  profound,  estimably  droning  out 
tb-eir  Latin  lectures,  under  the  bland  delusion  that  they  were 
forming  the  minds  of  a  new  generation.  The  hard-worked, 
21  —  paid  professors  had  their  little  entertainments  —  their 
d**l)8,  their  supper- parties,  their  holidays  in  summer,  when 
tt*^  j  w  took  the  sea,"  and  drank  the  waters  at  Peterhead  Wells ; 
°^»  greatly  daring,  went  on  a  trip  by  sea  to  London,  to  see 
■isfats  and  celebrities ;  and  they  took  horse  for  Edinburgh,  to 
«v*e  their  wits  burnished  up  by  the  newest  topics,  and  their 
fives'  wardrobes  supplied  with  the  newest  fashions. 

Every  alternate  Wednesday  afternoon  would  be  seen  going 
*°  the  "  Red  lion  "  five  or  six  figures  well  known  in  Aberdeen, 
clad  in  the  sedate  blue  cloth,  bushy  wigs,  and  full  cocked  hats. 

M  l  &t*L  Acxt.  Scot.,  "  Hist  of  Aberdeen  University  " ;  Dunbtr'i  Social  £Af$  in 
""Hmhin,  p.  a. 
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The  big  heavy,  tall  figure  of  Dr.  John  Giqpqr.  lVshrav  4 
Medicine,  would  appear  with  the  thick-eel  tmm  iff  Mi  w+ 
Dr.  Raid ;  and  the  stoat  starchy  body  eff  Dfc  , 
teaching  Moral  Philosophy  at  Ifarisnhal  OoOarp, 

there  with  Professor  Campbell  •  little  man  wUk 

and  catholic  eooL     They  were  on  their  way  i 

Club.     A  frugal,  sedate  company  of  six  or  a%fct  not  at  •» 

o'clock,  read  and  debated  essays  till  eight  tfnlnsk.whsn  ftsy  si 

down  to  a  modest  repast,  which  concluded  as  the  i 

The  whole  expense  was  never  to  nceed  i 

and  by  written  rale  M  any  member  may 

bye-table  while  the  president  is  in  the 

shall  be  drunk  during  that  time." l 

history,  and  religion  were  discussed  by 

were  more  or  lees  acquainted  with  si 

that,  as  regents,  some  taught  their 

from  Logic  to  Astronomy.     Each  choee  hie 

for  discussion,  and  the  books  which  they 

were   the   results   of  their  weekly 

propounded  theories  afterwards  published  in  \ 

E$my   on    Taste.   Dr.    Seattle's    work   on  JTeral 

Oswald's  treatise  of  Common  Semm  tn  Mimmm*  Dfc 

Campbell's    Letturt*    on    Bhtioric,   and    Dr.   John 

CumpanUivr   View  of  Man  and  Animmh,  in  which  the 

sophical    physician    discusses    everything    ham 

religion,  from  teething  to  melody. 

Much  they  »|«ike  of  David  Hume's  polities 
*iphical    eMayH  at  the  meetings;    and  the  eflbsts  of 
rautious  but  perplexf«l  Abenlonians  were  directed  to* 
mural*   and    metaphyaii a  from    the   quandary  in 
au'lanoua    philosopher   had   laid   them.      Dr.   Ben 
Hume  with  eup&^iug  frankness :  "  Your  friendly 
!>ra.  CanipMl  and  (tcrard.  an  well  as  Dr.  Gregory,] 
rfitu|>luiiiutH    t<>    y<>u    respectfully.       Your 
although  wt*  are  all  ^>-ni  l.'hrutians.  be  man 
that  of  Sl  AtlianoMu*.  and  aiu**e  we  cannot  have  yon  wpan  w)e* 
U-ik-Ii.  you  am  "ftnicr  than*  any  other 
liar,  ma  uv^i  and  drf«*nd«-d  with  great  seal  bat 

1  r*t«*«  JV* ./  ilMiiw,  t.  31  ;  WCmm*  BmL  ArJ«ra%  av  I 
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388.      If  you  write  no  more  on  morals,  politics,  or  meta- 
tiyaics,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects." 1 

Besides  debating  Hume's  opinions  in  his  Club,  Eeid  had 
ow  completed  an  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the 
principles  of  Common  Sense,  in  which  he  combated  the 
heories  in  the  sceptic's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  It  was 
10  easy  matter,  however,  as  Beattie  afterwards  discovered,  to 
5Pt  a  work  on  Philosophy  published.  Mr.  Andrew  Millar, 
the  eminent  London  bookseller,  when  visiting  Aberdeen,  was 
sounded  on  the  matter.  Of  course  such  books  were  pronounced 
t  "drug  in  the  market,"  and  the  public  naturally  do  not  like 
drugs.  He  pronounced  metaphysical  works  to  be  bad  bargains 
or  booksellers — works  on  which  "he  and  his  brother  trades- 
ten  had  lost  a  vast  deal  of  money."  However,  for  the  sake  of 
friend  and  a  countryman,  he  was  persuaded  to  risk  it ;  and 
r  the  sum  of  £50  the  author  parted  with  his  manuscript, 
Hing  his  friends  with  charming  simplicity,  "I  think  it 
■ry  well  sold,"  although  it  was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years' 
a.<ly.  This  manuscript,  through  his  friend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
had  submitted  to  David  Hume,  in  order  that  he  might 
rrect  the  style,  although  the  work  energetically  attacked  the 
Jnetic's  own  opinions.  There  was  a  fine  naivete  in  the  pro- 
&«ling.  It  resembled  a  certain  sea-fight  between  English  and 
txtch  ships,  where  the  powder  of  the  former  running  short, 
ey  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy  offering  to  buy  more 
Kununition,  and  the  commercially-minded  Dutchmen  struck 
fcargain,  and  the  fight  was  forthwith  renewed.  Till  that 
tne  the  good-natured  sceptic  knew  nothing  of  his  opponent, 
*cl  he  received  the  parcel  with  natural  reluctance,  expecting 
lumdrum  refutation,  by  a  scandalised  minister  of  the 
°®pel,  of  a  treatise  which  he  had  himself  discarded,  and 
xshed  to  be  forgotten.  "  I  wish  parsons  would  confine  them- 
^ves  to  their  old  occupation  of  worrying  one  another,  and 
ave  philosophers  to  argue  with  temper,  moderation,  and  good 
iax***ers,"  he  peevishly  remarked.2  But  the  manuscript  having 
^t*  read,  he  found  in  the  author  a  fit  antagonist ;  for  here 
f**  no  violent  assault  on  infidelity  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
*ho  forgot  charity  in  zeal  for  the  faith ;   but  a  calm,  acute 

1  Burton's  Ifumet  ii  155.  '  Ibid.  ii.  158. 
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The  Inquiry  was  pu       ted  in  1764.     It  ie  the  M 

cautious  Abenloniau,  as  ti  utile  to  a  paradoK  as  te 
bargain.  Keid  seeks  to  reconstruct  human  knowledge  i 
philosophical  arguments  on  plain  common -sense,  or 
practical  judgment.  "  C<  non-sense  holds  nothing  of 
no|'hy.  nor  needs  her  aid.  I^et  my  soul  dwell  with  on 
hense."1  Hitherto  be  had  accepted  the  usual  new  tl 
have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  an  external  world- 
tn^hat<\  through  our  sensatious.  He  had  even  ones  adopt 
whole  system  of  Huhop  Berkeley,1  who  argued  thai  no 
Live  we  no  duvet  |M*rire|kti<m  of  a  material  world,  bal 
i*  n-»  insierisl  world  to  |iercvive.  On  resiling  Home's  1 
h*»  ha  I  m-h  with  dismay  how  far  these  view*,  whs 
meant  t"  viii'lirau*  th«*ism.  tf mid.  when  logically  ami 
I  rail  Id  blank  .i-noMicuiu.  For  Hume,  agreeing  that  ■ 
ro^nmiit  of  i'ii-aN  only,  aryued  that  wr  had  as  httle  n 
for  fiuii'l  an  fur  matter,  having  no  coniciousneas  of  the  ei 
of  eitlur  \li*\  tMiuk-)it  tii  confirm  human  convictions 
ixiAtrtir*-  of  nil  «-\t«-ni*l  world ;  and  this  he  does,  by  u 

*    /«*..«»<•«*.  «*4   .!."•■*  !\«*rr.   Kmmt  St.  cfc    A. 
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it  our  common  beliefs  are  valid,  that  the  mind  has  an 
■mediate  perception  that  its  sensations  of  external  objects 
k  real,  that  from  this  intuitive  belief  there  is  no  appeal  All 
»  reasonings  of  philosophy  are  considered  futile  against 
ximon-sense,  which  affirms  an  external  world,  free-will,  and 
uation.  It  may  not  be  a  very  subtle  refutation  of  idealism 
Agnosticism,  but  with  its  vigour  and  acuteness  it  proved  a 
>d  working,  hard-working  system.  Here  was  a  practical  philo- 
>hy  of  which  it  could  not  be  said :  "  It  was  a  good  horse  for 
1  tall,  but  a  sorry  jade  for  a  journey." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  metaphysician  to  be 
ways  consistent,  and  sometimes  Beid  speaks  of  our  know- 
Lge  of  outward  objects  as  immediate,  while  at  others  he 
aaks  of  it  as  being  due  to  the  medium  of  sensations  accom- 
nied  by  perception  or  intuitive  belief  in  real  existence  out- 
.e.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked  to  that  subtle  thinker, 
-  Thomas  Brown,  that  Beid  and  Hume  really  seemed  to 
ler  more  in  words  than  opinions ;  to  which  he  replied  acutely, 
res,  Beid  bawled  out,  'We  must  believe  in  an  external 
»rld ' ;  but  added  in  a  whisper, '  We  can  give  no  reason  for 
r  belief.'  Hume  cries  out,  'We  can  give  no  reason  for 
ch  a  notion ' ;  but  whispers,  '  I  own  we  cannot  get  rid  of 

"  Dr.  Beid,  the  commonplace  Dr.  Oswald,  author  of 
vnmon  Sense  in  Religion,  and  the  forcibly  feeble  Dr.  Beattie 
-Aberdonians  all — became  known  in  England  as  the  "  trium- 
"*te  of  Scottish  philosophy  " — an  incongruous  trio.  Acute- 
*s  and  vigour  of  argument  are  the  merits  of  his  treatise ; 
gance  and  grace  are  not  the  qualities  of  his  style.    Probably 

Would  have  considered  literary  decoration  in  controversy 
xjQuch  out  of  place  as  the  silken  tackle  of  Cleopatra's 
*&ure  ship  on  a  sea-going  merchantman. 

The  same  year  in  which  his  famous  Inquiry  was  published 
*x  Millar's  shop,  Reid  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
**^al  Philosophy  left  vacant  by  Adam  Smith.  With  regret 
l^ft  his  old  home  in  November  1764,  parting  with  friends 
<t  lifetime,  with  the  city  and  colleges,  which  themselves 
^  as  dear  as  old  friends,  to  begin  a  new  career  in  a  city 
3.  among  a  people  so  different  in  taste  and  manners  from 
^Qe  of  the  North.     For  two  years — until  he  got  into  his 
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bouse  in  the  Professor's  Court  at  the 
found  in  a  poor,  narrow  wynd  beyond  the 
chiefly  by  wearers,  wboaa  handlnoms  < 
and  windows  all  day  long.     "You  go 
abominably  nasty  entry,  which  lands  you  ii 
close.     You  walk  upstairs  to  a  neat  little 
find  as  many  rooms  as  just  accommodate  my 
so  scantily,  that  my  apartment  is  a  closet  of  a 
or  nine  off  the  dining-room."     Thus  does  ha 
abode  to  an  Aberdeen  friend,  and  he 
surprise  and  triumph,  *  The  house  is 
Besides  that,  *  It  has  the  best  air 
Glasgow — the  privilege  of  a  large 
inN  —  this   wss   the   College 
amenities — which  certainly  exist 
longer-— did    not,  however,  prevent  its 
small -pox,  which  dealt   mortality  and 
weavers,  and   even   infected   his  own  family.1 
heart  hankered  after  the  old  thatched  boase  in 
nestled  among  the  trees,  and  the  familiar  these  in  < 

He  found  reigning  in  the  western  city  a  tone  ef  1 
prosperity  mingled  with  austere  religiosity  which 
fortable  to  him  after  the  northern   city,  with  old 
small  income*,  who  leavened  society  with  M  g« 
with  the  tolerance  of  a  region  where  the  est 
I>*a-.;ut*  and  Covenant  principles  happily  had  1 
he  found  th«*  people,  "without  mannas"  or  any 
of  roiinte,  "  tuving  grace  "),  and  "extremely  sohsr/ 
h.i'l  t<»  nwn  that  the  only  man  he  saw  drunk  was  one  ef 
lip'tipr  j»ri»fi'HHnn.     Hi*  noted  that  the 
a  i;!'»>m   \\\»*\\  their  countenances."  though  he 


"  whether  that  in  due  to  their  climate  or  enthi 
an<i  .w  for  the  clergy,  "  who  are  fanatical."  "you  hear  IkB 
pu'.|»n  a  k'i«|<«*l  whuh  you  know  nothing  about*  for  fan 
bear  it. ' :     It  i*   thu«   the  good,  pious.  Moderate 
trntMil  th<*  town  of  hi*  ailoption  to  his  sympathetic 
AU-niem,  t-»  whum  he  unburdened  his  mind. 

•  R^l.  »'.*!.  <Hftaua<* I  ft  si. 

*    i    ^|.-n!fB,r  tn  K'    !•    J#  «rlf  (HuhUkrtl  t  «4*X  |fk  SSl  Si. 
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A  professor's  income,  as  we  know,  was  severely  modest  in 
Be  days ;  but  Dr.  Keid  was  pleased  to  report  that  he  had 
inched  about  £70  in  fees,  and  may  possibly  make  out  £100 
1  session  " — for  which  he  taught  classes  beginning  at  seven 
ock  in  the  morning,  consisting  of  sixty  students.  On  the 
ichee  were  sons  of  weavers  from  the  Drygate  and  of  merchants 
a  the  Saltmarket,  of  lairds  and  of  ministers ;  youths  from  the 
-off  Hebrides ;  and  a  "  great  number  of  stupid  Irish  teagues," 
d  formed  a  third  of  the  students,  coming  over  thirty  at  a 
6  in  ships,  to  qualify  to  be  teachers,  doctors,  and  Presby- 
Lan  ministers.  "  I  preach  to  them,"  Beid  groaned  in  despair, 
1  St  Francis  did  to  the  fishes."1  Poverty  being  usual 
ong  students,  they  came  late  to  Glasgow  in  order  to  save 
ir  lodging.  Among  his  brethren  the  new  professor  found 
igenial  company.  He  was  at  home  with  Principal  Leeoh- 
n,  the  fine -hearted,  tolerant  head  of  the  University,  who, 
ugh  silent  and  sedate,  had  a  wife  who  loved  romances, 
>tiy,  and  fashion ;  with  Moor,  the  Greek  scholar,  a  man  of 
nite  jest,  over  whose  jokes  he  would  ponder  deliberately, 
if  they  were  mathematical  problems,  and  as  the  meaning 
vned  upon  him,  would  burst  into  laughter  when  everybody 

*  had  forgotten  them.  He  had  sympathy  with  John  Millar, 
»  admirable  Professor  of  Law,  whose  eminent  works  on 
rernment  and  philosophy  were  said  to  be  only  dim  reflections 
the  brilliant  talk  of  a  man  whose  boxing-matches  with  his 
pils  were  not  more  invigorating  than  the  intellectual  training 
his  lectures.2 

Beid  was  certainly  not  a  brilliant  expounder,  but  solid, 
.in,  and  clear — reading  his  lectures  in  rich  Aberdonian  as 
sely  as  he  had  done  his  sermons  in  New  Machar.  There  was 
thing  in  his  manner  to  attract ;  but  as  Dugald  Stewart,  in 

own  most  pompous  way,  remarks :  "  Such  was  the  simplicity 
i  perspicuity  of  his  style,  such  the  gravity  and  authority  of 

•  character,  and  such  the  general  interest  of  his  young 
u*re  in  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  that  by  the  numerous 
Hence  to  which  his  instructions  were  delivered  he  was 
•rd  uniformly  with  the  most  silent  and  respectful  atten- 

1  Correspondence  in  Reid's  Work*  (Hamilton's  edit.),  p.  43, 
*  Cockburn's  Life  of  Jeffrey,  I  10, 
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lion."1     His  classes  inoraaaed  in  aiae  ymm  tf 

consisted  not  merely  of  mw  youtha*  tat  eff  eli 

would  come  year  after  year  (especially  as  no  fcsl  m 

to  them),  with  lawyers  and  city  sfarisfcan 

their  philosophical  interest      Ifcne  he 

year*.     It  was  a  placid  life  he 

untravelled  aa  Immannel  Kant's*  who 

Hume's  Philosophy.     The  Gen 

aa  the  big  clock  of  the  Cathedral  of 

a  minute  he  rose  from  bed,  drank  hie 

and  took  his  walka.     Every  one 

three  when  Kant,  in  grey  coat  and 

out  of  his  door  to  walk  np  and  down  the  Unisn  Aenai 

eight   times,  while   behind   him  with  an  anfceafl*  h*t 

should  rain,  followed  his  servant  Tampe     "Mfca  n  fMmitf 

Providence,"  as  Heine  say*.     Nearly  as  msthotiasl  sa  ife 

were  the  ways  of  his  brother  philoaopher  in  Glasses. 

There  were,  however,  occasions  whan  ha  wonld  firit  lb 
cousin,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  Edinburgh,  and  dshafts  |M^ 
sophical   and   mathematical    points;   and 
sojourns  at  Blair  Drammond  with  Lord 
mortals  ever  less  alike  than  tbeee  two  iaeongraena  I 
friends  i     There  was  the  tall,  stooping  igve  ef  the 
with  his  keen,  narcastic  face,  and  the  short,  thick  est 
with  his  pnlifi.  mm  pie  countenance,  trudging  side  by 
moon   ami    field*,  on    which    his  lordship   wns 
Judge  with  his  broad   humour,  his  rough 
workmen   with  hi*  free  eipletives;  the  divine, 
defi*n'nti:il.  joking  along   over  shoe-bocklca  in  bqg 
tli«rf  w.i-t  the  rt'turn  of  the  companions  at  daak. 
wi -.try    iiJ-l   muddy,  U>  supper  mnd  to  his  kwdehips 
|Mirt.  t«»  talk  over  manure  and  moral  sentunem 
|M-nH>|.t:<>nH  -  the  h"*t  ph-nteously  sniffing  ap 
putting  hi*  c|iii<l  of  tobacco  to  one  side  of  hie 
.irticuliitrlv  to  d:«*iiM  the  question*.     Then  his 
msd   out   part*   of    his   manuscript  of  the  Skdkkm  ^f 
containing  A"rn<»  passages  that  were  extremely 
ant  whfn  the  <l rum  professor  respectfully  sngpstai*  m  My 

1   V*«t:li  /V»  •< 
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bad  you  not  better  soften   that  passage?"  the   reply, 
il  a  bit,  Doctor — deil  a  bit,"  would  silence  the  reverend 

A.  quiet,  laborious  mind  was  his — as  such  impressing  Dr. 
uel  Johnson,  when,  in  1773,  he  arrived  at  the  Saracen's 
i  in  the  Gallowgate,  of  which,  "  though  wretchedly 
aged,  the  Glasgow  folk  are  vastly  proud."  The  professors 
their  respects  to  the  illustrious  traveller,  and  he  supped 
them.  "  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  any  of  them,"  he 
•med  Mrs.  Thrale.  They  talked  little  and  cautiously,  for, 
he  obsequious  Boswell  remarks,2  "  like  their  brethren  in 
rieen,  they  did  not  care  to  expose  themselves  much  to  the 
;ry  of  his  cannon,  which  they  knew  might  play  upon 
l"  In  other  words,  they  were  courteous  and  did  not 
radict ;  they  had  some  sense  of  dignity,  and  did  not  wish 
e  bullied.  Of  the  learned  fraternity,  Dr.  Re  id  was  not 
y  to  be  the  most  loquacious  or  lively.  "  I  have  no 
tn&ions  to  be  vivacious/1  the  worthy  man  acknowledged 
1  he  was  aged,  and  he  could  have  said  the  same  when  he 
rounger.  Barely  did  a  striking  sentence  come  from  his 
stable  pen ;  never  did  a  brilliant  saying  fall  from  his 
active  Hps. 

fet  this  man  was  full  of  active  interests  and  keen  intel- 
&1  pursuits.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Glasgow  he  was  to 
en  at  Dr,  Black's  class-room,  where  the  chemist  expounded 
heory  on  Latent  Heat,  as  eager  about  experiments,  &a 
us  with  his  notes,  as  the  most  ardent  boy-student  in  the 
;  interested  in  the  fine  types  set  up  in  his  friend  Ale*. 
r  Wilson's  foundry,  excited  over  Dollond's  telescope 
ed  at  the  observatory,  and  studying  optics  with 
bt  We  find  the  good  man  full  of  observation  < 
s  where  science  loses  a  little  of  its  dignity.  Jln»  At 
is  his  investigations :  "  A  nasty  custom  of 
co  has  been  the  reason  of  my  observing  a  specj&rfmnj 
aimmU,  I  spiUg*^**  **'  «*dtwt,  whx* 
to  b*  drenched  ^^ 

four 
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in  shape,  tmt  armed  with  four  or  tve 
hedgehog,  which  mid  to  terra  at  leaf1 
bent  head  and  cauliflower  wig,  at 

in  a  nightmare  or  to  produoc  on* 


in  a  spittoon,  ha 
figure. 

In  1780  ha  i 
substitute  in  his  c 
characteristic  of  o 
Arthur,  waa  mi 
him  preach  exo 
and  for  anotl  atx 
glowing  gently  oh 


toeqjoy  the 
d  in  the  old 


odly. 
th 


ly-eigbl 

r 


court,  with   iU  fi 
stadias,  and  t 
quarters  thi     a  " 

He  was  a 
Buayt  on  JnUlL    mat  at 
own   intellect         p< 
powers  were  not  abated — giving  the 
keen   observation    and    © 
sense  there  is  still  i     d 
tht*   solvent  of   all        i     <      . 
deep  philiHiophical  ttiei 
called  —  the    uame    of   " 
protean  in  its  shapes  i     1 
linp-n^iule  to  translate  f 
t?i.utp  in  our  own.     M  Metaph; 
Mcirr.  whfii  the  author   of  I  4mw   visited   the 
Ki«rn«*v    -"  iu«*taphT8ios   are  like  minoai 
tlr. ■%»•■•!  to  the  greatest    advi     age,  make  a 
move  thrush  the  room  in  i        ineet  attit 
/mr««r  urv  m  |»*rpetual        ti<      without  adi 
tm.*h  si  the  i.Jonucal  |>o      from  which  they  eel  coL*9 
*i  uvA\l\  riiuM  livul  have  expreased  it ;  bat  aosaelhsqg  ■ 
w*4y  ht*.  hk«-  Hui*  heMni,  his  philosophical  anoasta^isk  I 
aUlru*-  problem*  of  philosophy. 


m 

lb 
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There  was  a  fine  simplicity,  a  sterling  honesty  in  the  old 
liloeophical  student,  who  in  controversy  was  the  model  of 
urtesy,  shocking  thereby  Dr.  Beattie,  who  was  grieved  that 
controversialist  who  professed  to  be  a  Christian  should  write 
ce  a  gentleman.  As  he  grew  aged  he  became  very  deaf,  but 
yt  lees  shrewd ;  as  active  at  eighty-seven  years  as  at  sixty, 
ith  his  short,  sturdy  frame,  busy  in  his  garden,  keen  over 
)tany,  physiology,  or  physics.  Yet  with  all  his  energy  he 
ould  plaintively  say,  with  a  kindly  look  on  his  good,  plain, 
emmon -sense  face,  which  looked  like  an  incarnation  of  his 
rn  philosophy :  u  I  am  ashamed  of  having  lived  so  long  after 
iving  ceased  to  be  useful" 1 

In  October  1794  he  died,  leaving  a  blameless  name 
i  a  gentleman,  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  works 
hich  were  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  philo- 
tphical  thought  in  Scotland — through  Dugald  Stewart,  his 
irn  pupil,  who  successfully  expounded  his  system  in  Edin- 
irgh  during  his  life ;  and  through  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
tpounded  it  with  vastly  more  learning  and  brilliancy,  long 
her  his  death.  If  his  influence  was  slight  in  Germany,  it 
is  for  a  while  potent  in  France,  after  Boyer  Collard  picked 
p  a  copy  of  his  Inquiry  at  a  bookstall  on  the  quays  of  Paris. 
lirough  him  Beid's  philosophy  passed  on  to  Jouffroy  and  to 
tousin  the  prolific. 

Dr.  James  Beatttb 

Social  fame  is  not  always  the  portion  of  the  greatest; 
opularity  is  for  those  writers  who  support,  by  arguments 
hich  all  can  follow,  opinions  which  all  are  holding ;  who  say 
1  verse  things  to  which  society  can  say  "  How  beautiful ! "  and 
Y  in  prose  things  to  which  society  can  murmur  "  How  true  ! " 
e  palm  of  literary  celebrity  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
;  given  to  the  great  writers  of  Scotland — to  Hume  for  his 
Hiant  philosophical  essays,  or  Robertson  for  his  admirable 
Tories,  or  Adam  Smith  for  his  unequalled  exposition  of 
it^cal  economy,  or  to  Beid  for  his  acute,  astute,  intellectual 
*^5 — but  to  Dr.  James  Beattie,  author  of  The  Minstrel,  a 

1  Fimeert  Lift  </  Thomas  Beid. 
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Am,  and  the  JhNty  on  tiu  Im 
"  avenged  insulted  Christianity,"  ai 
Home.     To  March   into  past  litemturv 
excavating  an  old  churchyard.     Then»  arc 
vigour,  skulls  in  which  ware  boated  brain* 
jaw-bonaa  on  which  ware  chaaks  fresh  and  fair, 
from  which  onoa  darted  glances  d 
remain!  are  foond  in  the  mould  in  all  t tegw 
decay — aome  are  rednoed  to  powder,  otba 
intact,  yet  crumble  to  duet  wh*u    ai 
touched  with  the  spade.     Similar  is  the 
thoee  who  unearth  dead  authors,  d**d 
Some   are    still    wonderfully   preserved, 
aemblance  of  life  till  we  critically  tooci 
which  no  Eiekiel  could  call  baok  into  life 

When  Dr.  Jamea  Beattie  died 
of  fame,  it  waa  meet  that  a  aolid 
stone — should  be  erected  to  his   raaaa 
steadfast  admirer,  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
man,  a  wealthy  banker,  undertook  tb«  wu 
not  lirely  reading,  though  not  without  tou 
devoutly  all  the  traditions  of  the  )<* 
which  we  wish  to  learn — and  a  g 

James    Beattie    was    born    ii 
Laurnxekirk  in  Kincardineshire, < 
informs  us.  "  though  poor  were  bonasl 
with  impecuniosity  which  evidently  i 
opulent    baronet      The  father  kr^t    * 
tenant  of  s  little  farm.      In  the  p 
taught  in  the  l^nning  of  thccenti 
ThoniM  Ku-Miraan,  the  hoyf  amid  ht§  lr 
literary  pr"|4»n*ities;    he  read  am-loot 
gotten  translation  of  Homer ;  he  was  addi 
able  practice  of  letting  up  during  the  ni 
ami   walking  aU>ut   his  little  chambar 
think  out  M>tne  |**tic  fancy,  whk  h  ha  fri 
to  rehrvf  his  seething  juvenile    brain.      Sis 
garden!  him  with  rmpect.  and  be  would 

1   F  ,rU«t  Aroutl  of  !.%/•  m*d  WrMmf    ****** 
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rejoicing  in  the  title  of  "  poet/'  with  which  his  master 
judiciously  dubbed  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
1  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  the  pompous  Dr. 
rell,  Professor  of  Greek,  discovered  that  his  pupil 
ed  the  vague  attribute  of  "genius."  In  1752  he  gave 
lying  for  the  ministry  to  become  parish  schoolmaster  at 
n,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  a  poor  occupation  for  a 
8,"  especially  as  for  £10  he  was  expected  also  to  act 
don-clerk,  to  superintend  cock-fights,  and  to  lead  the 
dy  in  the  parish  church.  Lord  Monboddo,  who  lived 
ordoun,  was  delighted  to  find  in  this  young  teacher  one 
rhom  he  could  converse  on  his  beloved  Greek.  His 
>her  fondly  tells  how  his  hero  would  wander  through  the 
nursing  his  poetic  fancy ;  even  strolling  throughout  the 
"  contemplating  the  sky  and  marking  the  approach  of 
Promotion  came  in  1760  to  the  young  schoolmaster, 
ifter  becoming  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  in 
*en,  was  to  his  natural  surprise  offered  the  chair  of 
1  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  Truly  in  those  old 
lie  days  strange  things  were  done.  We  have  seen  how 
aburgh  Adam  Ferguson  was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair, 
bjects  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  had  to  learn 
ee  months.  Here  was  a  young  country  schoolmaster 
by  a  patron  to  teach  a  young  generation  matters  of 
he  had  scarcely  heard  since  he  sat  as  a  boy  listening  to 
£ent.  At  his  request  Mr.  Beattie,  feeling  his  incapacity 
i  post,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Dphy  and  Logic,  of   which   he  at  least  knew  quite  as 

fe  in  Old  Aberdeen  was  pleasant  though  provincial, 
were  the  merchants    making   money  from  linen   and 

and  fish  ;  lawyers,  called  "  advocates,"  who  made  good 
is    from    clients  belonging   to   a   most   litigious   race; 

families,  who  in  winter  months  resorted  to  the  not  too 
\  gaiety  of  the  little  town,  with  its  occasional  balls,  its 
at  tea -parties  and  suppers.  But  the  intellectual  oon- 
on  to  the  society  was  chiefly  made  by  the  professors  of 

and    Marischal    Colleges,   enlivened    by  a   sprinkling 

1  Forbes'*  Life  of  Bcattic,  i.  22. 


scorns*  am  of 


of  well-reed  lairds  and 
the  "Wise  dab,"1  as 
•ad  after  debating  till 


eophers  walked  soberly  to  tihstr 
eontrast  this  "slight  ooUation"  in 
festive  gatherings  of  the  convivial 

lathe  Seot$Mfi 
pnrreyed  letters,  essays,  poetry,  md 
a  few  ^enee  signed  "J.  K" 
pen;  and  in  1761  a  little 
— OryMia/  Asms  narf  TrmmL 
aforeeaid  superlatively 
ohaiaoier  of  great  and 
numbers,  the  simplicity  yei  §m 
the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  as  veil  ae  the 
menta  through  it,"      What  as 
all  these  carefully  -■ 

better  judgment  than  hie  bingi  iphg,  the  past 
years  to  destroy  every  oopy  he  famL     Gestae  I 
and  decent  Andrew  Millar,  the 
lack  of  energy  in  poshing  the  talc 
edition,  with  omissions  and  addjtfsn %  i 
was  considerable.     Persons  "of 
up.     Mr.  Gray,  the  poet,  on  hn 
Olamis   Castle,  and   Beattie  was 
passing  through  Edinburgh  the  English  poet 
fsr«\  all  nose  and  no  chin,  had 
rwrvfd,   nilout — "a  mighty   to* 
unshed  Principal  Robertson.      Bat  with 
frank,  charming .  for  the  professor  bad 
his  nimplf  nature  and  his  capacity  of 
for  winning  friendship.     "Mr.  Ofay." 
*  natural  I  v  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dfc 
found  a  |MMt^  a  |ihil<»opher,  and  a  good  mmkm% 
cAi-h  other's  poem*.  Uuded  each  othor'o 
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the  honest  exuberance  of  his  heart  could  drench  a  celebrity 
with  compliments. 

The  poems  of  1766  were  winning  praise  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  when  Beattie,  remembering  that  he  was  a 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  felt  it  his  duty  to  defend 
orthodoxy  against  the  malignant  scepticism  of  David  Hume, 
whoee  theories  were  a  frequent  subject  of  debate  at  the  "  Wise 
dub."  His  pious  Mend  Dr.  John  Gregory,  who  had  left  his 
chair  of  Physic  in  Aberdeen  for  a  more  profitable  chair  and 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  him  alarming  reports  of  the 
encroachments  of  infidelity ;  informing  him  that  "  materialism 
and  atheism  are  the  present  fashion";  that  "a  man  who 
axpicaoou  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  is  regarded  as 
a  Cool  or  a  hypocrite."  "There  is  an  insolence  and  daring 
effrontery  in  this  which  is  exceedingly  provoking  .  .  .  till 
within  these  thirty  years  the  wit  was  generally  on  the  side  of 
religion.  I  do  not  remember  any  man  of  the  least  pretensions 
to  genius  in  Britain  who  ever  thought  of  subverting  any 
principle  of  natural  religion  till  of  lata"  All  this  he  seems  to 
attribute  to  the  *  licentious  teaching "  of  David  Hume,  who 
had  ceased  to  write  on  philosophy  many  years  before.  The 
agitated  Professor  of  Medicine  indeed  owns  that  "  among 
Hume's  disciples  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  ever  read  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  what  was  read  and  spoken  of  was 
anything  to  do  with  belles  lettres."  Who  could  stem  the  tide 
of  infidelity  ? '  "  You,"  said  Gregory,  *  are  the  best  man  to 
chastise  such  people  as  they  deserve."  Beattie  thoroughly 
agreed  with  him.  Diligently,  therefore,  he  laboured  at  his  work 
on  The  Immutability  of  Truth,  which  was  to  scarify  wits,  silence 
scoffers,  and  convince  doubters,  and,  as  his  friend  suggested, 
"  warm  the  imagination  and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
deaf  to  reason."  The  Professor  was  no  philosopher ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  subject  till  he  began  to  teach  it,  and  not  much 
even  then ;  he  disliked  metaphysics,  which  he  never  could 
understand,  and  yet  he  essayed  the  task.  His  manuscript  was 
read  with  high  approval  by  Blacklock,  Gregory,  and  other 
orthodox  friends.  "  I  want,"  said  he, "  to  lay  before  the  public 
in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible  the  following  dilemma:  our 

1  Porbert  Beattie,  I  104. 
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sceptic*  uilh'T  u-ht-ve  tin*  iiurtrin*-a  they  publish  or  tJ^y  a 
not  leliuve  thi'in  ;  it  they  U»li»*ve  ihetu  they  are  t'*m  'J  wt 
they  an*  a  th>u^u».l  timus  wijixs."  What  coal-i  im  s*w 
concise  ami  compact  than  this?  Hia  fnend*  hir/.ai  e~*i» 
th.it  l lit*  l..n^u.i<r't*  in  whi  h  he  *-»u^ht  lo  puiven«e  H«s*  sal 
all  his  works  mi /hi  U*  iimn-  p-ntle — they  iu:«;h:  ia**  ah 
Kent !i*ru-! niy — hut  ii"t  one  «»hji».  tiotiahle  phrase  ••"-I:  \zm  ,*•* 
man  nnHlity  for  ho  fell  Umini  m  conscience  to  §pmk  'mi 
in  in  ami  a  <  hri«liun  " 

Struiuv  t"  say.  this  1  anions  work  waa  launched  <*  :* 
w i •  r  1  •  i  with  •  ii'lirulty.  H>M»k. teller*  r^fu^i  it.  hut  a:  1a*:  zzyr 
the  }i»r*n.i.4iim  «»t  Ht-atti.-'-  Mm-ihIs,  Mr.  Amlrvw  M.liar  \t»r.^ 
to  puKi-h  it.  tho'iu'h  "lily  ut  thi*  author'*  •■xj*nae.  l"t»—  m 
to  hurt  the  auth- is  ti-riin^«  hy  th:s  mortifying  ytrypim*  u 
admirers  arr.i' k,,,1  ■  t-ii«-?  1>"  urn- -Hi:  theinsrlvei  l*»  j*i  \l*  r* 
ami  w.rh  .i:;;.i!>!f  im  ml.i.uy  tuM  him  that  it  h*.:  V*«*  a  •■•: 
f«r  :.:t\  .Mim-.i-,  «:.:■  h.  of  •■  ins^,  they  prvft*ni*l  :••  fc^s.  v.  •* 
thr:r  ->-wi  :  ■•  k ••:.«  Ti.»-  I'r-  !i\*>or  wa*»  ileli^htoi.  Tn4.iPUCjc#l 
at  .■*  •  I.iij-  ii  -urn.  wh:«  h  "doe*  re.illy  etceni  my  wanw* 
f\p.-.  t.it;  u-  Tht-  w.  r:hy  in.ni  did  n  t  know — let  ot  tn* 

h-  i.f.»i  i'Mi!i«.l  -  !h-  ir«'!i:.  fa  '..  ut  wh:ch  hi*  +ittrmrm 
wi.;!  i  h  iv.«  1.  ■  ■::  \i.. „■•■'.  y  i.  I:jh:«-l.  that  his  piva:  £m)  m  :a» 
"-.;/  i  "■■  f  /-  '.  '.:.  :.'■.  ■/  TntK  «.ii  uidicred  1&U--  li*  »r-: 
hy  tv-    i:  !  ■■!  .i  ;:■■ 

1:.  -  w  i.  ;:j    1  7  7m        Th»«  t.-ne  o!  thr  i-»  k  wm  ».  ;wt/..» 
t    r  :  .v.  ?h-     !  r.:    .r  :ri  Kd.i.h'iryh  wa.«  !ikr  that  ^f  a  •"■*.--*< 
r      r.   :;.      a.\    I » k\    :    11:;::..     !■.-'.    h>    j  hir:  S:!y    •  f    :#■&;*?  i*: 
■■■■.;.'  i  :.    .  ,:   i'  i.«    \\.i»  r.   *  "' •  .nj  ir-.iliii  i.k-  a  .■•,i.,,,.»-sis      .1 
I  ■        ■   :        ■.«.-.■  r    ■.':.  i  !•     i   !-  i;::  i  ::/••  f.i\--ir       I;  «u  r*i 
•    »  :■     i    .:.'.':.  i.j    '■  «-\     .  i    a    n-r:.i!:  ••  .    ^.l-rArT  r.—-«» 

. '  ■   \\  '  :  .'»  i  "   -t  ;•■:  '■••  !..•":     :••  ■■  *  ■     a-  f« 

'     '  :.    .'-    •:..•:.••  iv!    i J-  !  -«•>   f  r  t-  .  :       .  ■'*w^ 

:  *i  '      :'       .'.  m  i«  .»!.      »       !■  *r         *    >i.» 

\\    ■ :.     •. k  -   :  :;   w.:./    ^  -*r      .  "  ; 
■.■■::■       .  •      '    .";/     V      •■.:    .:.    «h    J     h*    :■-••: 
«...      !    :•        '      *•.     "..■    \.i;.t    •a.c    .?    ::.-    :".az:.w 
■  ■     :..«  •■   :  .••   :•-•:  ».\-  ^ -i.^-   .:.   f-1.   .-.  r^» 
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though  to-day  one  sees  in  pretty  descriptions  and  pleasing 
reflections  no  trace  of  it.  Success  had  followed  success.  The 
poem  was  the  subject  of  universal  talk.  "  Have  you  read  The 
Minstrel?"  was  the  question  on  all  sides.  At  Bath,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  the  circulating  libraries  were  pestered  for 
copies  by  impatient  inquirers ;  the  blue-stocking  Mrs.  Montagu 
was  advising  friends  everywhere  to  buy  it;  and  Mr.  Gray, 
the  fastidious,  wrote  kindliest  criticism  and  abundant  lauda- 
tion ;  in  Seminaries  for  Young  Ladies  were  recited  the  familiar 
lines,  till  every  one  was  weary  of  the  words : 

Young  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye  ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gawd,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy  ; 
Silent  when  glad,  affectionate  though  shy — 

and  so  on.  In  Edinburgh  it  was  greeted  with  little  applause, 
for  its  author  had  railed  at  its  beloved  infidel  "  A  milk  and 
water  poet,"  sneered  the  not  unbiassed  Hume,  who  spoke  of 
him  as  a  "  silly,  bigoted  fellow."  "  A  piece  which  could  not  be 
called  a  poem,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  containing  a 
few  good  lines/1  remarked  Adam  Smith.1  But  these  jarring 
notes  could  not  vex  the  complacent  bard. 

When  his  popularity  was  at  its  height  Mr.  Beattie  and 
his  pretty  wife,  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  set  forth  for  London. 
An  introduction  from  Dr.  John  Gregory  to  Mrs  Montagu 
found  him  a  ready  welcome  into  literary  society.  In  Hill 
Street2  the  lettered  Mrs.  Montagu  held  her  "  blue  -stocking  " 
assemblies.  It  was  some  years  since  Mr.  Benjamin  Stilling- 
fleet  had  first  trod  her  carpet  clad  in  the  blue  stockings  which 
gave  the  well-known  name  to  the  ladies  who  affected  philosophy 
and  polite  letters  in  assemblies  which  he  frequented.  Up  the 
unpaved  Btreet  coaches  were  driven  and  sedan-chairs  borne,  at 
great  risk  from  the  footpads  that  infested  the  district  Not 
far  off  was  Mayfair,  at  that  period  the  locality  for  butchers' 
shambles,  for  drunkenness  and  riot.  Near  it  was  Tyburn  Lane 
— now  bearing  the  innocent  appellation  of  Park  Lane — up 
which  the  frequent  carts  passed  carrying  the  victims  for  the 

1  The  Bff,  1791,  Hi.  p.  4. 
2  Doran's  lAidy  of  the  Last  Century,  \\  236. 
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than  soatod,  distort^  Ms 
bead,  spluttering  over  soeossriv 
bit  chair  clattered  adoring  ladba,  four  d 
to  mo  and  boor  the  great 
room  with  his  vociferous  "  Why,  no,  m  * 
yet,  ma'am."     Sir  Joshua  Reynold* 
ear-trumpet  alert,  bearing  the  Mami 
always  wear  when  they  wkh  la  lot: 
ealeemed  bat  aboard  pereoo  of  Ml  Gibbon 
was  preoent,  with  the  opave  fcna  of  ffcno*  Wj 
and  many  more  men  of  not 
Cumberland — wen  there, 
learned,  and  bountiful  hostess,  Mrs  Mm 
prominent  noee,  end  penetrating  eye*  bm 
diamond  necklaoee  and  adorned  in  e*«ry  c 
which  gained  for  her  the  naa^  of  "  Iria 
the  com|>any  could  fairly  rival  her  banting 
Carter,  the  pretty  uanalator  of  Kptetetos ; 
More,   in  the   full   flash  of  literary 
Percy  now  rivalled  Dumgtas,  and 
the  world  e-  talking — for,  ae  Hi 
I  >r   Ifesttie.  -  Sir.  she  is  a  moel 
Into  thu  brilliant  world  thq 
was  uilruducrd.  and  we  can  i 
iiimn  tuust  hsve  been  by  this 
—  now  talking  to  the  fatuous  Sir 
introduced  U»  my  Lord  Bath,  or  her 
Portland.     All  no  different  this  drw 
lurlnurv  st  honir-  -three  high*bml 
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Aberdonian.  Eeceived  with  respect,  even  with  homage,  he 
reoeived  compliments  by  the  bushel,  till  his  melancholy  eyes 
knew  not  where  to  look.  In  appearance  he  was  a  stout 
person,  with  a  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  with  eyes  black,  piercing, 
and  pathetic,  which  ladies  found  fascinating.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
more  than  gracious  to  him,  for  was  he  not  orthodox  ?  did  he 
not  hate  that  rascal  Hume  ?  did  he  not  listen  with  deference  f 
In  his  satisfaction  he  forgave  the  professor  for  being  a  Scots- 
man. Beattie,  writing  home,  told  of  his  great  doings,  and  re- 
ported that  Johnson  had  been  greatly  misrepresented.  "  I  have 
pasted  several  entire  days  with  him,  and  found  him  extremely 
agreeable.  The  compliments  he  pays  me  are  so  high  that  I 
have  not  the  face  to  mention  them."  There  was  a  diffident, 
deferential  manner  in  the  worthy  poet,  with  a  genuine  simplicity 
of  heart,  that  seems  to  have  been  irresistible  to  English  people. 
One  person,  however,  there  was  to  whom  the  flattery  of  Beattie 
was  as  gall  This  was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  became  horribly 
jealous  at  the  incense  wafted  before  Dr.  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrate 
mys  that  he  went  about  in  his  foolish  blabbing  way  saying  so, 
•0  that  it  was  no  vain  imagination  on  Beattie's  part  "  Gold- 
smith is  a  poor  creature,"  the  author  of  The  Mitutrd  in- 
formed his  Mends  at  home,  "  eaten  up  with  affectation  and 
envy.  He  was  the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  owned  him- 
self to  be  envious.  In  Johnson's  presence  he  was  quiet 
enough,  but  in  his  absence  expressed  great  uneasiness  in 
hearing  him  praised.  He  even  envied  the  dead :  he  could  not 
bear  that  Shakespeare  should  be  so  much  admired  as  he  was. 
.  .  .  But  surely  Goldsmith  had  no  occasion  to  envy  me,"  he 
modestly  adds — "  which,  however,  he  did,  for  he  owned  it, 
though  he  was  always  very  civil."  * 

What  tales  Mr.  Beattie  had  to  tell  of  high,  brilliant  society 
he  met,  when  he  returned,  caressed  and  flattered,  to  his  quiet 
home.  Two  years  afterwards  he  is  in  London  again.  The 
same  receptions  attend  him.  At  Bulstrode  he  and  his  wife 
are  entertained  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Portland ;  presents 
of  money  are  offered  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  by  the  Duchess,  and  by 
the  Queen ;  he  visits  bishops ;  he  is  pressed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tork  to  enter  the  English  Church  and  accept  an  ample 

1  Forbes,  ii.  267  ;  Mrs.  Pionri's  Autobiography,  ii.  1S1. 
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living;  he  i*  received  by  the  King,  who  praiaas  t_»  Imj 
and  nives  him  »  pension  of  ii'00  a  year      When  bt  wwtf  w 

Kew  to  prv*etit  hus  thanks  for  the  gracious  pension,  he  to  ^bs 
complimented  011  such  a  book,  which  the  Ku^  wud  be  aae  'A 
(Jueiii  "  always  kipt  hy  them  "  -a  copy  at  Kew.  a&ocbw  c 
Windsor  Mi.-  Majt^ty  rt-marked  that  he  had  bear*  lb*  wji 
of  lIunii'H  A'vswys  hud  fallen  off  aim-e  the  £T*at  Em*f  *a  JSo 
had  upland,  and  the  author  modestly  replied  be  heLrt«CU« 
it  had.  His  Majesty  4  Mentioned  hi*  pensioner  aa  U>  Lbs  *&tfj 
of  thf  pnyers  of  Si'oU  ministers.  "  Sometime*  a  quarter  x  W 
au  hour.  I  t<>Id  him  The  King,  venturing  on  ibec^ogt  jr> 
fonndly  stated  h-  could  n<*t  imagine  any  thinking  mac.  x*jt 
Ix-  an  atheist  unlt-na  he  could  bnu^  himself  to  habere  tia:  * 
made  hiiiiM-lf."  Th:*  «et*ined  to  hiui  so  weighty  aai  :r.£aa 
an  ar^Minifi.t  that  he  was  pleased  to  repeat  it  two  «  isv 
tune-  t ■•  the  it>ueeii  It  was  on  a  later  viait  that  M;*»  Fan* 
I'-unu'V  ««aw  h:m  and  then  she  ^ushea  over  him  in  tbr  z*m. 
Way.  I  fnii ii ■!  h:m  j  lex-ant,  uninfected.  unaasunii&£.  h.1  tt 
i  o.'ivipfail-  iiit«!Iijeu  «•.  with  a  round,  thick,  clumsy  &£srr  'Jm 
j-ri in-i-*- •  n<<:h:!i^  either  i>f  his  work-  or  hi*  discount  YfC  t» 
»\.  ut  i?i:*:v.i!i  .-hn-i:"  forth  a  ray  of  p-uius  thai  —araiv 
l:j!.'-*  up  h>  wh"!»'  i-oiiti :••!.. m-  ••  His  voice  an  i  ma£^sn  «» 
Jmt::  :ii].\  .is.  i  p..  ;i-  u.t'.t  tu.li.  and  wui  t^  ax.::  *lia  a 
»::"•  ii..: \  .  :  -  i.ar.u  a.ei  t--:h  niMtinj  and  edifvin*:  Y  t  wiu: 
!«■  -'ii j  !:■•■■!  t  hud  h-  w  *'»>ii  \iiii  culd  fiy*t  tLa:  bfiu* 
i!.  i  -.-.::.  \  :■  r  •.!.«!•■  i-  a  hort  •  •!  j-erfc*  I  ^md-w^l  ^  la 
«     Mi** ::  i:.»  •■  aii  :  i.:-  -nnh-  t!  at  is  «j':i>  cip::\a?::*c  *■"  *•> 

.■■I.!-  U   •     I    .::.  >  Id-  i-  rharxui:.^     ni:»1  Mr*    TLr*>  w* 

;  :■  :•  '  — :  .:  -:.»■  « \«r  l.a>i  u  *ivnn»j  h'i-r^nd  -he  w^il  fcar»  It 
I  'i*:.-        i:         •■rtn:.!>   p*:..arkari!r  m  t.r.d  ti.*  tuai    :»rr  i»i 

r-  :  :*•     v!.     hi:  i.\<d  ::.  a  h-:::.':lr  |>«:"...c.  aa»-^2  3< 

»  !.■ -a   ;    ■  :•■:.  \*:'h'u:  a«  K«*nin-  as   fr-^  Vl-f  •&* 

.-.  i         ■■•      •  Ml-.:- 

W  •  :.     i  i-  <»\f ■■:■:   i..-r;\;:..:  !.-■  d-vrrc  l?  I      L 
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way,  he  complimented,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music/9  by 
M>orinring  his  name  with  that  of  Kaphael.  He  stayed  with 
the  painter  at  his  country  house  at  Richmond,  and  met  the 
beat  of  literary  company  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square.  As 
a  further  compliment  the  great  artist  painted  an  allegorical 
portrait  of  his  friend  clad  in  his  doctor's  hood  and  scarlet 
gown,  holding  a  copy  of  his  immortal  Essay  in  his  hand.  In 
five  hours  the  head  was  painted  on  the  canvas,  and  an  admir- 
able likeness  it  proved.  There  looks  out  from  the  canvas  an 
amiable,  self-satisfied  face,  all  signs  of  his  slouch  hidden  under 
the  doctorial  garb.  The  picture  was  designed  to  represent  the 
triumph  of  Truth  over  Error.  A  female  personification  of 
Truth  is  vigorously  thrusting  down  to  perdition  three  demons 
—-probably  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity.  The  face  of 
one  of  the  figures  represents  Voltaire;  but  was  the  figure 
which  covers  his  face  in  shame  from  the  spectator  meant  for 
Home,  as  people  said,  and  as  the  freethinker  believed? 
"They  may  call  it  Hume  or  anybody  else,"  Reynolds  said; 
adding,  with  a  smile,  "It  is  true,  it  has  a  tolerably  broad 
back." 1  It  is  this  picture  which  has  done  more  to  immortalise 
tte  author  than  any  book  he  wrote. 

While  he  was  flattered  in  London,  and  his  book  was  being 
dandled  into  fame,  his  name  was  not  fragrant  in  Edinburgh. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  succeed  Adam  Ferguson 
on  his  quitting  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy — for  Lord 
Hailes  and  Gregory  and  the  pious  magistrates  were  eager  for 
the  defender  of  the  faith  to  uphold  truth  in  the  reckless  city 
— the  clamour  of  the  literary  set  was  furious.  He  saw  that 
if  he  went  there  he  was  entering  a  hornet's  nest;  but  he 
valiantly  protested  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  Humites.  "I 
dislike  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  barking  of  curs,  but  I  fear 
neither.  Convince  me  of  my  duty  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  and 
you  shall  see  me  set  out  immediately,  as  regardless  of  the 
j«ATliTig  of  my  enemies  as  that  of  the  curs  who  might  snap  at 
my  heels  by  the  way."  *  Is  the  writer  of  this,  we  wonder,  the 
man  whom  all  in  London  pronounced  so  sweet,  so  amiable  ? 
Fortunately  his  friends   did   not  convince  him,  and  to  the 

1  Taylor  and  Lealirt  Sir  Jo$hma  Reynold*,  ii  68. 
'  Forbat'i  BtattU. 
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living  at  that  time,  wa 
visited  London  tha 
1784,  whan  he  want 
portentously  grave 
Lane,  when  DoufUs  b 
with  two  heed* 
and  Horace  Walpole,  who 
"quiet,  amiable,  and  ubiahl"1 
hauteur  in  hit  little  portly  pra 
old,  and  had  not  long  to  lire,  bnt  I  >r  Bsatria  < 
find  that  "  he  had  contracted  a  gewtta 
pleaaea  everybody**;  while  ae  to  km  appetite* 
that  on  Sunday  laat  he  ate  aa  mu<  h  din 
theae  ten  daya  past"     Mm  Sfa 
company  with  the  elderly  M  Mimtivir 
he  played  SooU  aita  on  hit  'cello — the 
majestic  eyes  at  the  plaintive  tun**      He 
herself  sang  to  him  m  Queen  Mar*'* 
while  M  I   had  the  honour   to 
Curiously  enough,  however,  the  | 
this  story,  declared  she  had  nevei 
Thtoc  vwiu  to  London  wer 
flattering,  charming,  yet,  if  we 
spoiling  him.     If  he  took  all  thaa  aa  hie  < 
him  1     Everybody  called  him  "  gnat,"  it 
him  to  deny  it  -almost  impossible  not  to  haHova  IsV 
reUrt*  from  the  full  glare  of  adulation  of  Londentotl 
of  AbenWn.  where  his  pension  allowed  Mm  the  fcsWsnvrfa 
chaise ;  and  when  hi»  went  to  the  I 
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orthern  fashion — the  poet  was  respectfully  watched  as  he  took 
is  meditative  walks.  Above  all,  he  was  happy  at  Gordon 
astle,  where  the  Duchess  was  exuberantly  attentive  and  he 
aferentially  sportive,  and  where  he  read  Blair's  Sermons  aloud 

>  the  household  on  Sunday  nights.  Robert  Burns,  who 
jgarded  The  Minstrel  as  "  immortal,"  sought  his  help  and  his 
unpositions  for  Johnson's  Collection  of  Scots  Music,  some  of 
hich  do  not  lack  the  true  lyric  notes. 

In  early  days  the  good  man  was  under  the  delusion  that 
b  could  write  with  humour.  His  friends  to  whom  he  showed 
jecimens  at  once  saw  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
he  persisted  in  thinking  he  could  write  "  droll  verses/'  and 
ley  gave  him  severe  discouragement ;  so  he  kept  his  laborious 
Sorts  to  be  funny  for  the  delectation  of  his  family.  Music 
as  his  passion,  and  on  the  'cello,  flute,  or  organ  he  would 
lay  Handel  or  Fergolesi ;  and  also  sing  his  own  songs  to  his 
wn  airs,  with  a  voice  which  had  survived  the  precentor  days 
t  Fordoun.  Music  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  pastime  of 
istinguished  Scotsmen  in  those  times.  Even  the  austere 
aceder,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine,  in  his  little  manse  would  play, 

>  the  dismay  of  his  followers,  on  what  they  sadly  called  "  a 
ree  sinfu'  fiddla"  The  mathematician,  Dr.  Robert  Wallace, 
ke  Professor  Wilkie,  had  his  flute;  Dr.  Joseph  Black  also  played 
tie  flute,  and  Dr.  Blacklock  had  his  flageolet,  while  Principal 
lampbell  of  Aberdeen,  when  his  wife  locked  him  up  in  his 
Ludy,  that  her  indolent  spouse  might  be  forced  to  write  his 
*ctures,  would  smuggle  his  violin  in  with  him,  and  when  he 
ras  supposed  to  be  hard  at  work,  the  sounds  of  the  surrep- 
Itious  fiddle  would  issue  melodiously  from  his  room. 

Let  it  be  sorrowfully  owned  that  the  "  Minstrel "  drank  too 
luch,  and  a  great  deal  too  often.  He  had  certainly  trials 
nough  to  send  a  man  with  his  constitutional  melancholy 
linost  to  despair.  That  pretty  wife  whom  in  former  years  he 
ad  proudly  taken  to  London  was  becoming  insane,  and  when 
e  entered  his  house  he  would  sometimes  find  that  china  jars 
ad  been  removed  from  the  mantelpiece  and  placed  on  the 
Dp  of  the  door,  that  they  might  fall  on  his  devoted  head.1 
Vrith  unwearied  tenderness  the  good  man  waited  on  his 
1  Aldine  Poets,  Beattie,  with  Memoir  by  Dyoe. 
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ileiiieuU'ti  \v;fr  til  roil' :h  <nixx**i;s  tluy*  ami  *\c*\  >^  £4£-'**  '— 
her  violent**-  i  ii  cess  itn  1*1  her  removal  from  the  l  t*  Hj 
i-hUul  mm.  |Nis.sf.<fl<*ii  of  precocitus*  ahil;ty  and  primal -r*  r^»--» 
eiiinii:h   to   merit    tin*    «pit;i|'h   «>u   a   piuus    j^un.;     j.  :•    w 

"  ;i  truly  ivj^vl  yniin^  miiii,"'   ha>l   at   the   a A   i.:l-"**  .     •« 

;i[i|<oiiiti-il  hi-  father'*  i  ollra^ii-  hi  tin*  iha:r  of  M'-rw  I".  ..  *  - ■"* 
iiiiti  iln-il  .it  tl.r  ii^'i;  iif  twi'iity-tw-i.  in  179m.  :..»  ..>rk.-» 
nai!Kti:.s  ln'ii*j  .ift«-iw.trii.i  family  an  i  !«-  Is-^hly  puili*'**:  ■  • 
i.itht-r  x  A  ffW  \i;it*  hiit-r  the  other  !*ni  al*»  the*:,  at :  ::.-  i  >• 
w.ia  1ft t  al«iin\  A*  In-  limki.-*!  "ii  the  l««ly  «-f  the  ii**.:  :.«  r*. 
I  li;ivi-  il"ii«-  with  this  wuil-i  !  "  Thrrv  are  few  c:  r»  :*^*-f 
scenes  tiiin  ti.at  ■  »!'  the  jii-.r  i-M  matt  wli***"  lu^a^rj  ***  .-•£•■ 
se;mhin_r  t-vt-ry  pmiis  of  the  h"U*e  f««r  \u*  !•#*:  lor  aai  -.*  *  — • 
man.  "  Ymi  may  think  it  strung*,  hut  I  must  a*k  y  ■*.  .!  i  u  • 
a  .^'ii.  ani  wi  .r«*  h»*  I.-* '  "  He  car»ii  m»  iuon»  to  !■  u  i  L  j  at 
Inwil  Vr!I...  ..r  t-i  turn  nwr  th»-  )*£**  of  that  mu»:c  w:.*-i  » 
tiftfti  ;i"  f\i-n:nj  j.ili;«Tiiir'  in  AlrpUn  he  .'.*i  :!*.*«•'-  *~ 
tiin-  •■xj'ri-«-;"ii  m«l  yiinj  w::h  pla:iil:ve  l^aiitj.  rrieiii  »» 
:■»•{-!•■  '.i.t-ni  ,t  iiuiii  w:a. ii  memory  ^me,  M»th  inurv.  .s  u* 
w«»:M  ^'ii*',  m.-.'i  .i  i"»iy  ii  k«i  iv  r  hit:  malum  an  i  •»tuL«*: 
hy  j'.ir.iiy-:^  In  A'.ju*-:  1  "-h*;-;  |,,.  w.u  «!••*• —  a  L>  d 
j-r  *|frry  -S-itk-  ■■•■  i  if  ;v«  ■  !"-••  hy  tru«  •!>"  w;.u»  ^.j  «-A 
Pi--|-»-I»  —  T-w   :n-.i:.-     !::;'iT«!  •■  :*.  !.•  r  -:.i\h  in  ::.r  sx.a. ::.--'.« 
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CHAPTER   XI 

scottish  men  of  letters  in  england 

Mallet — Thomson — Smollett 

kjghout  the  century  there  was  a  continual  stream  of 
imen  passing  to  London  in  search  of  fortunes  which  they 
1  it  impossible  to  win  in  thei*  own  impecunious  land. 
-  were  found  everywhere,  in  every  trade  and  profession — 
erchants,  as  authors,  as  physicians,  as  booksellers,  and  as 
irs.  Indeed,  so  ubiquitous  were  the  last  class  that  they 
said  to  be  even  found  in  Poland ;  and  in  England  they 
so  common  that  packmen  were  called  "  Scotchmen  "  by 
people.  Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  how  in  her  girlhood  the 
[ren  would  jump  for  joy  as  a  pedlar  came  to  the  door,  and 
to  their  mother,  "  There's  a  Scotchman  coming !  a  Scotch- 
,  indeed ! " l  It  was  not  prudent,  however,  for  a  North 
>n  to  flaunt  his  thistle  too  openly ;  it  was  found  some- 
3  wiser  to  disguise  a  name  which  pronounced  his 
mality  too  clearly,  which  the  English  could  not  pronounce 
1.  As  Malloch  transformed  his  surname  to  Mallet,  the 
jlator  of  the  Lusiad  changed  Meikle  to  Mickle,  and  the 
t  printer  softened  Strachan  to  Strahan.  John  MacMurray, 
half-pay  naval  lieutenant,  when  he  set  up  his  book-shop  in 
t  Street,  altered  his  cognomen  to  Murray,  as  John  Mac- 
in,  the  publisher  of  Thomson's  Winter,  had  curtailed  his 
Lilian.  Maccaul,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  valet  (who  had 
ried  the  waiting-maid,  the  famous  Dr.  Cullen's  sister),  would 

1  Johnson's  Lira  of  the  rods  ;  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Autobiography,  ii.  134. 
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nevi'i  hav.-  }»i«is|H«n*<l  with  hit  rial*  au*l   fashionable  a* 
timiiii  it  hf  hud  no!  tntnsj  *>-♦■<  1  hi*  to  Almat-k.1 

I>i«!a.x**-  at  th#-  nation  culminated  when  Lord  B«u  U* 
i/ourt  fiiv.-urite,  hloftsomed  into  I'mno  Minuter  of  Fr<rtr 
and.  u!t|Hi|.iil.ir  himself,  r untie  hi*  country  more  tspLfur 
thitn  «*\i*r  Vrr^'si.  |<anij»hlfta.  himjioniM  made  lottery  atf* 
at  tin-  iiiiLrr.iinry  nwv,  wlm  wrn«  vihtani  hkr  .lew*  in  <r~raAi* 
Sni'ill-it.  whi-u  trawlling  to  Scotland,  found  "from  Ite^ur 
downwards  u!l  thr  wi!i.l..wa  of  the  inns  *crawi>d  w.ih  &*eg*t* 
rhyni»'S  in  ahuse  of  tin*  S.MttUh  nation."*  It  waa  xuftirf* 
tint?  humour  f-«r  a  imMt'iimn  to  writ*:  "  I  am  ctrtkizly  '3* 
iii<iMt  unfortunate  m. hi  in  thr  World.  Two  Scoum^n  —  :&t  .c« 
twi»,  I  ;mi  [MT^iMii'-'i  wh..  ;ir»*  out  of  uflicr  and  emp/.^i^rt:  — 
haw  jiluu  :--r»--  i  th»-  hniis*'  tn  H.ni'ver  Njuartv  I  was.  u* 
AM :n: n l-t i  t' :«'ii  1.  -id  j-r-'Vided  for  lh»»in  lrf»»rv  If  I  t*t  Shm 
I'lll.ik!*'  !  with  ih>-  n-l  of  the  nation  I  omld  havr  l*«r-  :u8.M& 
hut  ti;-  -i«  j-r:%  .it-  jiri-l-rtTi'  »*i  an*  wry  unfair."*  T:.+  wr'Ji  '&»  w* 
tiiint-i  of  l>r  .h'hsi-  -!i  urn-  nuiv  cominonplarr*  .-f  :.;ju;«ir' 
.V.  ah-.i  —  ii' i  rt'hu!t',  nn  ri'iitunirly,  however.  mali  4es*r  la 
f!it#T;-M"5rij  ;  •■ -jiif  Jr-iu  j  isiij  wh^rvvi-r  a  hrrlihuod  r*  «ljS  » 
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"  needed  no  more  stock-in-trade  than  a  pen,  a  little  ink,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  paper."  They  would  write  omnisciently  on 
anything  and  impartially  against  anybody  for  a  few  shillings ; 
they  would  compose  travels  in  countries  they  never  saw,  and 
treatises  on  arts  they  never  knew,  and  translate  from  languages 
they  never  learned.  They  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
with  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  satires ;  no  reputation  was  safe 
from  their  fulsome  panegyrics  or  their  venomous  libels.  It 
was  sometimes  well  to  appease  them,  as  one  would  quiet  a  cur 
by  flinging  it  a  bone  to  gnaw.  This  was  the  bookseller  Lintot's 
plan.  He  would  invite  them  to  supper,  and  feed  them  on 
beef  and  pudding  to  keep  them  quiet,  if  not  grateful,  lest  they 
should  scarify  his  publications.  That  able  litterateur  and  rascal 
Gilbert  Stuart  showed  a  brother  Scot,  whom  he  met  at  John 
Murray's  table,  a  panegyric  and  a  lampoon  on  the  popular 
idol,  Alderman  Beckford,  both  of  which  he  intended  to  insert 
in  antagonistic  newspapers  for  a  guinea  a  piece.1 

Men  of  genius  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  as  well  as  poor 
witlings.  There  were  Richard  Savage,  prowling  through  St 
James's  Square  at  night,  not  able  to  pay  for  a  lodging; 
Johnson,  in  garments  which  a  beggar  might  wear,  for  forty- 
eight  hours  without  bread,  and  glad  to  live  on  fourpence 
halfpenny  a  day;  Samuel  Boyse,  remaining  in  bed  in  his 
garret  while  his  only  shirt  was  being  washed;  Goldsmith, 
who  had  paid  his  way  through  France  by  playing  his  flute, 
afterwards  working  in  threadbare  garments  in  the  back  shop 
of  Ralph  Griffiths,  the  bookseller,  for  board  and  lodging — 
the  lynx-eyed  Mrs.  Griffiths  watching  lest  he  ate  too  much 
and  stopped  writing  too  soon.  Yet  greatly  daring  young 
Scotsmen  went  south  to  join  the  inglorious  company  of 
writers  who  had  their  hard  struggles  to  live,  with  all  the  ills 
that  attended  their  calling : 

Debts,  threats,  and  duns, 
Bills,  bailiffs,  writs,  and  jails, 

The  marvel  was  that  so  many  Scotsmen  succeeded  so  well  and 
got  on  so  quickly. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Scotsmen  to  win  literary  success  in 

1  I>r.  Somerville'a  Memoir,  ji.  145. 
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den,  he  eoughi  a  livelihood  fa 


Hie  good~luek  in  being  el 

Denmark  took  ill,  led  to  hie 

of  Queen  Anne  end  ell  the  Gout 

end  hie  good-nature  mode  him  the 

Gey,  end  ell  men  of  letter*,  end  hfa 

the  friend  of  Whig  eteleemen.     He  wee  n 
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to  hie  practice;   would  let  hie 
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David 

Among  the  many  Scotemen  who 
in   I»ndon  in  the  first  half  of  the 
aucceawful  than  that  little,  eef 
by  the  name  of  Mallet,  bat  whom 
under    the    l«w   euphonious   form   of 
familiar  figure  in  literary  circlee 
hol'iiolibing  with  (Juin.  deferential  to 
Mesdanics    rritchard   and   Cibber.      He  wee 
Twickenham    with    Mr.   Pope,  who 
deformed   figure   on    hia   arm,   on   hie 
Thom*>n  at  Richmond ;  or  in  my  Lord 
obsequiously  listening  to  hia  talk  or 
jmpent     He  had  much  changed  hie 
a*  well  aa  hi*  name  in  the  coame  of  hie 

(livid  Malloch  waa  horn  about  1700 
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father  had  kept  an  ale-house,1  said  some,  or  been  a  gardener 
at  Abercairney,  say  others  —  for  the  author  was  naturally 
reticent  about  the  period  of  obscurity  when  he  carried  legs  of 
mutton  from  the  village  to  the  mansion.  Educated  by  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Ker,  a  schoolmaster  who  became  master  in 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University,  he  is  found  acting  as  janitor  in  the  High 
School  at  a  salary  of  £17  Scots.3  Many  men  long  and  pain- 
fully remembered  having  been  hoisted  on  little  David's  back 
at  the  teacher's  emphatic  order  "  toUatur"  in  order  to  be 
flogged.  And  years  after,  when  the  ex-janitor  was  pompous 
and  arrogant  in  London  clubs,  it  would  happen  that  a  former 
sufferer,  with  a  whisper  of  the  mystic  word  "  toUatvr,"  un- 
kindly reminiscent  of  his  days  of  poverty,  would  sink  him  into 
momentary  silence.8  Worthy  Ker  looked  after  the  education 
of  this  clever  lad,  who  studied  at  college  while  he  acted  as 
tutor  to  a  gentleman's  sons,  on  the  frugal  terms  of  "  having 
clothes  and  diet,  but  no  fixed  salary."  He  made  some  local 
fame  by  poems  in  the  Edinburgh  Miscellany,  and  by  the 
drilling  ballad,  on  which  his  slender  poetic  reputation  rests 
now,  "  William  and  Margaret,"  *  which  appeared  in  a  dusky 
broadside,  and  was  sung  in  the  streets  before  it  found  a 
resting-place  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tear  Table  Miscellany. 

Edinburgh  afforded  no  scope  for  a  youth  of  literary 
ambition,  and  certainly  no  chance  of  a  livelihood.  One 
required  to  be  a  laird,  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister,  or,  like  Ramsay, 
a  wigmaker,  before  he  could  write  and  live.  So  Malloch 
departed  for  London  as  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  sons, 
and  soon  he  was  rejoined  in  the  metropolis  by  his  friend  and 

1  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  i.  24.  James  Malloch  and  Beatrix  Clark, 
hit  wife,  were  brought  before  the  Crieff  Session  in  1704  "  for  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  by  some  strangers  drinking  and  fighting  in  the  house  on  the  Sabbath 
immediately  following  Michaelmas. "  In  November,  they  "being  rebuked  for 
giving  entertainment  to  such  folk  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  promising  never 
to  do  the  like,  were  dismissed." 

*  Steven's  Hist,  of  High  School  of  Edin.  p.  89. 
'  Ramsay's  Scot,  and  Scots,  i.  24. 

4  With  its  first  verse  altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle"; 

'Twas  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 
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1-l.i.s^-iu.il*1.  •I.iiiiro  Tli"iusnii  IWuiv  he  h*ii  ?*vii  i  iql  : 
Kn^hiinl.  In*  wMti*  t«»  hi*  «>lii  |hftLr«'ii.  l*n  »(«•***  K»r.  tut:  '  =« 
cousin  wuiil.l  haw  me  wnu-  my  uaim*  MalUt.  for  iLen  u  :>.». 
uiif  Knji^hiuaii  that  can  pronounce  it "' ;  ;  and  fruti  iLmI  ^rf 
In-  w.i*  i-aiSfil  liy  ihf  new  name,  exrept  whm  the  *ur:i  T.V; 
.FiJin  hi-nuis*.  (iilhU-il  him  "M"l"ch"  WLllr  he  «•*  ft—  * 
tutor.  In-  wmte.  viTsi-h  .ill*  1  rr\i«'Ws;  lie  nw»if  h:«ji;  aot.±»i 
.Hi-  •■-  ;  |iiiHl;icrt-il  in  l»iurv  Luir  the  J»Uv  Euryiir*  is 
w lii-  h  had  l!.«*  rncniioiiH  run  *>f  thirteen  ni«;hn.  H*  ru 
.1--:  ium!.*  in  his  a'.N-uiiiiiit  t«-  Mr  Popr.  He  vi£  :£r  l» 
:iiuui-h.«l  !Viiipl>lii|»  "f  I.iinl  Kiluu't»pike  *&•!  thr-:^i  :_a 
*.l^  intp-lui-^l  tii  Fr»-'i»-ni.k.  Priii'-e  »f  Wales.  :«  uc  ir 
t-irthuith  i';i[i«li'ii  «1  in  hi*  play*  ami  «^ui^  mrl  *i:.«j  ici: 
nun  l.i'i'-us  lauiati  ii«.  \W  tiini  the  uhi^uil--u»  :-»i  *; 
M\t'niil  in  1  7:'»i  *  ulii-r»-  !.••  hwl  matm  ulAteii  m  >■-  Man  •  K*- 
an!  t.ik.ii  li.f  ili-i;:iv  "f  MA  two  yt-.ii>  \+l  r*\  *&:  j  -t* 
ii.iin*-  ■■!  th'  I " in v ■  r-:t v  i- ---xtiii^  with  hi*  !•■»!  jucvti*  :«u^--* 
v.:-.  -   t..   H>    1 1  :_;!iii> —   tin-    Pr;u-*e  «f  *  >r*n^e   i^  •.*:  i4r 
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ling  janitor.  His  manners  were  easy,  his  pronunciation  was 
fine ;  for  Johnson,  who  detested  him,  owned  that  he  "  never 
caught  Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent." 

Mallet  unfortunately  had  a  genius  for  doing  shabby  and 
shady  acts.  He  was  "  ready  for  any  dirty  job,"  said  Johnson, 
He  first  toadied  Pope,  and  then,  after  betraying  him  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  wrote  him  down  a  rascal.  When  his  noble 
patron  died  and  left  his  papers  to  his  useful  follower  to  edit, 
he  published  every  wretched  scrap  to  increase  his  fortune. 
The  oracle  of  Bolt  Court  denounced  Bolingbroke  as  a 
scoundrel  for  "charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and 
morality,"  and  as  a  coward  "  because  he  had  not  the  resolution 
to  fire  it  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotsman 
to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death."  Yet  it  was  more  than 
"  half  a  crown  "  Mallet  could  have  made,  for  he  was  offered 
by  Millar  the  bookseller  £3000  —  which  he  was  fool 
enough  to  refuse.  He  wrote  pamphlets  against  Admiral 
Byng  which  won  him  a  pension  of  £400  a  year;  and 
for  the  death  of  that  victim  to  ministerial  cowardice  Mallet 
may  claim  his  share  of  glory  or  of  shame.  Nothing  was  too 
petty  for  him  to  do,  to  add  to  his  means  or  widen  his  fame, 
down  to  puffing  his  own  plays.  In  1744  Sarah,  the  famous 
old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  left  £1000  for  the  compil- 
ation from  family  papers  of  a  history  of  the  great  Duke,  whom 
she  henpecked  during  life  and  adored  after  death.  She 
assigned  the  task  to  Mallet  and  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas l 
— and  as  Glover  declined  the  work,  the  other  eagerly  took 
the  money,  got  the  documents,  and  accepted  a  pension  to 
stimulate  his  industry.  But  not  one  word  did  he  write.  For 
years  he  pretended  to  be  laboriously  engaged  on  it ;  each 
time  as  he  drew  his  pension  throughout  twenty  years,  without 
a  blush  he  protested  he  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Being  anxious  to  get  his  play  Elvira  performed,  Mallet  took 
a  characteristic  way  to  attain  his  purpose.2  Calling  one  day 
on  David  Garrick,  the  vainest  of  mortals,  he  told  him  that  he 
was  occupied  night  and  day  with  his  great  history  of  the 
Duke.    "  But  look  you,  my  friend,  we  have  found  a  pretty  snug 

1  Disraeli's  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Author*,  1858,  p.  326. 
-  Davics's  Life  of  GarrUk,  ii.  38. 
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place  in  it  for  you."    "Hah!  how**  tkrtff 
Aaat  the  art  of  surprisu^  friends  in  the 
the  daligfaied  manager,  who  On 
irrelevance,  "Have  you  leftoff  writing  far  Ike  i 
to  tall  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mallet*  in  a  < 
here,  when  I  could  10b  the  Duke  of  aa 
a  play."   Qarricfc  inaiited  on  teeing  jt»aai 
effusion.    It  was  produced  at  Drury  Lea*  aad  hi 
of  Don  Pedro — the  laat  new  part  in  which  fen  < 
David  the  player  waa  no  mateh  for  David  the  ] 

So  swaggered  through  London  thie  : 
favourite  suit  of  black  velvet,  *  the 
about  town," — to  quote  Dr.  Johnaon  agsin  Be  wna  in  feel 
in  all  companies — literary,  political,  theatrical,! 
drew  audiences,  his  poems  gained 
money.  But  he  was  a  knave  and  n 
down  reputations  and  traduced 
small  men  and  fawned  on  gnat 
David  Hume's  request  to  comet  his  BeotthhnM  wfcaa  fee  Ml 
obscure,  but  ready  to  flatter  him  when  he  wna 
ostentatious  freethinker,  his  voice  waa  load  in  that 
lauding  the  deists  and  sneering  at 
about  town  with  his  dumpy  figure  "  round  aan  I 
and  self-important  At  his  villa  at  Putney  wna  < 
with  him  for  a  time  a  young  man  with  n  rotam 
al»unl  little  mar,  puffy  cheeks,  and  button-hole  of  n  I 
this  w*a  young  Kdwnrd  Gibbon,1  whom  hie 
Mdrivd  rouM  beat  be  cured  of  hie  popery  a 
imi  h  by  t««r.liii;r  him  with  his  free  thinking  aoig^hosai  Ai 
M.iIh'K  who  Mifvtil  Uw  little.  At  an  aassaridy  ana  aaaa* 
I».o:d  Ilutiit*  had  his  usually  serene  tamper  saflad  If  M* 
Null.-:  uddrvamu;*  him:  " Sir,  wa  deista  shoald  kanw  odl 
•*th«  r  "  '  Madam."  he  answered  body,  Ml  m  SI  dshi  I 
do  not  *ty  W»  my«-lf  so,  nor  do  I  wish  to  he  kaawa  If  Aft 
a|>|M'll.itioii." '  C.inu-rnmtion,  it  is  said,  areae  aan  d^alsa 
the  iiitui-wvsiil  ran  off  with  the  silvor-plala  Whan 
tin*  fellow  impudently  told  his  master  thai  ha  (Mt 
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was  alone  to  blame  for  the  theft,  because  his  infidel  talk  had 
taken  away  his  belief  in  a  future  judgment — a  disconcerting 
but  not  quite  convincing  explanation.1 

The  devoted  Mrs.  Mallet,  (l  a  clever  talking  woman,"  who 
set  up  for  a  wit,  and  by  whom  the  little  poet  got  a  pretty 
fortune,  believed  profoundly  in  her  husband,  though  not  in 
Christianity.  "  Was  he  not  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  ? " 
she  protested.  Was  he  not  the  finest  wit  about  town  ? 
Was  not  everybody  speaking  of  his  Elvira,  his  lovely  pieces 
"  Amyntor,"  and  "  Edwin  and  Emma  "  ?  In  rapture  she  would 
kiss  his  podgy  hand,  saying  to  the  amused  company, "  I  kiss  the 
dear  hand  that  confers  immortality." 2  She  adorned  his  circular 
and  abbreviated  person  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  choosing 
his  hat,  stockings,  coat,  and  breeches.  No  clothing  was 
richer,  no  lace  finer,  no  bobwig  neater,  no  cocked  hat  and 
"clouded  cane"  more  dapper  in  the  Mall  than  his.  It  was  quite 
superfluous,  however,  of  the  good  lady  to  inform  her  Mends 
that  all  tliis  was  supplied  by  herself  out  of  her  own  money.8 
*  Was  it  not  annoying,"  she  would  complain,  "  that  her  Mallet 
should  sometimes  be  confounded  with  that  man  Smollett?" 
u  Ma'am,"  a  friend  suggested,  "  there  is  a  short  remedy  for 
that;  let  your  husband  keep  to  his  own  name."  The  man 
lived  well,  and  dressed  fashionably, — a  prosperous  man  with 
pensions  and  posts,  with  fame  and  fortune, — a  pleasant  man, 
too,  with  much  ability  and  excellent  talk,  in  spite  of  his 
insufferable  conceit.  When  he  died  on  21st  April  1765, 
literature  lost  a  fourth-rate  writer,  the  country  was  rid  of  a 
considerable  knave,  and  Mrs.  Mallet  was  deprived  of  a  devoted 
spouse.  According  to  George  Steevens  he  was  the  only  Scots- 
man of  whom  none  of  his  countrymen  spoke  well.4  Perhaps 
the  best  verdict  on  his  literary  character  is  Johnson's  remark 
to  Goldsmith :  "  Mallet  had  talents  enough  to  keep  his 
literary  reputation  alive  so  long  as  he  lived."  He  must  have 
Lad  some  good  qualities,  but  if  he  had,  they  were  the  only 
gifts  which  he  was  modest  enough  to  hide. 

The  fame  of  this  "  whifiler  in  poesy  "  as  a  contemporary 
styled    him,   is   now    small,   though    he    was    a    considerable 

1  Davi»s's  Garrick,  ii.  47.  *  Autobiography  of  Mr*.  Piotrf,  ii.  160. 

3  Davit-*'*  Life  of  Garrick,  ii.  38.  4  Lioss  of  the  Poet*,  iii.  365. 
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pereonage  in  his  clay.  His  play*  are  dead,  his 
have  some  merit,  are  remembered  do  mote,  bo  qm 
once  popular  "  Kirka  of  Invermay"  and  aa  far  hia 
the  authorship  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  we 
arc  haseles.?.1 


Jambs  Thosuo* 

In  was  in  IT 25  that  a  college  friend  of 

in  bjtuioii,  ami  sought  out  hi*  count 
f>y  jwm  in  a  mii;i<  k  from  I-eith — his  I 
inir    to    tradition,     of    a    ft?w    lettera 
scanty    supply    of    mi  men  t,    and 
Arriving    at    WappniL'    ami  J    at  range 
rr<iw<!<,  tie  found  that  hi.«  letters  had 
littli-    pW    to   st««al       Jamet   Tliomson   htt 
i!ii|H*(-iiniui]>;  Socman,  seeking  a  livelihood 
u'P-.it  wurM  ■  >!'  l>*n<lon. 

Aniil   the   \ip!.m«ls  tif  Knxtrarghahiro  I 
<iWth  Iran       In  frt.tit  of  the  old  mans 
with  !•:•■  r.iiM   Kt-11  n-iii^  in  verdant 
all.      I»v  tin-  fi..-:  ..f  tht*  Lvanit*n  the  Jed 
.iri'i    :■:-:.•■■!    :r,    \i:i.!-r   iti  ipii-sy  tumult 
r-H     -       It  -.i.t*  a  .jm'.i  *    riTiinttf'  district; 
M:.-    «*:•■•:   *-i     w  i..'..-r.-»l    !h-    hi!N   and 
w   !- -       :mim'.1"  wii.-n  the  *>tillneaa  wan  oalv 
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Grammar  School,  which  was  held  in  the  parish  kirk — part  of 
the  abbey,  dirty,  mutilated,  disfigured,  to  make  it  fit  for  a 
place  of  presbyterian  worship.  Tradition  tells  how  the 
reluctant  lad  was  taken  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  College, 
riding  on  the  family  steed  behind  the  minister's  serving-man, 
and  obstinately  returned  on  foot,  some  fifty  miles,  before  the 
servant  had  made  his  way  back. 

At  the  manse  there  would  be  few  books  except  on  theology, 
for  Mr.  Thomson  belonged  to  the  revered  "  Antedeluvians " 
—  those  who  had  lived  before  the  flood  of  prelacy — and 
had  been  bred  in  the  straitest  school  of  dogged  Calvinism, 
saturated  besides  with  the  superstitions  of  the  day,  credulous 
of  ghosts  and  witches,  "  providences  "  and  evil  spirits.  In  the 
parish,  however,  there  was  worthy  Mr.  Robert  Riccaltoun,  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who,  while  waiting  for  a  kirk,  lived 
on  a  little,  unfertile  farm,  in  a  poor  thatched  house — a  man 
of  learning,  of  keen  thinking,  of  culture,  and  fine  poetic  tastes, 
who  had  on  his  scanty  shelves  some  classics  and  English 
literature.  It  was  there  the  boy  delighted  to  go,  when  college 
classes  were  over,  for  congenial  companionship.  Already  Riccal- 
toun had  written  some  verses  on  Winter,  which,  as  Thomson 
said,  contained  "  some  masterly  strokes  which  awakened  me," 
and  by  the  reading  of  Virgil's  Georgia  his  appreciation  and 
observation  of  nature  were  fostered.  At  his  leisure  he  was 
wont  to  scribble  verses  incessantly,  but  at  the  end  of*each  year 
there  would  be  a  fire  in  the  manse  garden,  to  which  with 
fine  discriminating  severity  he  consigned  his  immature  poetry. 

When  he  was  eighteen  his  JTather  died.  The  worthy 
man  had  been  engaged  in  prayer,  exorcising  demons  from  a 
ghost-haunted  mansion  in  the  parish ;  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  fervid  exercises  he  was  struck  by  illness,  and  died  with  a 
mysterious  suddenness,  for  which  Satan  was  very  severely 
blamed.  The  widow  and  family  now  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  two  daughters  set  up  the  highly  "  genteel "  business  of 
mantua-making,  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  two  of  that 
profession  in  the  city. 

When  a  student  at  the  College,  Thomson,  like  many  others, 
saw  with  glowing  bosom  his  verses  in  the  glory  of  print  in 
the  Edinburgh  Miscellany,  a  humble  receptacle  for  trifles  "  un- 
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Tt  was  in  the  summer  of  1726  that  there  issued  from  the 
©cure  shop  of  John  Millan  a  poem  in  pamphlet  form,  "  price 
le  shilling,"  entitled  "  Winter."  Millan,  whose  real  name  was 
acmillan,  was  a  young  Scotsman,  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
ho  had  just  begun  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  in  order  to 
ease  the  English  taste,  or  to  disguise  his  nationality,  had 
-opped  the  betraying  prefix  of  "  Mac."  A  copy  of  the  poem 
>  quietly  born  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Mr.  Riccaltoun,  who 
as  now  minister  of  Hobkirk, — sorely  burdened  by  debts  he 
mid  not  pay,  with  a  big  family  he  found  it  hard  to  rear,  and 
ith  many  manuscripts  he  found  it  impossible  to  publish.  When 
le  good  man  opened  the  little  parcel  from  the  cadger's  creel, 
id  saw  the  name  of  his  boy  friend  on  the  title-page,  tradition 
Us  that  he  was  surprised,  and  when  he  read  it  he  dropped  it 
1  amazement  His  own  poem,  entitled  a  "  Winter's  Day," 
id  appeared  in  Savage's  Miscellany  the  same  year  as  the 
Winter,"  of  which  Thomson  owns  his  friend's  verses  "  had 
at  the  design  in  his  head." 1 

Some  men  of  taste  soon  detected  the  merit  of  this  obscure 
iece.  Dr.  Bundle,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry — being  pro- 
loted  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  because  he  was  not  orthodox 
lough  for  an  English  one — happened  to  be  in  the  shop, 
icked  up  the  poem,  saw  its  worth,  and  soon  sounded  abroad 
8  praises.  The  versatile  Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  playwright  and 
oet,  earned  the  poet's  gratitude  and  adulation  as  "  supreme  in 
emus,"  by  speaking  well  of  it.  That  was  an  age  of  grovelling 
edieations,  in  which  a  great  man  was  poetically  beslavered 
ith  praise  to  win  his  favour  and  a  present  A  patron  was 
3  necessary  for  a  book  as  a  sponsor  at  a  christening,  and 
homson  had  fixed  on  dull-witted  Compton,  Speaker  of  the 
[ouse  of  Commons,  as  a  suitable  protector,  and  he  lauded  his 
irtues  and  his  genius  mendaciously  in  dedicatory  lines  in  the 
oem.  The  great  man  took  no  notice,  till  he  was  satirised  by 
till  and  Mallet  for  his  neglect,  and  then  from  very  shame  he 
ive  the  author  £20  as  a  present  This  could  serve  little  to 
jlieve  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  was  trying  to  raise  money 
y  selling  his  share  of  the  property  his  mother  at  her  death 

1   It  had  previously  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh  periodical  ;  Dr.  Somerville's 
emoirs,  p.  129. 
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A  poet  could  not  live  by  his  pen,  save  in  Grub  Street, 
and  though  he  saw  his  poem  pass  into  a  second  edition, 
Thomson  was  glad  to  become  tutor  at  an  Academy  to  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  probably  through  the  good  offices  of  his 
friend  Mallet,  whose  great  genius  he  was  ever  praising  in  fine 
simplicity.  In  1727  " Summer"  came,  and  won  popularity  as 
genial  as  its  subject ;  "  Spring  "  came  the  next  year,  and  then 
in  1730  "Autumn,"  his  fame  increasing  with  every  fresh 
M  Season."  Each  poem  had  a  magnificent  dedicatory  introduc- 
tion, lauding  great  men  whom  he  did  not  know  for  genius  and 
virtue  they  never  had.  All  this  to  gain  favour  and  money. 
Now  the  poor  poet  was  rich  in  friends,  if  not  in  funds, 
admitted  into  high  circles,  staying  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Hertford  at  their  seat ;  for  her  literary  ladyship  wished  him  to 
listen  to  her  verses,  and  assist  at  what  she  whimsically  called 
her  "  studies,"  though  the  tactless  bard  paid  far  more  attention 
to  his  lordship's  wine.  The  great  Mr.  Bubb  Dodington, 
splendidly  invoked  as  patron  to  a  "  Season,"  and  praised  for 
graces  and  talents  with  which  providence  had  never  favoured 
him,  was  pleased  to  have  him  at  his  sumptuous  house  at 
Hammersmith. 

The  author  had  changed  his  publisher.  Young  Millan  was 
poor,  and  could  not  give  terms  to  suit  the  now  popular  poet ; 
hat  another  Scotsman,  Andrew  Millar,  became  his  bookseller 
and  his  friend  Millar  in  1729,  when  only  a  lad  of  twenty- 
two,  had  established  himself  in  the  shop  in  which  Jacob 
Tonson  had  been  prosperous,  known  as  the  "Shakespeare's 
Head,"  which  his  successor  patriotically  styled  the  "  Buchanan's 
Head."  A  kindly  man,  and  an  honest,  who  saw  his  friends  in 
his  little  back  shop,  he  modestly  would  go  for  a  mug  of 
porter  to  the  tavern  opposite.  For  years  were  to  pass  before 
he  became  what  Johnson  called  him,  the  "Maecenas  of 
literature,"  and  a  man  of  wealth.  It  was  from  his  shop,  the 
year  he  set  up  business,  that  his  friend  Thomson  sent  forth 
bis  "  Spring "  and  the  "  Britannia,"  with  the  magniloquent 
patriotic  strains  which  made  it  popular  when  the  country  was 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Spain. 

In  those  days  if  a  poet  was  famous,  he  was  almost  certain 
to  become  a  playwright ;  not  that  the  plays  were  poetic,  but  they 
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wen  heme  trsgedias  in 

pisssgM,  with  grandiose  ssntinisnta,  * 

tkn.    The  stage  abort  the  middle  of  ttb 

with"  Mustache*,"  ' 

-  Clconee,"  in  which 

spoke  in  flesh.     Actors  to 

solemn  roll  of  voice ;  declaimed  slowly  the 

and,  aa  Churchill  said  of  TomDariss, 

month  a  bone."     Aa  they  pronoanc 

waa  Quin.  ao  fine  in  oonsdy,  ao  portentona  in 

"Coriolanus  "  with  hie  fat  figure 

tunic  and  trunk-hose,  a  periwig 

over  hie  ample  abouklers ;  and  Garriok  in  a 

attired  in  robes  which  blended  the  dBase  of  *  T< 

man  with  the  garb  of  a  gondolier. 

of  1779  those  wonderful  engmria 

Sigismunda,  a  Roadicea,  or  a  CI; 

framed  hair  and  huge  bell  hoops 

before  kings  and  tyrants,  with 

foe,  or  voices  uplifted  to  pierce  the 

There  were  dresses  of 

were ! — which  inhabitants  of  no 

wss  aMiimed  that  anything  waa 

end  anything  Oriental  which 

To  return  to  Thomson.     He 
mart   now   become   a   successful 
February    1729  I>rury  Lane  waa  fell  to 
Majesty  gtieen  Caroline  was  present*  all 
fore  wan  there  ;  gentlemen  of  fashion  wars  glad  to  frt  easmb 
ih«*  footmen'*  gallery,  for  Mr.  Thomsons  Stfkmm 
|**r!<»nue«l   by   the  favourite*  of  the  stag*,     N# 
author  was  in   a  state  of  wild  exritanmt  in  tl 
Ten  night*  th©  play  wan  performed — an  escsDsna  ran  to  Asm 
day*     The  pluywrik'ht  had  reason  to  be  plaaaed,  tfcoq^  iinm 
ve\.a  out  to  titul  hi*  drama  made  fun  o£  and  Ha  tos^s  ins 
•  o  S.phoru.nUi,   Siphonisba  O!"  parodied  into  -0 
Thornton.  Jemmy  Thomaon  O ! "     He  changsd  the 
ward*  to     O  S>|ihonMia.  I  am  wholly  thins !  *  b* 
hare  t«rn   hw  <  hagnn   had  he  ft 
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emember  not  one  scrap  of  all  his  tragedies  except  that  unlucky 
ine.1 

During  a  tour  abroad  for  two  years  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Solicitor-General  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Talbot,  he  owns 
his  muse  did  not  travel  with  him,"  he  found  little  pleasure  in 
tature  or  art,  "  for  ruins,  statues,  paintings  were  surely  not  of 
iuch  importance  as  to  set  the  world  gadding  about/'  and  he 
confessed  "  he  had  no  taste  for  smelling  nasty  stones." 2  Nor 
loes  the  poet  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  more  moved  by 
he  glories  of  the  Alps  he  passed  through  than  any  of  his 
prosaic  fellow-travellers.  He  returned  wearied  of  it  all,  with 
1  few  engravings  to  decorate  his  walls.  He  came  back  to 
compose  his  laboriously  eloquent  poem  on  "  Liberty,"  which  the 
mthor  considered  his  best,  though  the  world  thought  otherwise. 
1  Liberty,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  with  ponderous  humour,  "  called 
lpon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and  reward  her  encomiasts. 
Her  praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders  and  gather 
lust"8 

In  1736  he  quitted  his  lodging  in  London  to  settle  in  a 
small  house  at  Richmond,  for  he  was  fairly  well  off,  and  even 
tpoke  of  "  hanging  up  his  harp  on  the  willows."  He  had  a 
pension  of  £100  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  state  of  his  finances,  he  replied  that 
1  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly  " — for  a 
jleasunt  sinecure  he  had  lately  lost  by  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's 
leath,  which  left  him  hampered  with  debt.  Some  years  later 
le  got  the  satisfactory  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
vith  £300  a  year,  the  minute  duties  of  which  he  paid  a  poor 
riend  to  execute.  He  showed  his  gratitude  to  his  patron 
n  his  plays,  whose  hits  at  Walpole  and  the  King  called 
brth  rounds  of  applause  from  the  audience  who  favoured  the 
opposition. 

In  his  country  retreat  he  was  at  his  ease.  Though  getting 
at  and  indolent,  he  would  walk  to  see  Mallet  in  the  Mall,  at 
he   Smyrna  Coffee-house;  at  which  place  he  announced  to 

*  The  line  came  from  Nat.  Lee's  "  0  Sophonisba  0,"  and  was  parodied  by 
ielding  in  Tom  Thumb,  "  O  lruncaniunca,  Huncamunca  O  ! " 

51  Letters  to  13ubb  Dodin^ton  in  Seward's  AnerdoUs,  v.  173. 

*  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  iii.  231. 
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|M>lltHi  head,  Willi  a  fn4*«»(  o|n>n  ami  frank,  aide,  dear  ere 
full  red  lip*,  ax  of  h  mail  who  to  life  villi  lasy  c 
ment.  Yet  he  w.xs  aiill  obliged  in  work,  and  ae  p*** 
letter  than  |>oetiiH,  one  after  another  came  from  his  pan. 
his  soul  WiiM  too  heavy  to  soar  to  traffic  beajthla.  has  laiy  k 
could  not  throb  with  i—iion.  and  a  fat  poet  m  hara 
never  impressive. 

In  17^8.  the  year  that  young  Smollett  arrived  m  \ 
the  theatre  again  was  crowded,  when  Agmmrmwom  was  i 
with  yuin  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  CViIley  Cihber  and  his  daaj 
in-law,  Mn.  Cilda-r.  in  their  part*1  Ha  had  triad  to  tas 
piece  lieforehand  to  the  acton*  bat  aa  they  haaid  his*  < 
the  hernic  vowe  in  broad  Scuta  accent*,  the  fmn* 
reaouuded  villi  laughter.  Topi*,  who  had  nriatd  & 
in  the  holes,  the  Prmre  of  Wale*  and  has  coojt 
present ;  while  the  author  in  the  upper  gallery  key*  i 
fevrrifth  mix  My  an  audible  recitation  of  the  naasajBS  a 
aetm*.  played  them,  till  the  angry  audience  hwjfasd  hi 
»il*n<e.  When  he  joined  very  late  the  friends  wheal  hi 
iii\it'<l  ti>  *tij»  after  the  jierforinanre,  he  eiplasnoi  thai 
wi:  lit!  l»«n  *•  *|»-iled  by  hi*  perspiration  in  has  ayti 
Jiiiii'i).  that  In*  bad  t<>  get  it  rvintumed  by  a  harhar. 

In  I  7  1"  the  jmw*  of  i'liefd*  •    "ad  with  the  in 

.  i   •!:•    :.<\%n.  f.>r  it  w.l-  the   I'mik       J      aau'    Usthfcy. 
•Ik-  Mi-|i f  Mtrni  by  huufdf  a  lei  was  to  hi  ■ 
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s  a  play  it  was  bad  enough.  Here  starts  up  the  vexed 
ter&xy  problem:  who  wrote  that  song  with  its  stirring 
>frain,  "  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves "  ?  which 
tf  Expressed  vocal  ardour  of  many  generations  of  "  bumper 
ftfcciots,"  who  in  moods  of  martial  conviviality,  and  regardless 
rf  t»\*e  original  and  of  syntax,  persist  in  vociferating,  "  Rule 
Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves."  Was  it  by  Thomson, 
©r  by  Mallet  ?  After  Thomson's  death,  a  revised  version  of 
the  play  was  performed  and  published  by  Mallet  in  1751,  who 
in  his  preface  says :  "lam  obliged  to  reject  a  great  part  of 
what  I  had  written  in  the  other  [version] ;  neither  could  I 
retain  of  my  friend's  part  more  than  three  or  four  speeches 
and  a  part  of  a  song."  Does  he  refer  to  "  Rule  Britannia  "  ? 
He  obviously  does,  for  out  of  that  ode  he  had  cut  some  stanzas 
to  substitute  others  by  his  noble  patron,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
he  honestly,  though  with  cunning  vagueness,  allows  it  to  his 
friend.  Even  if  he  did  not,  and  meant  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  wrote  the  ode  himself,  his  word  would  have  been  worth 
nothing.  He  had  the  predatory  instincts  of  his  native  High- 
lands ;  he  was  a  literary  Rob  Roy,  only  he  "lifted"  impartially 
the  goods  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes.  Even  in  this  preface 
he  cannot  help  lying,  for  he  speaks  of  having  "  been  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  history  for  a  few 
months  past,  till  I  receive  from  a  foreign  country  some  letters 
of  importance."  Why,  the  rascal  had  not  written  one  word  of 
it  A  man  who  lies  in  one  paragraph,  need  not  be  believed 
in  the  next.  Even  if  he  had  wished  to  claim  it  he  dared  not, 
so  long  as  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer  of  the  music  lived  to  con- 
fute him.  The  patriotic  strain,  the  words,  the  similes,  find 
close  parallels  in  Thomson's  "  Liberty  "  and  "  Britannia  " ;  but 
none  in  Mallet's  own  work.  Certain  it  is  that,  during  the 
poet's  life,  it  was  ascribed  to  Thomson,  and  appeared  in  1756 
in  the  Charmer,  a  favourite  song-book,  with  Thomson's  initials.1 
There  surely  has  been  needless  controversy  over  the  matter. 
Thomson  never  re-visited  Scotland,  though  he  kept  up 

1  Genest's  Acct.  of  English  Stage,  iv.  324  ;  Aldine  Poets,  Tovey's  Memoir. 
)n  the  intrinsic  proof  of  his  authorship  tho  best  and  conclusive  statement  is 
n  Morel's  James  Thomson,  sa  VU  et  ses  QSuvres,  p.  584.  See  also  Churton 
xrilins's  Ephemera  Critics 


>  jxMision  and   hiH  profit*  at  Kichmond.  w     *  fheod*  c*=* 

-  went.  :inii  enjoyed   bin  cellar  of  wine   a     ,   pood   Seotct 

1  >;lvi>1  Mullrt,  whom  the  simple-hearted  i      i  tn 

humbly  thought  a  tatter  writer  than  himaalf.  was  a 

guest,  with  hin  clever  talk,  his  aelf-confrleot  manner. 

•  self-iiJi|Mirtantt  jiodgy  figure.     Quin  the  actor.  Cat* 
|  ;  witty,  would  .set  the  table  in  a  roar.     Patrick  llvrdod 

old  college  rhuin,  now  an  English  panon.  portly. 

*  small,  reU-brutt-d  in  the  CaMU  of  IndoUmem  m  the 

oilv  hum  of  <hmI,"  would  come  full  of  atonal  and 
t  • 

Mr.  lluhh   hiMingtou,  not  jret  Iiord  lleloombe.  the 

Imhhjhuis,  nver-dreiwed  paraaite  of  the  Priaee'e 

turn  \\\>  fn>m  hin  mansion  at  Hammeramhh  in  a  prafaji 

hroeud**  .unl  embroidery  with  decp-Iaoed  rufllea  and  mm 

l-nuiir.  and  would  sleep  profoundly  while  the  othea*  tal 

Tin  -  w.u*  tin'  jKitnui  of  Thoinaon'a  "Summer."  'the  ye* 

I  l-N-t'"  friend."  "  in  whom  the  human  graoea  all  maita*     1 

.1  •  •  •!!•-« -ti*>ii  of  f.tt  friend*  aaseiubled  found  the  table  m 

t.it  |N4-L '      liut  thi-n*  too  rmiue  Mr.  Pope,  leaning  em  hm 

.1*  *  •   w.tlkfl   round   the  garden,  and  he  would  hm  ki 

!i.t|»-i..  uppish  litth-  body,  carefully  laoed  in  *t*y«,  eiac 

th-  t.i'  1>  .ni'i  «li*  u.-*-*  |»»'tn  ami  dunoae  in  hta  oarrvh  1 

hr    Ari!Mtr.»iij.  who  made  devoted   IwimnAm   by  h 

ti.-l  is  i  i : -. . --r-tl »!•-  ennuir*  by  hin  hot  . waa 

ii.*)i  a-  «i  -  r«-r  mid   friend  .  and  foil      ,  too.  the  poet  4 
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In  this  homo,  and  with  such  friends,  the  poet  grew  happier 
nd  fatter  and  lazier.  With  the  good  nature  and  placidity 
rhich  are  the  constitutional  attributes  of  the  obese,  he  lived  a 
feasant  life  of  perfunctory  virtues.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
jarden  walking  in  his  slovenly  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
{hatting  with  his  cousin,  Alexander,  the  gardener ;  according 
0  legend,  biting  off  the  sunny  sides  of  peaches,  as  they  hung 
>n  the  wall,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  and  often  found 
n  bed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  with  curtains  closed,  sleepily 
pleading  to  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  in  Scots  accents,  that  he  "  had 
10  mot-tive  to  get  up/' 1  and  tearing  open  the  pages  of  new 
oooks  with  the  snuffers.  So  egregiously  sluggish  was  he 
ihat  Quin  told  him  he  believed  he  would  even  let  him  chew 
tiis  food  for  him.8  In  his  later  portraits  he  appears  wearing  his 
aimbrous  night-cap,  with  a  sleepy,  torpid,  double-chinned  face, 
md  a  corpulent  body,  for  he  describes  himself  "  more  fat  than 
bard  beseems."  At  table  he  was  dull  in  talk  till  the  bottle 
went  round,  and  then  his  big  ungainly  form  and  heavy 
countenance  would  waken  up  to  life.8  When  engaged  in 
composition,  he  could  be  heard  walking  in  his  library  at  night 
humming  over  the  lines  he  would  write  out  next  day.  But 
bo  hear  him  read  aloud  his  own  verses  was  a  painful  ordeaL 
Actors  laughed   as  in  the  green-room  he  read  to  them  the 

1  Prior's  Life  of  Malonc,  p.  415. 

2  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Men,  v.  137.  Thomson's  Poems:  Life 
by  Murdoch  (1802),  p.  24.     Yet  this  was  tho  poet  who  had  written  : — 

Falsely  luxurious  !     Will  not  man  awake, 

And  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth  enjoy 

The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  tho  silent  hour 

To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  ? 

For  is  there  ought  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  f 

To  lie  in  dark  oblivion,  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life, 

Total  extinction  of  the  unlightcd  soul  \— Summer. 

3  As  to  his  style  of  convocation,  there  were  those  who  spoke  of  it  as  coarse. 
Boawell's  JfJiHum,  ii.  03,  iii.  117  ;  Taylor's  Record*,  i.  188.  George  Chalmers 
na  told  by  an  old  woman,  formerly  Thomson's  housekeeper,  that  he  had 
married  an  obscure  woman,  who  lived  with  him  as  a  domestic  and  died  in 
Ijoudon,  when-  she  was  bmied  in  old  Murylelxme  Church.  Chalmers  said  he 
found  the  entry  in  the  icgi.stry:  "Mary  Thomson,  a  stranger."  Later  re- 
searches have,  however,  discovered  no  such  entry  (Notes  and  Queries,  1881, 
.  46).  The  story  seems  a  myth,  especially  in  view  of  tho  poet's  wooing  of 
Vinanda.  and  the  keeping  the  wife  as  a  domestic  in  the  house — known  to  a 
larrulous  housekeeper  and  unknown  to  every  one  else — is  clearly  apocryphal. 
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plays  in  Caledonian  tones*  withes 

latkm.     "I  can  writcetr^sdy, 

he  said  good-naturedly  as  he 

the  manager.    Friends  wiaoe 

his  poems  ipth  wretched  mumbling*    -Taa 

understand  your  own  versa 

be  snatched  the  manuscript 

•elf,  with  admirable  c&ct,  as  ha  aba  did  i 

Jonathan  Wild  to  a  company  of  1 

Even  this  lethargic  man  of 
romance  when  hie  dormant  cool  i 
his  lore  for  Miss  Young,  a  < 
as  "  AmmiMi*  n  in  his  Statom 
with  her  mother  at  Rinhnmnd, 
suigeon.     The  mother,  a  < 
an  alliance  with  a  poet  still : 
14  would  you  marry  Thomson  f    Ha  wfll  i 
will  sing  them ! "  *    The 
mutual,  but  romance  ended  by , 
and  the  poet  satisfied  himself  with  good  wtoe  aai  i 
pany.     A  torpid  and  corpulent  poet  in  lews  ia  asfc  < 
object.     Truly  an  ideal  place  waa  tin 
a  man  should  write  the  CadU  $f 
loiter*!  for  sixteen  years.     In  1748 
his  greatest  work  wss  done.     Nearly  doast  tsoi  waa  lis 
for  coming  one  summer  day  from  Haamsnssilli  eavfcsi 
he  wont  into  a  boat,  a  fever  ensued,  and  aa  STth  Aa| 
1748   the  poet  wss  dead— his  old  Mead,  Dfc 
having  tended  him  in  his  last  bouim.9 

All  lovwl  ■'  trifd.  amiable,  open,  boasst-haartad 
as  hiitol.i  frim«l  1'atrick  Murdoch  wrote  of  Ms  eld 

taii«i  he  (nMMfl  away  with  hosts  of  friaads,  witkoot  aa  < 
llif  tabta  het  up  to  Ilia  memory  in  his  gardsa  gfvea  a « 


•  Ji4niii-i.  •  y.«t.j ./  Uu  /Via,  tu.  is*. 

2  IUoim>  •  .v»rf    and  ±*4j    i.  23. 

•  J   l.ii*.u  •  /.ir»a  .*  (A*  /Wfe  .   TfcllV*  *#rt*  «Mfc  Ufc  If 

pionur  ii  •  fl'tprit.  *i(h  Miliar  bv  T«*wy  (AlShw  fWak 

•  *  *fTuth»n     /h^kJ.tm.4  \+,imAt  |v  SS.      U*4  S^M 

h^l  Lit  .v.iMi  »*  jr».l .  hw.  mm  t»  mto  .  ••  I IM  •  ■* 
u  lU'.fc  .  I  •  h*l  buUnatf  Miii«l»i*  m  titt  MfMBtla^  tal  I 
I..*  wm!.i;£«  "  (/tm  y  £t*tf«ty*,  U.  S7S). 
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ing  estimate  of  the  man ;  "  The  greatest  pain  he  ever  gave  his 
fellow-creatures  was  that  of  his  death."  A  few  months  later 
his  Coriolamis — a  horrid  amalgam  of  Thomson  and  Shake- 
speare— was  performed  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  Quin,  who  acted 
Coriolamis,  dressed  in  black,  spoke  the  prologue  written  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  as  he  uttered 
praise  of  a  man  who  had  penned 

Not  one  immoral  or  corrupted  thought, 
One  line  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot. 

The  poet's  plays  are  dead,  and  slumber  their  last  sleep  in 
forgotten  volumes — even  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  in  which 
Garrick  was  great.  Eobert  Burns  was  the  last  to  admire  and 
to  quote  Alfred  and  Edward  and  Eleanora}  Few  works,  however, 
marked  a  literary  era  more  distinctly  than  the  Seasons.  They 
were  the  first  to  awaken  interest  in  nature — the  first  to  describe 
its  landscape  in  all  its  varied  moods  and  aspects.  In  "  Winter  " 
and  "Autumn"  are  pictures  of  its  wilder  phases,  such  as 
the  poet  had  witnessed  amongst  the  rugged  mountains  and 
barren  wastes  and  torrents  of  the  north ;  while  in  "  Summer  " 
and  "  Spring  "  he  pictures  the  pleasant  woodland  meadows  and 
rural  life  of  the  south.  Yet  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for 
nature:  he  did  not  feel  it  responding  to  any  moods  or 
passions  of  his  breast — indeed,  he  was  too  sluggish  to  have 
any  ;  he  had  none  of  the  "  pathetic  fallacy."  The  very  plain- 
ness of  the  Seasons  made  their  popularity.  They  formed  the 
poetry  of  the  unpoetic ;  for  the  vivid  descriptions  left  nothing 
to  the  imagination :  the  incidents  interwoven  with  them  were 
pleasantly  vivid,  and  involved  no  mental  fatigue.  As  Coleridge 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Seasons  in  a  country  inn,  all  thumbed 
and  dog-eared,  ''This  is  fame,"  he  remarked.  Indeed,  as 
Charles  Lamb  avowed,  "  Thomson's  Seasons  look  best  a  little 
torn  and  dog-eared."  What  their  influence  has  been  is  well 
known  in  literary  history,  over  small  poets  as  well  as  greater 
ones,  like  Cowper,  who  invested  with  charm  the  common 
incidents  of  rural  life  and  the  familiar  aspects  of  nature.2     In 

1  Chambers's  Lift  ami  Works  of  Robert  Burn*,  1851,  iii.  273. 
-  Wordsworth  said  that  between  Paradise  Lost  and  Thomson  there  was  not 
1  single  new  linage  drawn  from  external  nature. 
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10  on  in  a  strain  enough  to  condemn  a  poet  to  a  peni- 

bere  are  plenty  others  to  quote.  It  would  almost  seem 
having  come  from  Scotland  with  a  limited  supply  of 
>h,  he  had  worked  up  his  epithets  with  a  vocabulary  in 
rlier  days.  What  a  change  in  the  command  and  use  of 
inguage  from  his  bombastic  plays,  and  even  from  his 
is  and  his  odes,  is  found  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence — begun 
sw  verses  of  jesting  on  his  own  indolence,  in  Spenserian 
ire!  It  strikes  by  its  originality,  it  attracts  by  its 
site  art,  and  charms  by  its  rare  felicity  of  phrase.  We 
ts  slumbrous  lines  carrying  us  away  as  in  a  pleasant 
t  to  the  "land  of  Drowsyhead."  The  measure  fits  the 
r  mood,  like  the  hum  of  bees  on  a  sultry  summer  day 
urous  among  the  limes.  When  he  wrote  this  the 
ice  hand  at  English  had  become  a  passed  master  in  his 
craft 

Tobias  Smollett 

,  was  in  1738 — the  year  that  Thomson's  Agamemnon 
>layed  to  brilliant  audiences  in  Covent  Garden — that 
3  Smollett,  aged  eighteen,  started  from  Glasgow  to 
>n — his  baggage  consisting  of  a  little  clothing,  a  few 
al  instruments,  some  letters  of  introduction,  and  the 
script  of  a  play.  The  roads  were  bad,  conveyances 
few,  his  funds  were  small ;  so,  partly  on  foot,  partly  by 
>n,  partly  on  carriers'  pack-horses,  he  may  be  supposed, 
Roderick  Random,  to  have  made  his  way  to  the  great 
>polis  in  search  of  fame  and  a  livelihood,  like  so  many  of 
untrymen.  The  j  <*.r  before  Garrick  and  Samuel  Johnson 
ilso  arrived,  on  the  same  errand,  travelling  "ride-and- 
from  Lichfield,  with  vague  hopes  in  their  breasts  and 
manuscript  of  a  tragedy  in  the  ex -schoolmaster's 
jt. 

mollett  was  born  in  March  1721  at  Dalquhurn,  an  old 
louse  in  the  vale  of  Leveu,  near  Dumbarton.  It  had 
given  up  by  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill  to  his  un- 
able son  Archibald,  who  married  young,  never  could  make 
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a  living,  and  died  leaving  a  will 
parent,  (he  irascible  old  jedge. 
the  needy  hovehold  was  settled  fa  a 
where  the  industaious  widow  eaaod 
children.     After  ToKae  had  been 
Dumbarton   bj  thai  admiiaM 
John  Lore — who  had  in  lb* 


minister  for  brewing  on  a 
known  by  hie  virulent  pamphlet 
Rnddiman — the  boy  wai  sent  to  Gl 
to  Mr.  John  Gordon*  new*  end 

Few  anecdotes  are  u4d  of  a  mai 
famous,  and  then,  nnlnt  ktfy,  it  b  tn 
there  ie  only  time  to  invent     One 
is  veracious,  though  not  very  tmpoi 
morning,  the  streets  were  thick  with 
his  fellow-apprentices  \  "f!*ti*d  f 

the  little  round  chirurv^n,  entem 
rebuked  one  of  his  assistant*  for 
limp  excuse  was  given  thai  while 
a  fellow  had  hit  him  wHh  a  ball  *af 
of  him.    "  A  likely  story  I ■  commented 
how  long  I  should  Stan  I  here  before 
of  any  mortal  to  fling  a  ball  at  me,' 
resretl  his  paunchy  litt 
him  full  in  the  lace.     TU 
th«*  dialogue  behind  the 
wan  a  favourite,  and  yean  afW  Dr.  Gc 
phy.Mf-ian    of   city   renown,   proud  of 

iifvrlMt  a*  hi*  pupil,  would  sayv  as  be  j 

U»\  :  ■•  tin*  mt«  my  sin  bubbly-nosed  eaUsnft  wT a  oka*  I 

|N--h!  Tobias   had  a  pen  as  fatoihlo  an  Hi  tWaJ 

»<>ui«l  iii<iitr  vtTN-ji  wlien  he  should  have  ysapswi  asisfl 

ami    iiiadr  natim   iiiJitead  of  bolii 

many  •jtt.uiii  .i.n|N*<  U  of  stirirty  aronnd  hiss 

any  «»m-  with  .1  M<n«c  of  humour.    The  city,  with  a  | 

of    17.000,   was    rm«rging    fr 


1  n.iinKn'i  /•*•/ 
ll>.«*»  Ly  .f  *mJUa.  |v  111 
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ginning  to  make  fortunes  from  rum  and  tobacco,  and  they 
c3  a  full  sense  of  self-importance  as  they  strutted  in  the 
rcets.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  nearest  way  to  a  town  in  your 
ontry  called  Glasgow  ? "  inquired  Francis  Osbaldistone  of 
adrew  Fairservice,  his  servant.  "  A  toon  ca'ed  Glesca ! "  re- 
nted Andrew  with  a  scornful  sniff  at  such  pitiful  ignorance. 
31esca  is  a  ceety,  man  ! "  It  was  indeed  a  city  as  pious  as  it 
u  prosperous — no  town  had  more  fervid  preachers,  fuller 
x-ks,  more  holy  Sabbaths — and  if  the  merchants  could  drink, 
^y  would,  as  they  took  their  "  meridian,"  doff  their  three- 
>*nered  hats  and  preface  it  with  a  grace.  These  were  the 
tys  when  the  motto  of  the  city  was  "  May  Glasgow  flourish 
r  the  preaching  of  the  Word  " — leaving  it  for  commercial 
lilies  in  another  and  more  secular  century  to  dock  it  of  the 
mtiment  "  the  preaching  of  the  Word " — considering  that 
means  of  "  flourishing  "  far  inferior  to  cotton,  shipping,  soft 
oods,  and  hardware. 

It  was  in  1738  that  Smollett,  tired  of  this  abode  of  com- 
merce, set  forth,  filled  with  literary  ambition,  having  in  his 
ocket  a  treasured  tragedy  on  James  I.  of  Scotland,  which  the 
lading  of  Boece's  History  had  inspired  when  he  should  have 
sen  pounding  his  pestle  and  compounding  his  drugs, 
mollett's  relations,  in  equipping  him  for  his  journey,  were 
xaring  of  their  money,  but  as  regards  letters  of  introduction 
obias  asserts,  without  a  spark  of  gratitude, "  their  liberality  was 
rodigious."  x  Where  the  youth  stayed,  or  where  he  lived  at 
rst  in  London,  is  not  known,  but  he  sought  sanguinely  an 
amediate  literary  fame.  He  submitted  his  play,  as  a  matter 
■  course,  to  Mr.  George  Lyttelton — afterwards  Lord  Lyttelton 
-the  great  patron  of  letters,  who  had  befriended  Mallet  and 
hoinson,  and  was  to  be  waited  upon  by  many  another  Scots- 
ian — Home  and  Mickle  unsuccessfully  among  the  number, 
ne  feels  compassion  for  this  estimable  man,  who  had  an  ardu- 
13  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  and  influence  to  wiRintftip, 
normous  were  the  numbers  of  manuscripts  submitted  to  him 
y  authors  in  all  states  of  obscurity  and  poverty  and  literary 
jcrepitude.  Young  poets  and  dramatists  cursed  him  if  he  did 
)t  commend  their  pieces,  and  booksellers  and  managers  cursed 

1  Moore's  Life  of  Smollett,  p.  116. 
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be  streets — Smollett  fuming  at  seeing  John  Bull  in  an  in- 
dent mood.  His  disgust  at  the  severity  of  the  Government 
nd  the  brutality  of  the  "Butcher"  Cumberland  forthwith 
loved  him  to  write  his  "  Tears  of  Scotland."  One  evening, 
hile  friends  were  busy  at  cards  in  a  tavern,  they  listened 
>  the  fierce  invective  of  his  verses,  and  on  one  of  the  company 
iggesting  that  some  were  sure  to  give  offence  in  great  quarters, 
Ke  author,  to  whom  opposition  was  the  surest  incentive,  took 
is  pen  and  at  a  side-table  wrote  another  stanza  more  defiant 
tan  all  the  rest.1 

Smollett  had  a  genius  for  giving  as  well  as  for  taking 
fence — and  his  two  satires,  Advice  and  Reproof,  which  he 
nblished  in  1746  and  1747,  were  excellent  specimens  of  his 
dents  in  that  direction.  If  he  had  desired  to  alienate 
lends,  to  offend  patrons,  to  increase  enemies,  he  could  not 
Kve  succeeded  better,  for  he  castigates  equally  ministers  and 
ianesters,  actors  and  usurers,  poets  and  scoundrels.  It  was 
be  same  through  all  his  splenetic  career.  He  never  could 
Q&trol  his  temper  or  his  pen.  He  attacked  Lord  Lyttelton, 
aid  patrons  saw  him  no  more  ;  he  offended  patients,  and  they 
*Q  longer  knocked  at  his  door ;  he  ridiculed  Garrick,  and 
i)rary  Lane  stage  was  shut  to  his  plays ;  he  quarrelled  with 
he  old  harlequin  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  for 
fhom  he  had  written  a  masque  to  music  by  Handel,  which 
he  composer  afterwards  adapted  to  Dryden's  St.  Cecilia's  Ode, 
wearing,  it  is  reported,  "  Dat  Scot  is  ein  tarn  fool ;  I  could 
ave  made  his  vork  immortal." 

In  1747  he  set  up  house,  having  married  Miss  Lascelles 
f  Jamaica — the  pretty,  black -eyed,  dark-complexioned  Creole 
—probably  a  year  or  two  before.  His  wife's  income  of  £300 
ept  poverty  from  the  door  and  gave  him  time  to  write, 
"he  fruit  of  his  leisure  appeared  in  January  1748  in  two 
mall  volumes,  which  were  issued  anonymously  from  the  shop 
f  Osborne,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane — the  bookseller  whom  Samuel 
ohnson  had  knocked  down  with  a  folio  for  insolence.  In 
letter  to  his  friend  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  Smollett  says :  u  The 
rhole  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  compass  of  eight  months. 
)uring  which  time  several  intervals  happened  of  two,  three, 

1  Chambers's  Life  of  Smollett,  p.  45. 
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and  four  weeka,  wherein  I  did  not  ael  pa  •» 
a  bound  the  obecure  surgeon  voaa 
ranked  with  tha  flat  writese  of  the  dqr. 

Curiosity  was  ensiled  then, 
active  since,  aa  to  how  maoh  waa  pat*  af  Ma 
Gueesaa  hare  been  busy  fixing  pnMypaa  la 
mm!  half-a-dossn  beibaas  oompatad  fca  An  kaw  of  hmh 
been  the  original  Strap,  bia  fcitfaftel  attaiaBL  Nor** 
they  shaved  and  wig  they  Manned 
to  bear  from  their  voluble  lipa  tha  aftH?  af 
acquaintance  with  tha  great  novelist  A  kNar  waj  Mica 
of  these  gueases  to  real  death  baa  loqg  qpa  fntfltaaep 
tended  Strapa  to  silence.  In  aokaovle^fcg  An  najpnti 
tiooa  of  bia  friend  Gerlyle  ha  wiule:  ah  thn  aifcttf  • 
satisfaction,  however,  I  am  not  a  little 
character!  strangely  nriaappKad  la 
never  had  the  least  intention  la  \ 
hare  suffered  very  much  in  my  i 
to  whom  I  hare  been  extra 
take  umbrage  at  many  paasagea  in  thai 
that  I  myself  am  tha  hero  of  tha  beak,  ani  fbm  if  an 
sequence  conceniad  in  the  history.  I  lake  tl 
declaring  to  you,  in  all  the  ainoerity  of  tha 
friendship*  that  no  person  living  ia  afanad  aft  in  al  tha  fc*  | 
of  the  book,  that  is.  while  tha  aaana  k  laid  in 
that  (the  account  of  the  expedition  la 
the  whole  is  not  so  much  a  repraaantatian  of  aqr  Hb  • « 
tliat  of  many  other  needy  Scotch  laigsons  wham  I  hsna  Ibm 
cither  i«*rsuiially  or  by  report  Tha  chamotar  of  8tap(uh» 
find  i*  a  favourite  among  the  Ladies)  ia  partly  lahan  ftaml 
hut  the  circumstances  of  his 

The   modern   novel   waa   than   baiag  asaaftai.     A  i 
y«am    Mow,   in    1740.   Mr.   8amnsl    Mshaaiaa*  in  I 
Pamela,  had  jimcnted  the  fine 
in  preserving  virtue  is  the  beat  way  la 
•  t*ti|«i)  it*«!  i^ttM  w  Dr.  rwtrb  «r 

1  l'i»l  uI'ImOh*!  I*tur  u»  •  triyfe.    tn 

(NkK.U  IM  Am*%i<**tt  in.  4<»X      U  •  1*1*  M 
9Uft|»* 
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Usband  of  fortune.  Two  years  after,  Henry  Fielding  had  in 
Wp&  Andrews  admirably  mocked  Squire  Booby  and  bis  wife, 
o  the  disgust  of  the  little  printer,  and  presented  to  the  world 
Kith  inimitable  humour  inimitable  characters.  Boderick 
Umidom  was  written  in  a  new  vein.  It  followed  the  manner 
Of  Oil  Mas — being  the  novel  of  adventure,  though  with  a 
ootne  colouring  which  Le  Sage  loved  not 

The  purpose  of  the  book  was,  according  to  the  author,  to 
Bpresent  his  hero  as  an  "  orphan  of  modest  merit  struggling 
rith  difficulties  caused  by  his  own  want  of  experience,  as 
Mil  as  from  the  selfishness,  envy,  malice,  and  base  indifference 
f  mankind."  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
wer  either  the  "  modesty  "  or  the  "  merit "  of  this  interesting 
rphan — a  selfish  libertine  without  the  generosity  of  a  Tom 
ones,  who  at  least  is  a  good-hearted  animal  It  is  the  ind- 
ents of  broad  humour,  the  grotesque  figures  crowding  the 
eges,  which  fill  our  memories ;  above  all,  the  delicious  Strap 
nd  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowling.  Adventures  follow  in  riotous 
refusion,  and  bustling  scenes  in  town  and  in  country,  in  the 
ftvern,  on  the  road,  come  in  quick  succession,  where  there  is 
dmirable  farce  rather  than  comedy,  peopled  with  characters, 
rho  are  delightful  caricatures  rather  than  portraits. 

After  a  visit  to  Paris  with  his  young  friend  John  Moore, 
rho  became  afterwards  partner  to  his  old  master,  Dr.  Gordon, 
n  Glasgow,  Peregrine  Pickle  appeared  in  1751.1  Peregrine 
s  even  more  coarse  in  his  tastes,  his  ways,  and  his  frolics 
ban  Roderick — a  youth  to  whose  hanging  we  would  go  as 
[ladly  as  Mr.  James  Boswell  ever  went  to  see  an  execution  on 
tyburn  Tree.  But  the  comic  scenes  in  Paris,  the  dinner 
'  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients/'  the  characters  that  came 
n  rich  variety — Commodore  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  and  Tom 
i^pes,  with  minor  figures — knaves,  bullies,  and  "originals" — 
Irawn  with  sardonic  humour — all  make  it  keenly  amusing 
n  spite  of  changes  of  time  and  of  taste. 

The  success  of  Peregrine  Pickle  was  increased  by  its  contain- 
ng  the  scandalous  "Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality"  foisted 
nto  the  middle  of  the  novel    It  is  the  autobiography  of  Frances 

1  **  London,  printed  for  the  author  and  sold  by  D  Wilson,  at  Plato*!  Head, 
tear  to  Bound  Court  in  the  Strand,  1751." 
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Lord  Lyttelton  as  Sheerwit,  and  again  in  Peregrine  Fickle 
rosling  Scrag,  Esq.  Rich,  the  manager  at  Covent  Garden, 
ling  and  Akenside — who  had  displeased  him  by  running 
a  the  Scots  when  he  met  him  at  Paris — are  pilloried. 
Count  Fathom,  in  1752,  which  contains  vigorous  and 
arful  scenes,  Smollett  professed  to  depict  a  cynical,  heart- 
scoundrel;  and  he  succeeded.  He  did  not,  however, 
aed  in  interesting  the  world  in  a  character  who  had  not 
■redeeming  feature. 

He  soon  gave  up  his  practice,  which  was  very  small,  in 
1  of  his  engaging  manner,  his  dignified,  handsome  presence, 
*e  could  as  little  as  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong  conceal  his 
empt  for  potions  which  he  knew  were  vile,  and  for  patients 
tn  he  thought  were  fools.  As  he  testily  said  to  an 
lid  lady  :  "  If  you  have  time  to  play  at  being  ill,  I  have 
eisure  to  play  at  curing  you."  Nor  did  his  professional 
ess  increase  when,  having  got  a  doctor's  degree  from 
rdeen  for  a  small  fee,  he  transferred  his  household  and 
lervices  to  Bath.  In  this  town  of  fashion  he  found,  how- 
,  a  splendid  field  for  his  satiric  observation  of  life — among 
attering  crowd  of  beaux  and  belles,  of  gamesters,  hypo- 
wiriacs,  and  quacks,  of  youngsters  who  wished  "  to  see  life," 

oldsters  who  came  to  defer  death.  Here  was  the  centre 
ttractiou  for  any  one  without  a  character  or  a  constitution ; 
invalids  who   wished    to    recruit    their    shattered    health 

routs  who  wished  to  recruit  their  shattered  fortune ;  for 
peptics  who  came  to  pick  up  an  appetite  and  adventurers 

came  to  pick  up  an  heiress.  With  his  characteristic 
rersity  Smollett  published  an  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
Water,  in  which   he  sneered  at  the  miraculous  effects  of 

English  pool  of  Bethesda ;  showing  that  he  thought  its 
ents  were  simpletons  and  its  physicians  were  charlatans, 
j  was  not  the  way  to  make  a  fortune  or  acquire  a  practice, 

wisely  he  returned  to  London  and  devoted  his  pen  to  writ- 
books  instead  of  prescriptions. 

n  1752  we  see  him  settled  at  Monmouth  House  in  Chelsea,  a 
ous  old  Elizabethan  mansion  with  some  historical  memories 
ering  about  it     Here  he  entertained  with  lavish  hospitality, 

at  his  table  were  found  London  men  of  letters,  Goldsmith, 
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Sterne,  Johnson,  as  well  as 

and  fortune.     The  gneete 

behind  the  home,  charmed  with  (he  talk  in 

so  admirably  told  by  their  boat    On 

telity  to  a  motley  crew  of  literary 

stomachs  he  regaled  with  beeCpoddi 

ale.    These  were  unfortunate  bfoihomef  the 

and  oat  at  toes,  who  distributed 

had  one  of  their  own.    There  wave  the 

afterwards  described  with  little 

CKafar1— the  tnter  expelled  far 

for  orthodoxy,  whoee  labours  in  rsfbtiaf 


were  interrupted  by  a 

on  the  Lord's  day ;  the 

pronunciation ;  the  writer  on 

a  wheat  field  ;  the  debtor  who. 

Prison,  compiled  his  TrwmU  im 

these  curiosities  of  Grub  fltinst 

gobbled  and  gabbled,  smiling 

the  liead  of  his  table.      When 

Robertson,  in  1758,  met  him  at 

found   him  with  a  lot  of  his 

have  their  tasks  of  translating  and 

When  they  were  dismissed.  Smollett 

two  oddititw  whom  he  kept  to 

liiiuwlf  dolightal  his  friends  with  Us 

hi*  excellent  talk — much  to  the 

now  mooting  him  for  the  first  time, 

diirnili^I  gentleman,  expected  him  to  he  a 

f.Uuw  like  his  ltodrrvrk  Random* 

<  »n  Sunday  night*  he  was  often  to  he  an 
I>r  .Mm  Campbells  rooms,  when 
till  he  was  driven  off  by  his  dread  of 
of  the  "  Hwanu  of  Cawmcirs"  who 
man'*  hou**.1     Thi*  prolific  author  was  the 
I  Jr.  .Tohnson  ft|mke.  who,  though  he 
uovrr  |«mm»1  ono  without  Ukingolf  his 


I  r«r1fU'»  vtf«i.*.yr«fAr,  p.  S40. 
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excellent  principles,"  said  the  moralist.  In  fact,  he  had  hardly 
time  to  enter  a  church,  for  he  was  compiling  books  enough 
to  fill  a  library,  as  a  gentleman  discovered  to  his  cost,  when 
having  unguardedly  told  the  doctor  he  should  like  to  have  a 
complete  set  of  his  works,  he  found  next  day  a  cart-load  at  his 
door,  with  a  bill  for  £70.  Many  friends  had  Smollett  in  the 
Scots  colony  in  London — physicians,  authors,  lawyers,  and 
prosperous  booksellers  and  printers  like  Andrew  Millar  and 
William  Strahan,  who  knew  the  best  terms  to  make.  He  would 
meet  Dr.  Armstrong  at  "  Don  Saltero's  "  at  Chelsea,  and  utter 
his  disgust  "at  a  land  where  felicity  is  held  to  consist  in 
stupefying  port  and  overgrown  buttocks  of  beef,  where  genius 
is  lost  and  taste  extinguished." l 

But  his  pen  was  busy,  leaving  little  time  to  see  friends,  for 
the  income  from  the  Jamaica  estate  had  sadly  dwindled.  He 
had  to  labour,  with  the  aid  of  the  omniscient  Dr.  Campbell,  at  a 
huge  compilation  of  "  Universal  History,  projected  by  a  band  of 
booksellers,"  for  which  his  hacks  supplied  raw  material;  to 
make  a  Compendium  of  Voyages  in  many  volumes,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  myrmidons;  to  translate  Gil  Bias;  and  to 
struggle,  with  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and 
Jervas's  English  version,  at  a  translation  oiDon  Quixote — besides 
preparing  for  the  press  Smellie's  work  on  midwifery  and 
completing  a  History  of  the  German  Empire.2 

It  was  after  a  period  of  hard  struggle  and  constant 
drudgery  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  1755.  He 
had  left  it  a  stripling  of  eighteen,  he  returned  at  thirty-four,  a 
man  who  was  famous  as  an  author,  hardened  by  experience 
with  the  world.  We  may  picture  him  as  he  was  painted  by 
Verelstin  1756 — in  full  physician's  costume,  a  stone-coloured, 
full-mounted  coat,  with  hanging  sleeves,  a  green  satin  waist- 
coat trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  tie-wig,  long  ruffles,  a  sword  ;  a 
handsome  face,  with  nothing  in  his  open,  urbane  countenance 
to  indicate  those  moods  of  melancholy  and  impatience  which 
made  his  life  miserable  to  himself  and  to  others.  Such  was 
he  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland.  His  sister  was  married  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Telfer,  a  prosperous  man,  who  had  bought  the  small 
estate  of  Scotstown,  in   Peeblesshire,  and  old  Mrs.  Smollett 

1  So  he  writes  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Carlyle,  March  1,  1754.        *  Ibid. 
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lived  with  them.     One  day  a 

Mrs.  Telfer,  who  it  one 

introduced  the  gentleman     tell, 

mother,  who  wee  eeeted  in  the 

Indies.     He  tried  to  preserve  Ue 

relaxing  into  e  smile,  in  en 

her  son's  free.     Flingin 

son!  I  have  found  you  at  tat!"     MIf  yen  hni 

glower,"  she  afterwards  told  him. "  yon 

me  for  a  while  longer,  bnt  your 

once." '     This  was  a  pleasant  interinde  in  a 

being  introduced  by  Carlyle  to  Blair. 

and  Robertson,  and  other  literary 

went  to  Glasgow,  now  rising  in  wealth, 

of  his  childhood  in  Dambartooahtm,  hk 

friends  —  among  them  good   Dr.  Oordon,  new  a 

physician  and  prominent  citisen,  and  Dfc 

to  his  old  master.     Leaving  behind  him 

of  grace  and  charm  of  humoor, 

slave  labours  and  his  hacks  at  Chelsea,  to  Us 

dun*. 

It  was  in   1756  that  a  i 
umliTtakeii  —  no  l<*s  than  a  Bidmj  tf 
l*nth    <>/  Julius    Onar   to   ike    Trmty  tf  Ai*J* 
174M.     Th«*   novi*li<it   hail  no  rival  to  fcer.  %m  H 
m  yet  only  trvated  of  the  reign  of  James  L  and 
and  trV  pn»durLi'>ns  of  Rapin,  Bchaid,  Otdmimn, 
<  hii»nit'l«*ni  counted  for  nothing  as  literalatm,     Be 
tu«h.*ii    history,    never   arrnmnlaled 
r«-an1i,    l»ut   ho  could  at  least  write 
1-iiik:  a  mooter  «»f  his  emit     By  December  1747 
:i|i|*iri>l   in  ft.nr  volumes  quarto.     Here, 
if   thi-n*   was   no  profundity.       He 
month*  t<>  "I'm?  thouwid  eight  hundred  and  tl 
as  h»-  i anfully  HtaU-s  in  his  title-page     net  one 
nntiiry.  .ind  y#-t  lit*  blandly  boasts  thai  he  had 

fewi  r  tl.iti   :;<io  voliinim.      Prodigious  I     Be 
world  !••«)«.  iftilly  t<»  l-.w  brforp  the  eradfeaen  ef  en 
;  i  him»«m  I.*/* ./  smmiy* .  ■■■■%  jmui  +  tea 
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rho  had  referred  to  about  twenty  volumes  for  each  hundred 
ears.  David  Hume  sneered  at  the  "  great  run  "  of  this  facile, 
leasant  narrative.  What  would  his  feelings  have  been  had  he 
>reseen  that  his  own  History  and  that  part  of  his  rival's 
rhich  carried  it  on  to  1762  should  go  down  to  posterity 
Land-in-hand,  to  be  known  as  "  Hume  and  Smollett " !  By  the 
rhole  work  the  booksellers  made  huge  profits,  the  publishers 
ncreased  their  fortunes,  but  the  author  remained  poor,  though 
a  course  of  time  there  trickled  into  his  purse  £2000,  or  £120 
or  each  octavo  voluma 

When  working  for  bread  night  and  day,  keeping  to  his 
toose  over  his  desk  weary  and  ill,  one  glimpse  of  sunshine 
tomes  to  him.  At  last  he  saw  one  of  his  plays  produced  on 
lie  stage.  His  luckless  Regicide,  which  Lyttelton  would 
tot  look  at,  therefore  winning  his  contempt ;  which  Garrick 
irould  not  accept,  therefore  receiving  his  spleen ;  which  friends 
*ead  and  returned  in  judicious  silence,  he  had  published  at 
lis  own  expense,  after  the  success  of  Roderick  Random,  with 
1  preface  which  contained  a  vicious  comminatdon  on  all 
lis  offenders.  In  1757  David  Garrick,  the  good-hearted, 
placable  man,  produced  The  Reprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England, 
1  farce  which  for  generations  was  received  with  perennial  ap- 
plause— for  John  Bull  never  grew  tired  of  any  ridicule  of  the 
French,  and  always  roared  at  the  scene  of  an  English  buttock 
>f  beef  on  the  shoulders  of  four  meagre  Frenchmen.  The 
irritable  and  impecunious  author  was  touched  by  the  manager's 
kindly  reducing  the  usual  charge  for  the  benefit  night  of  £80 
bo  £60 — for  £20  was  much  to  the  hard- wrought  man.  In 
those  days  it  was  considered  possible  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
it  Drury  Lane  for  a  night — including  the  cost  of  prompters, 
porters,  and  performers — with  that  modest  sum.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  earnings  of  Garrick,  the  greatest  actor  of 
the  age,  were  £16  a  week.  Mrs.  Yates,  Peg  Woffington,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  Quin  were  each  paid  £10  a  week,  and  many  a  fine 
ictor  who  would  be  making  a  fortune  in  our  day  was  pleased 
with  ten  shillings  a  night.1  Smollett's  theatrical  success  was  a 
brief  interlude  in  the  endless  toil.  There  was  the  poor  man, 
translating,  with  the  aid  of  his  threadbare  hacks,  Voltaire  in 
1  Notes  ami  Queries,  June  1886. 
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twenty-six  volumes,  editing  the  "  CriHwi 
of  gentlemen";  which  had  been  started  by 
bookseller,  who,  having  token  part,  in  fkm 
Porteoue  in  Edinburgh,  had  eon 
himeelt  The  wretched  editor 
Hie  unsupervised  hacks  \ 
wished  to  praise ;  and  at  Englishmen  whe^  in  tfa 
venomous  squibs  and  pamphlets^  enraged  Um  hgr 
"  Toby,"  or  «  SmallwiC  or  •  Smallhead,"  in 
" My  life"  moaned  the  poor  man  in  hie 
drudgery ;  my  pen  is  at  work  boas  nine  eft 
ing  till  one  and  two  in  the  morning.  I 
Grub  Street"  In  spite  of  hie 
was  worried  by  debts  and  bullied  fay  ds8H 
A  worse  mischance  befell  him  boas  this 
Review,"  in  a  prosecution  far  an  artkle  in 
pilloried  Admiral  Knowlee  m 
officer  without  resolution,  an 
a  man  without  veracity."  Naturally  the 
blundering  attack  on  Rochefbrt  in  1757. 4M  a* 
served  up  in  neat  but  injurious  antitheses,  mtk  the  I 
King's  Bench  Court  resulted  in  a  fine  of  £199 
month*'  iuiprisoument  in  King's  Bench 
had  trouble*  at  that  Court,  having 
dogging  a  rascally  fellow-countryman. 
to  witness  Hceuctf  wiili  his  own  eyes  which  ha  antyr 
from  hearsay  in  Perrgrin*  l\dsU9  in  thai 
Hindered  innumerable  authors,  who  in 
write  anything  exeej*  s  cheque  — son 
hU-lled  a  suuwiiuiu,  others  because  they  had 
landlady.  There  were  threadbare 
liM.  receiving  visits  from 
abusive  )mui|ihlet ;  spendthrifts,  in 
wine -stained  eoat*.  witli  wigs  awry, 
modation  with  Jews  of  villainous 
hazard  thildren.  who  had  grown  fnwiltir  wifth 
Uiundi*.  knowing  little  of  the  free  lib  thai 
the  high  walls,  while  inside  its  |*ednrta  the 
1  Mum1*  I*>  4 
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landed  from  morning  till  night  with  drinking  and  merriment, 
bscene  talk  and  song.  While  in  this  shady  residence  friends 
une  to  see  him.  Garrick  came  merrily  in  to  see  the 
Jenetic  Scot,  forgetting  old  scores.  John  Wilkes  appeared, 
liking  well  on  everything  and  speaking  ill  of  everybody; 
terary  hacks  arrived  to  get  directions  for  reviews  and  com- 
ilations.  One  day  bustled  in  honest  John  Newberry,  book- 
Jler  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — the  kindly  purveyor  for 
lildren  of  the  books  they  loved,  and  the  agent  for  the  James's 
owders,  the  drugs  they  loathed ;  the  rescuer  of  Oliver  Gold- 
nith  from  the  clutches  of  Ralph  Griffiths  and  his  harridan 
ife.1  We  know  him  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  the  "  good- 
itured,  pimple-faced  man  who  was  always  in  a  hurry."  John 
ewberry  had  come  to  ask  Smollett  to  edit  his  new  British 
ragazine.  Smollett  undertook  this  new  task,  and  soon  side 
j  aide  ran  Goldsmith's  delightful  Essays  and  his  own  dreary 
citation  of  Don  Quixote — Sir  Launcelot  Greaves — which  he 
rote  to  beguile  his  leisure  in  prison.  This  was  the  first 
>vel  that  appeared  in  serial  form. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  this  brilliant  writer  reduced  to 
iteful  labours,  which  wore  out  strength  and  health  and 
tmper.  Never  was  a  man  less  fitted  for  politics  and  con- 
oversy  than  this  sensitive,  morbidly  irritable  genius.  Yet 
1  1762  he  was  editing  a  paper  called  the  Briton,  which 
as  begun  on  the  day  that  Bute  became  Premier,  defending 
le  administration  of  his  lordship,  which  was  the  object  of 
uiversal  rancour.  Thereupon  John  Wilkes  started  his  paper 
onically  called  the  North  Briton  in  opposition,  with  incessant 
ibes  at  beggarly  Scotsmen  and  their  verminous  country ;  hav- 
ig  in  this  the  assistance  of  that  swashbuckler  poet  Charles 
hurchill,  whose  literary  bludgeon  fell  on  any  pate  that  stood 
1  his  way,  whose  huge  brawny  figure  sitting  in  the  front  of 
le  pit  made  frightened  actors  forget  their  lines.  Smollett 
ad  Dr.  Armstrong  were  stung  to  fury  against  their  former 
iend  and  companion  over  many  a  bottle.     While  the  Briton, 

1  Knight's  Shadows  of  th*  Old  Booksellers,  p.  233.  With  fine  business 
stinct  he  puffed  the  jwwdcrs  in  Goody  Two  Shoes,  which  Goldsmith  wrote 
r  him.  We  are  told  that  the  heroine's  father  "died  miserably0  because  he 
u  *4  seized  with  a  fever  iu  a  place  where  Dr.  James's  powders  were  not  to  be 
uud." 
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ive  his  nature  behind  him:  it  follows  as  his  persistent 
celling  companion  to  spoil  his  every  pleasure.  Smollett 
md  his  wife,  two  young  girls  committed  to  their  charge, 
ind  a  faithful  old  man-servant  set  forth.  See  the  worn-out 
nan  of  letters  at  Montpellier — the  resort  of  invalids  from  all 
xrantrie8  and  of  quacks  from  all  provinces — writing  half  in 
jardonic  humour,  half  in  deadly  earnest  to  a  great  physician  of 
the  place,  a  letter  in  Latin,  describing  his  systema  maxime 
irrtiainlc,1  and  all  the  symptoms  of  his  ill-health.  He  tells  of 
his  cough,  accompanied  with  fever  and  difficulty  in  breathing ; 
how  a  slight  increase  of  coldness  or  dampness  in  the  air,  or 
patting  on  unused  garments,  or  the  least  over- exercise  in 
riding  or  shaking  in  a  vehicle  produce  new  ills.  He  details 
that  he  has  the  nervous  system  highly  irritable,  his  fibres 
relaxed  by  a  sedentary  life,  by  the  body  bending  over  reading 
and  writing,  and  his  suffering  from  scorbutic  affection  neglected. 
He  explains  that  "  last  spring  a  terrible  misfortune  brought 
a  dreadful  mental  agony,  leaving  the  patient  convulsed  in 
mind  and  body  " ;  and  "  how  after  leaving  his  country,  grief, 
anxiety,  indignation,  and  savage  recollection  followed  him." 
In  return  for  this  heartrending  catalogue  of  ailments,  the 
physician  enclosed  a  futile  prescription  and  a  considerable  bill 
Naturally,  with  such  a  morbid  bodily  and  mental  constitution, 
Smollett  looked  on  everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Though 
there  was  sunshine  in  the  southern  sky,  it  could  not  dispel 
the  darkness  within.  Everything  disgusted  him — the  land 
and  the  scenery,  the  hotels  with  their  large  charges  and  their 
innumerable  fleas,  the  people  with  their  dirt  and  their  diet 
Once  or  twice  he  was  on  the  point  of  knocking  a  landlord 
down;  and  mobs  besieged  his  door  because  of  his  violent 
temper.  Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  describes  his 
meeting  the  distressful  author.  "  I  popped  upon  Smelfungus 
at  Turin,  and  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowful  adventures  he  had 
to  tell.  He  had  been  flayed  alive  and  bedevilled,  and  used 
worse  than  St.  Bartholomew  at  every  stage  he  had  come  to. 
'  I'll  tell  it  to  the  world  ! '  cried  Smelfungus.  '  You  had  better 
tell  it/  said  I,  '  to  your  physician/ "  Alas !  he  had  already 
done  so,  but  blue  pills  do  not  exorcise  blue  devils.     In  his 

1  Travels  thruiujk  France  and  Italy,  Letter  xi. 
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Trmwda  through  JVwaa 

are  very  amnsing,  and  farimfol  of 

scholar  and  physician— he  taDs  to  (he 

at  riewed  by  a  weary,  jadad 

or  art  or  man.     Ha  k 

Alpa  to  "frosted  sugar,"  the 

cockpit,  and  for  seeing  neither 

da  Madid.1      Bat  there  k 

appreciation  of  art;  enough 

places  *™^  people,  to  ffHuhme  i 

There  is  something  very ; 
worn  before  old  age  had  < 
might  yet  be  bright,  tortared  by 
coma  vigil"  or  insomnia 
Scotland,  and  took  his  wife  to  aaa  hie 
former  visit  had  been  happy,  and  left  1 
this  was  one  of  gloom  and 
its  train.  His  emaciated  fora,  Ida 1 
the  invalid  Mm.  Telfer  waa 
son  and  mother  in  a  flat  in  St  John 
When  Smollett  and  his  wife 
White  Hone  Inn,  a  few  ] 
friends  lung  remembered  him  as  a  tall,  I 
in  Mack,  and  Mrs.  Tobias  as  a  pretty,  < 
They  wen*  duly  welcomed,  and  Nancy,  with 
ilark,  rather  faded  (see, 
Kn^lish  manners  and  speech,  by 
their  neigh  fours,  thought  her  Ma  fine  lady,  hat  a  i 
In  the  room  wuulti  sit  old  Mrs.  Smollett,  knitting  km  tosdi 
iii^h  ami  M|n*ukiii}»  hnud  Scots,  which  waa  aniatoll^M*  to  h 
tun*  daughter-in-law ;  and  Mrs.  Telfer,  with  higk  naae  end  sin 
rxpnvHion,  working  at  her  wheal  end  km  ■spssj.  snsy  I 
■^•wh.  frugal  in  w.iys,  eager  for  a  game  aft  osvAs  if  Itosa  to 
•uiy  uvmvy  t<»  he  won.  "  (.'otue  awa\  haiba,  and  tolf  a  ttnt  I 
thr    rami.*.''  s*u\   Mrs.   Telfer,  as  a 

1    TV-i-./t    I<rtUn  til  .  itli.    It  ifttubftnSM 

r|ftfti*ti  «!  aii'l  i:««ffl>fl  iWuib  t.f  Hm  It— lifca  aa4 


«*rt  « rvin»!U  Irttrn  to  |*ii*U 

>*.'.    KrlU.i  Hi  I    Nl   r   M  lit    III   U    LlAltll 

\[  .  (.  i  *mUUil,  p.  174. 
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-chandler  came  in  one  night.  "Troth,  madam,  I  hae 
Her."  "Then  let  us  play  for  a  pund  o'  can'le,"  urged 
portunate  widow.1  Clearly  this  was  no  congenial  home 
\  town-bred  man  of  letters  and  his  well-bred  wife  from 
cl  Smollett  told  his  mother  that  he  was  ill — that  he  was 
"  We'll  no  be  very  lang  parted  onie  way,"  the  old  lady 

to  have  rejoined  with  remorseless  frankness.  "If  you 
irst  111  be  close  on  your  heels.  If  I  lead  the  way  you'll 
lar  ahint  me,  I'm  thinking."  Such  was  the  cheerful  talk  to 
)  the  weary  man's  cares.  There  followed  a  visit  to  Glasgow, 
he  saw  his  old  friend  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  kindest  of  old 
les,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  with  his  good-humoured 
3ering  out  behind  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  Years  after  he 
earn  fame  by  his  clever  novel  Zduco  and  some  volumes  of 
»g  Travels.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Dr.  Moore's 
ork  was  his  son  the  hero  of  Corunna.  While  he  stayed 
is  friends,  seeing  the  town  with  its  many  changes,  Smollett 
and  conversed  without  heart  and  brightness ;  he  felt  the 
as  a  failure  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  after  he  left 
»te  to  his  friend  to  apologise  to  his  kind  hostess  for  his 
Dusness  under  her  roof,  bidding  her  know  "  she  had  only 
le  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry." 2  "  I  am  convinced,"  he 
ly  said, "  my  brain  was  in  some  degree  affected,  for  I  had 
t  vigil  upon  me  from  April  to  November  without  inter- 
a."  Yet  the  kindly  attentions,  the  presence  of  old  faces 
i  him ;  the  Scottish  scenes  to  which  his  heart  turned 
i  him.  A  stranger  to  his  native  land,  he  was  still  a 
,t  heart,  and  his  affection  speaks  out  in  his  verses  in 
n  Water,"  the  "Tears  of  Scotland,"  and  his  " Ode  to 
jndence." 

•ter  a  winter  in  Bath,  with  the  old  savagery  he  worked 
ne  of  his  bile  by  writing  the  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 

appeared  in  17  67 — a  political  allegory  which  imitates 
jry  successfully  the  styles  of  Rabelais  and  Swift  by 
satirising  men  of  all  sorts,  statesmen  of  all  sides,  with 
ial  bitterness — Pitt  and  Bute,  Shelburne  and  Wilkes. 
1  scores  are  paid  off  in  full.     Lord  Mansfield  had  been 

tanibeiVs  Traditions  of  Editiburtjh,  i.  271  ;  Life  of  Smollett,  p.  127. 
2  Lloore's  Smollett,  p.  178. 
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'  other  preparation  than  some  pitch  and  painted  linen/' l  he 
»te  to  his  friend  John  Hunter,  the  anatomist,  with  sad 
Uery.  It  was  on  16th  September  1771  that  he  died,  worn 
.  by  worry  and  disease,  by  toil  and  the  aches  of  poverty. 
11  is  well,"  were  his  last  words  to  his  devoted  wife,  for 
om  his  love  never  grew  less  warm,  to  whom  his  temper  was 
rays  soothed  to  softness,  while  he  was  angry  with  the  world, 
ten  on  his  death-bed  he  held  in  his  feeble  hands  the  volumes 
his  novel,  fresh  from  the  press,  but  he  did  not  live  to  hear 
chorus  of  praise  that  greeted  his  last  and  finest  work. 
Impetuous,  impatient,  splenetic,  hot -passioned,  with  a 
sastic  tongue,  a  corrosive  pen,  a  temper  which  grew  morbid 
>ugh  worry  and  work  and  ill -health,  he  was  yet  the  most 
ily  and  generous  of  souls,  and  the  keenest  of  friends.  As 
tne  said  of  him,  "  he  was  like  a  cocoa-nut,  the  outside  was 
worst"  He  was  even  more  angry  at  wrongs  done  to  others 
1  to  himself,  indignant  at  anything  mean  or  base.  With 
dty  of  nature  as  well  as  of  manners,  he  would  curry  favour 
1  no  man  and  bow  before  no  patron. 
Fate  in  its  irony  played  cruelly  with  this  man  of  genius. 
1  he  lived  one  year  longer  he  would  have  inherited  the 
sstral  property,  with  its  rental  of  £1000,  on  his  elder 
hers  death ;  but  now  it  passed  to  his  sister — that  saving, 
ley-making  widow,  who  enjoyed  her  fortune  and  founded 
bleach-fields  at  the  village  of  Kenton,  and  left  her  brother's 
ow  in  penury.  Good  neighbours  at  Leghorn  were  kind  to 
1.  Smollett,  ladies  in  Bath  gave  her  presents,  Scots  ladies 
>ed  her,  and  in  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Edinburgh  a  perform- 
3  of  Venice  Preserved  produced  £360  for  the  widow 
Scotland's  great  novelist.2  Two  years  after  his  death 
eared  a  small  brochure  containing  his  vigorous  "  Ode  to 
ependence,"  speaking  out  the  proud,  manly  spirit  which  had 
t  him  poor  during  his  life,  and  left  his  wife  in  poverty 
m  he  died. 

When  Smollett  died  his  old  friend  Dr.  John  Armstrong  was 
writing  essays,  travels,  having  few  patients  to  occupy  his 

1  Chambers's  Life  of  Smollett,  p.  195. 
8  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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time  ami  f»xiTri<«  hi*  t«*ni|wr.  S»n  of  th*  in:&£<*?  :  •  »Cj 
ton  in  Koxliinvh«hir»\  h»*  h.ul  i*-iut-  to  I^»i>it«  u-  :.—  \ 
fiirt urn'  as  a  |»hy*<i<'ian  ami  \**mt  —  for  hf  w?»«>  -_^- 
!ri'»tif«f»  :w  artiwly  as  h»*  write  verim.  >K&:a^  ■■:  » 
•  liM-tiir.  his  surrw  was  slight,  fur  he  wan  «-ci*;»**«=  t 
iiu|i;itii'iii  :  his  .nu<rr.«s  as  |mf*t  wx«  little  till  in  174  4  ^:-:#-i." 
Ins  iliilartii-  jNwm  in  hhuik  verse,  the  -drf  */  /V#^rrt%*  A'pu 
whii  h  won  him  a  refutation  in  whi>  h  a  |i!>*ri<»u«  move*  :*■ 
tin*  E'tnuntut  •/  /-»"'.  in  17^.».  was  forv*<t*-a  TY*>  --- 
w;b  a«lminiMi\  sunn*  |«iLs.sa^e.s  wen*  {towerful ;  hut  xbe  i.T -ri 
ri'tli-rti'ins  ami  mrtrii-al  jin^  nations  fur  ^erurta*  ;*». 
make  it  dull  PMilim:  to-«l.iy.  Hi*  time  of  pntfe**}  <eai  *:n-j 
w;ii  whi-ii  li«*  was  j'hy-irian  to  the  fmra  in  <  ■  1 1 1  n  -  * 
many  ri'-j-i  ts  Annstnuu:  n\semMtil  his  frierxi  S(&**Cer.  -  : 
same  *|ilemti«-  t<'iii|«T.  the  saint*  mrarty  contempt*  l.c  in 
:m*i  jiti'-nts.  the  «niue  fierre  loyalty  a«  a  S*i<  *•>:  irt: 
»'iiit}i'-r?i  m.ilL'mrs  i  if  his  laml.  wlm  h  ma«le  h:ia  *i»  ;ur 
with  .I--l.il  Wilkes.  wh<>  ahustii  his  countrymen.  Tl*  L-a: 
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as  taught  to  read  Latin  and  to  write  English — the  first  fruit 
'  his  lessons  being  an  ode,  published  when  he  was  eighteen, 
1  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  nobody  lamented 
;oept  in  verse.  It  was  in  1762  that  he  published  The 
iipwreck,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  for  its  vivid  and  power- 
1  sea  pictures,  its  unconventional  freshness  of  style, 
hich  preserves  alive  a  book  whose  lavish  indulgence  in 
mtical  language  makes  it  fatiguing  to  landsmen.  After 
itering  the  Soyal  Navy  as  midshipman  in  the  "  Eoyal 
eoige,"  he  became  purser  in  the  "Glory/1  and  when  the 
ip  was  laid  up  at  Chatham,  the  captain's  cabin  was  fitted 

>  with  a  stove  for  the  literary  sailor,  where  he  could  write 
peace.      A  slight -made  man,  weather-beaten  and  pock- 

arked,  his  manners  are  described  as  "  blunt,  forbidding,  and 
rkward,"  1  with  rapid,  incisive  utterance,  but  withal  a  good 
uniade  and  a  kindly  friend.  His  pen  was  busy  in  verse 
id  in  pamphlets,  attacking  Chatham  and  Wilkes  and 
Irarchill,  patriotically  defending  his  august  countryman  Lord 
ate  from  his  relentless  assailants.  Young  John  Murray, 
e   half- pay   Lieutenant   of    Marines,    being    about   to   set 

>  business,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  as  a  bookseller  in 
leet  Street,  opposite  St  Dunstan's  Church — founding  the 
eat  publishing  house — he  asked  his  friend  Falconer  to 
icome  a  partner.  Unluckily  the  poet  declined  the  proposal, 
id  shortly  after  publishing  his  Universal  Marine  Dictionary, 
hich  won  money  and  success  (for  it  became  generally 
ed  in  the  navy),  he  was  appointed  purser  in  the  "  Aurora " 
igate,  which  was  taking  out  supervisors  of  the  East  India 
>mpany.  The  ship  sailed  in  September  1769,  and  after 
aching  at  the  Cape  was  never  heard  of  more,  having,  it  is 
pposed,  foundered  in  the  Mozambique  Channel. 

In  1763  another  young  Scotsman  started  off  from 
linburgh  to  seek  his  literary  fortune.  Having  walked  to 
ewcastle,  he  took  passage  in  a  collier  for  the  Thames — two 
agedies  and  part  of  an  epic  forming  the  largest  and  least 
duable  part  of  his  baggage.  This  was  William  Julius 
eikle,  who  had  been  born  in  1734  in  the  manse  of  Lang- 
rim,  and,  under  the  name  of  Mickle,  was  to  gain  fame  as 

'  Falconer's  Shipwreck  (Memoir  by  Clark)  ;  firing's  Lift  of  Falconer* 
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the  translator  of  Gamoanli 

in  the   brewery 

eighteen  he  became  a 

malt,  and  while 

the  young  bankrupt  btewer  look 

his  creditors  in  Edinburgh    Of  eoune  Ui 

to  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  reoefaed  a  tepid 

him  to  wrath.     Bat  in  time  by 

freethinkers  he  made  a  livelihood;  aa 

Press  he  found  occupation;  and  in  1771, 

of  the  Lunad  waa  published,  he  won  * 

The  first  complete  edition,  published  in  lT7f,wa* 

the  Duke  of  Buecleugh,  who  did  sol 

an  insolent  neglect  for  which 

rest  of  Mickle's  career  waa 

The  Siege  of  Martittm,  to  h» 

He  made  a  pretty  fortune  aa 

prize  money,  and  paid  off  his 

political  pamphleteer,  and 

poet — the  finest  of  his  piecea 

fascinated  Sir  Walter  Scott     The  plain, 

man  was  to  be  found  in  literary  ciiolee  in 

he  livcil  chiefly  at  his  pleasant  home  at 

(>ii    ih<»   occasion    that  Roswell  and  ha 

(••il^iri^s,  when  they  saw  the  squalid 

all  srr.iwlttl  over  with  pictures  of 

tuny  compiling    his  Saturn!   JTufery — he 

•rntiilat*-!  him<klf  on  having  the  thrift  of  a 

of  th»-  0iittl»-8HiieA8  of  an  Irishman.     He  died  in  171 

Wliilo  the**?  Scotsmen  died  out,  they  left 
cifiti'mut'ti  busied   but  not  distinguished  in 
th:it  iMiiii.hli-bvriiu;  sge,  when  it  waa  said  by  a 
••tli  <•  th.it  (<om«  good   writer  waa  of 
twenty   |iliic««iiii*ii  in  tlie  House  of  ^■■»""> 
m  ui  v  'M'^t   SroU   jtrugglrrs   after 
w.rh  i-im  n*i.Iv  f«»r  any  party, 
m  i«- .  . iii«l  (tuthriri  ami  <  filbert  Stuarts 
hi  torn-  whi*  h,  hk*»  thrir  Authors,  have  loog 
»  H-wa  is/%  y  smdum*  f,  isa. 


CHAPTER    XII 

women  of  letters 

Lady  Wabdlaw — Lady  Grisell  Baillie — Mrs.  Cockburn — 
Miss  Jean  Elliot — Lady  Anne  Barnard — Lady  Nairne 

Ik  the  eighteenth  century  Scotswomen  did  not  indeed  take 
that  position  in  literature  which  the  more  ambitious  and 
public -minded  members  of  their  sex  assumed  in  England. 
There  was  no  learned  Mrs.  Carter  to  translate  Epictetus,  no 
blue-stocking  Mrs.  Montagu  to  write  an  Essay  on  Shakespeare, 
no  versatile  Hannah  More,  no  didactic  Mrs.  Chapone.  But  if 
they  wrote  little — only  a  lyric — it  had  not  the  proverbial  fate 
of  "  an  old  song."  It  lived  on  the  lips  and  lingered  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  when  the  works  of  more  formidable  and 
learned  women  stood  forgotten  on  the  shelves.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  and  how  good  the  songs  were  which  came 
from  ladies  who  were  unpractised  in  literary  art ;  who  perhaps 
wrote  one  lyric,  and  ever  after  held  their  peace ;  who  were 
too  careless  to  achieve  fame,  or  too  modest  to  seek  it,  and 
kept  their  names  unknown  from  the  world.  The  first  of 
these  writers  was  Lady  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie.  In  1719  there 
was  printed  on  fine  folio  sheets,  at  the  cost  of  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden  and  Sir  (lilbert  Elliot,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a 
fragment  of  a  ballad,  Hardyknute,  which  had  come  into  their 
hands.  This  they  accepted  as  a  piece  of  poetry  of  great 
antiquity.  There  was  indeed  a  fine  heroic  ring  of  the  olden 
times  in  the  words  beginning: 

Stately  stept  be  east  the  wa\ 

And  stately  stept  he  west  ; 
Full  seventy  years  he  now  had  seen, 

With  scarce  seven  years  of  rest. 

21 
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aillie,  charming  the  company  when  she  sang  Lord  Yester's 
Tweedside,"  with  the  dismal  refrain  of  the  mournful  lover : 

Therefore  I  maun  wander  abroad 
And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  Tweedside. 

s  this  doleful  ditty  fell  from  her  lips  we  are  told  the  audience 
1  fell  a -sobbing.1  Evidently  there  was  a  vein  of  simple 
notion  in  those  dames  beneath  their  brocaded  stomachers, 
id  in  those  men  attired  in  periwigs  and  laced  coats — costumes 
hich  we  associate  only  with  the  artificial.  The  ballad  is 
irtainly  a  clever  piece  of  mechanism — a  good  imitation  of  the 
utiment  and  phrase-turns  of  old  times.  Yet  it  is  stiff  and 
rolix  (one  wonders  where  the  "  fragment "  could  ever  have 
ided),  lacking  the  fine  simplicity  and  surprises  of  feeling  that 
>me  upon  us  in  genuine  ballads.  After  all,  "  a  fine  morsel  of 
sroic  poetry,"  we  may  doubtfully  own  with  Dr.  Percy.2 
[This,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  "  was  the  first  poem  I  ever 
arned,  the  last  I  shall  ever  forget." 

Lady  Wardlaw  remains  but  a  dim,  far-off  figure — a 
igue  reminiscence  of  "  skill  in  paper-cutting,"  "  sweetness  of 
unper,"  and  ladylike  mendacity — scarcely  visible  through  the 
ize  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Fortunately,  however, 
lere  were  others  of  her  gentle  craft  of  song-writing  whom  we 
low  more  intimately — interesting  not  merely  for  their  own 
dividualities,  but  because  their  lives  give  us  light  on  old 
sottish  characters  and  manners  in  the  past. 

Lady  Grisell  Baillie 

At  the  dancing  assemblies  held  in  Bell's  Close,  Edinburgh, 
ly  time  about  the  "  thirties/'  when  Lady  Panmure  presided 
rer  the  prim  and  stately  balls,  there  was  sometimes  to  be 
en  an  old  lady  guarding  as  chaperon  a  bevy  of  young  ladies, 
yth  and  winsome.  On  her  still  handsome  face  were  the  marks 
small-pox,  which  were  not  unusual  on  the  highest-born 
imes  and  damsels ;  but  these  were  overlooked  in  the  marks 
'  goodness  and  sweetness  in  the  venerable  lined  countenance. 

What  a  life  of  romance  had  this  good  Lady  Grisell  Baillie 

1  Chamtars's  Scottish  Som/*,  I.  lix.  ;  Wilson's  Reminiscences,  ii.  p.  66. 
2  Percy's  lUliques  0/  Ancient  English  Fbetry,  1857,  ii  101. 
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poind  through — with  what  *tn 

mind  was  stored !    Than 

old,  four-storeyed  ummdm  in  the 

bora  in  1665,  with  iti  iat  balm 

slated  turrets,  the  long,  low-ceflad 

walls  looked  down  oak  of  hUck  i 

of  the  House  of  Polwartfc.  end 

Then  came  the  patssoati 

and  Presbyterian,  hid  in  the  fa 

shivering  in  cold  and  darl 

his  solitude  by  mpeatug 

Grisell,  to  elude  the  em 

pass  to  the  place  of  eon 

fugitive,  who  partook  voJ 

family  broth,  which  aha 

came  the  escape  to  Utreol 

name  of  "  Dr.  Wallace,"  Mid   i 

resided  in  the  little  home, 

perhaps  only  a  doit  to  give  as  cha 

well-known  bell  was  hsanl  rts 

that  the  collectors  were  fttming 

they  pawned  their  silver. 

English  and  Dutch  and  Latin :  and  i 

of    Ixuiixhed  Soots  famili 

dancing  —refreshed    by  mod«*i 

hunt  (afterwards  as  Lord  Murhmonl 

Scotland)  mcoin|ianied  th*  *iaaesn 

tlute.      Mi»tn*s  (irUell  1 

Iii*lit  rht^tnul  hair,  and  a  fair 

U'tieuth  the  high-cmwned 

•*!4|hi  i.illy   the   young   exi 

wlio!M«   inthi-r  tiad    been   executed  a 

-  \*!iu.   with   hi*   friend  fttrick 
Prune  of  Orange*  Guards.     It  was  a 
lilr       IV  family  were  poor,  but  they 
*■•!■•  limn*  jokes  to  excuse  the  resign 
buy  it.     Th»-rv  were  morning  visita  to 
jr..p  of  iht*  hou*'huld,  after  having 


lady  <;kisell  baillie 

From  the  Engraving  by  G.  J.  Stodart  of  the  Original  PaiDtiDg  at  Ifellcntain. 
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are  was  enough  to  spend  and  to  spare ;  there  was  the 
sring  at  the  stalls  in  perfect  humour  and  most  imperfect 
a  ;  there  were  the  clothes  to  mend,  the  house  to  keep 
a  specklessness  which  the  most  exacting  vrow  could  not 
88.  At  last  the  exile  ended  with  the  landing  of  William 
range  in  England,  and  the  family  returned  to  the  old, 
r-  desolated  Scots  home.  They  exchanged  readily  the 
ciating  cleanliness  of  Holland  for  the  dirt  of  Scotland, 

its  ragged  people,  its  filthy  huts,  its  slatternly  servant 
1,  its  emaciated  cattle,  its  bogs,  and  the  bleak  moorland 
cape  of  the  Merse.     All  this  was  so  different  from  the 

green  meadows,  with  the  sleek  cattle,  the  spotless 
ings,  and  the  well-clad  Dutch  folk.  Only  a  few  miles 
•eorge  Baillie,  now  restored  to  his  estate,  was  living  at 
irstain — that  youth  whose  face  and  manners  had  a  gravity 
1  dated  from  his  father's  death, 
n  1692  Grisell  Home  married  the  laird  of  Jerviawood. 

love  had  been  formed  in  Utrecht,  and  their  union  lasted 
ight-and-forty  years,  which  knew  no  shadow  except  its 
For  her  to  miss  him  from  her  sight  was  dreary ;  he 
'  went  out  but  she  went  to  the  window  to  watch  the 
iting  figure  on  horseback,  till  he  was  out  of  sight  So 
aughter  describes  her  parents'  perfect  love  in  one  of  the 
iest  pictures  of  old  Scottish  life.1 

n  the  new  home  at  Mellerstain  were  the  quiet  mingling 
jnity  and  homeliness,  the  simple  traits  of  a  long  bygone 
>cratic  life  of  Scotland — the  lady  intent  on  her  accounts, 
ousehold  stores,  her  "  jeelies "  to  make,  her  linen  to  spin. 
j  would  come  to  the  stout  Presbyterian's  door  poor 
id "  Episcopal  ministers  seeking  charity,  whom  Baillie 
id  with  a  courtesy  his  servants  were  unwilling  to  show, 
ife  was  not  all  spent  in  the  Merse,  for  Baillie  became  a 
)er  of  Parliament  after  the  Union  ;  he  in  time  rose  to 
>rd  of  the  Treasury,  and  much  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
on,  whence  the  Baillies  wrote  home  to  the  children  of 
"  balls  and  masquerades,  and  parties  by  water,  and  music, 
such -like."     The   home-comings — with  their  trunks  to 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  George  BaxllU  of  Jerviswood  and  qf 
rrisell  Baiili',  by  I-a<iy  Murray  of  Stanhope,  18*24. 
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unpack,  containing  marrdlooa  gifts  tnm 

household  delights.    Thai 

in  real  and  minnet  they 

mont,  baring  driven  aim 

gouty  to  trip  it  himself,  wonld 

fall  accord  with  his  fonrteei 

This  was   the   beat  typa  of 

wars  pious,  all  wars  eedats,  yet  all  ootid  ho 

Baillie,  with  hia  rigorona 

constant  devotions 

health,  yet  withal  hia  gravity  waa  aofliMi  hf 

and  by  sympathy  with  mirth ;  and  aa 

aver  Soota  dame  mora  sweat  and  wiaa  tksBakof 

Once  did  Lady  Grisell  and 
aoenea  of  the  exile  in  Holland    They  Is 
see  the  placea  of  which  they  had  as  oAai 
nights  by  the  fireside ;  they  want  Is  Iks 
Marchmont,  aa  M  Dr.  Wallace/ 
owner,  on  a  pretext,  ao  daliciowsly  Dofcefc, 
dirty  the  siwtleas  floors  with  their  feet, 
tance  to  the  dear  old  rooms — no,  thoogb  tfcay 
off  their  shoes.     So  with  mortification, 
humour,  the  little  party  walked  away. 

During  the  winters  not  spent  in 
family  would  go  to  Edinburgh.     Lady  QriaaD. 
«»ld  in  years,  with  heart  perennially 
would  *et  forth  in  her  sedan-chair, 
f<>lk.  to  the  Assemblies,  where  they 
th«ir  ntuk  and  quality,  when  they 
.« -rt'w  HMirra<4»      At  last,  in  1738, 
•  liMth  th«*  fit ^t  Mirniw  he  caused  his 
mmiuMiioii.ihip.     Kight  yean  alter  Lady  Ofisall 
bii«loii.   <ltr«i-tiii^   her  children   to  the 
<*huiet    111    whuh   wen   found 
U-iv  m  M.  ll.ixain     Um  iv  to  he  laid  in  the 
liu^Uind. 

It  ia  trut-  lli.it  in  thf  temple  of 
•l.ttnt*  i>f  tin-  »|.lrti  tunc  only  uccupissthe 
iitil«*r*.!itn'>iitioii  t<»  Scottish  Ming 
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works  have  perished.  In  her  girlhood  at  Utrecht,  in  her 
womanhood  at  Mellerstain,  she  loved  to  write  in  her  room 
"reflections"  and  verses — often  broken  stanzas,  only  few 
lines  which  came  in  the  passing  mood.  But  amongst  these 
was  one  song  which  gives  her  a  small  but  lasting  place  in 
Scottish  minstrelsy.  It  strikes  a  familiar  chord,  it  is  homely ; 
bat  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  it  which  gives  it  life, 
especially  in  the  recurring  burden  of  the  words,  which  have 
fallen  from  many  lips  in  later  generations,  to  express  their 
own  emotions,  and  at  times  came  bitterly  from  the  lips  of 
Bobert  Burns 1 : 

Werena  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 

High-born  ladies  of  those  days  did  not  keep  aloof  from 
the  common  affairs  of  the  common  people ;  they  spoke  the 
broad  Scots  tongue  themselves,  and  the  work  of  byre  and 
barn,  the  wooings  of  servants  and  ploughmen,  were  of  lively 
interest  to  them  in  their  parlour  and  drawing-room,  and  did 

t    not  seem  themes  unworthy  of  their  verse.     This  we  find  in 

t    the  fragmentary  verses  of  Lady  Grisell : 

The  ewe  buchtin's  bonnie,  baith  e'ening  and  morn, 
When  our  blithe  shepherds  play  on  the  bag,  reed,  and  horn  ; 
While  we're  milking,  they're  lilting  baith  pleasant  and  dear, 
But  my  heart's  like  to  break  when  I  think  on  my  dear. 

The  scenes  of  the  ewe-milking  in  Lady  Grisell's  verse  and 
in  Miss  Jean  Elliot's  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest "  are  reminiscent 
of  an  aspect  of  rural  life  which  has  long  ago  vanished.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  century  it  was  still  the  practice  of  the  farmers 
of  Ettrick  forest  to  milk  ewes  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  after 

1  When  a  friend  asked  Burns  to  cross  the  street  at  Dumfries  and  join  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  lost  caste,  "  Nay,  my  young 
friend,  that  is  all  over  now,"  he  rejoined,  and  he  quoted  Lady  Grisell's  ▼< 

His  l>onnet  stood  aye  fa'  round  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ane  look'd  better  than  ony  ane a  new  ; 
And  now  he  Ms  't  wear  ony  gait  it  will  bing 
And  casts  hitnseV  down  upon  the  corn-bing. 

Ob  !  wen*  we  yutuig  now  as  we  ance  had  be«n, 
We  would  bae  been  gallopin'  down  on  yon  green, 
And  buskin*  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea  ; 
And  werena  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 

Chambers's  Lift  and  Work*  iv.  18. 
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the  lambs  wen  weened.1     In  die 
ewes  ell  gathered,  end  the 
be  heeid  -lilting-  while  the 

were  days  when  the  women  ee  they 

(heir  grandmothers  had  eong 

as  they  ploughed  whistled 

to-day,  when  old  songs  have  died  ont*  ami 

no  more  in  the  fields. 

The  Doc  da  Simon,  eomewheee  in  lis 
the  effect  on  manners  wrought  fay  the 
bells,  about  the  beginning  of  die  eigl 
that  day  it  was  necessary  for  ladies  le 
domestics,  always  near  them  to 
dames   had   their   waiting 
servants  beside  them,  which  begot  a 
of    intercourse    between 
familiarity  we  can  see  in  the  perls  played 
by  servants  in  the  plays  of  lfolitoo 
In  Scotland  hanging-bells  were  long 
on  the  table,  a  stamp  of  the  foot  on  the  leer,  or 
summon  from  behind  the  door  the 
at  haii' I.     But  apart  from  the  nee  or 
plain  fashion*  of  the  country — when 
and  maids  would  sit  together  with 
*|iifiiiiii*»-whtH*U — fot*t««m!  a  peculiar 
an  1  |»Hir.     That  i»  why  we  find  in  the 
drjrcr  ihi»  l»nwd  Soots  dialect,  the  intimate 
rustic   lif«>,   its    poverty,   it*  oourtings 
w.-uM  U-  ini)i<iH*iMt'  in  our  flays  of 

1   At---i*  'J  -I'urt*  ••'  milk  •  w  ffirv*  by  %  mm*  it 
»•!  rwri   36   aritrv  mrfr  aulkul  M«J 
,r>t  ;••     .«*t«  t»  m»kr  :nt.>  rhmr      Lattorijr  II 
t-    '•:  tU*  i.  'V  ».*     '  :?.*•  rm~  At   l$d    •  m*tk  m  la. 
\\u  . ■:.  •   *»"■  i'.  •.'•-r.  i    4'i«) 

;  \\  i*  •  t.-|  *-.«»n*  high  rmmkM  Um  mm 

|-  »*»t  a:v        lr.  174'  l^ilf  Utbt'    writ**  *a  MBOttat  of 
I  At-    '-  f      1.  «t.  I^nr:  *:..  hi       TK#  bifkt  I»fa«v  Um 
»••   ••  t'l.n!.  4i  1  «fl*-r  tt.-  mAiri^  tkm  f«Uow«4  ll»  < 
.  t    '7     tm.-'im       Tl'fr  «*•  im  h'>n*rmaa*.      ••  Afar  lfc»  | 
»*■!  P<    »ri!<  «.    ft-.    »vvi  fi*ft«u!ftt    of  ••  w!ul».0«MWf  t 
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Mrs.  Cockburn 


In  the  stately  yet  simple  throngs  that  met  in  Bell's 
Vynd,  in  which  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  was  a  picturesque  figure, 
here  was  usually  to  be  seen  another  whose  claims  to  literary 
lemory  and  fame  also  depend  on  one  song.  This  was 
iistress  Alison  Kutherford,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Fairnalie. 
n  1730  she  is  numbered  among  the  belles  that  graced  the 
loor  of  that  gay  but  dingy  room — with  her  rich  auburn  hair, 
ier  brilliant  complexion,  her  pronounced  aquiline  nose.1 

She  had  been  born  in  1712  in  the  old  house,  half  mansion, 
ialf  peel  tower,  now  gauntly  standing  in  ruins,  with  quaint 
arrets,  walls  four  feet  thick,  rooms  with  open  fireplaces,  and 
ogle-nooks,  the  lower  chambers  dark  as  cells.  From  its 
rindows  were  seen  glancing  the  waters  of  the  Tweed,  and  the 
eights  of  Yarrow.2  As  a  girl  she  was  renowned  as  one  of 
he  fairest  in  that  Assembly  where  beauty  was  so  common, 
nd  she  was  the  toast  of  beaux  in  the  taverns.  She  had  her 
avee — the  fondest  being  for  John  Aikman,  son  of  William 
kikman,  the  artist.  Why  this  did  not  end  in  marriage  is  not 
mown ;  but  when  only  nineteen  she  married  Patrick  Cockburn 
>f  Ormiston,  an  advocate,  and  they  lived  in  the  household  of 
lis  father,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk — an  old  Presbyterian  of 
he  deepest  dye,  who  condemned  cards,  plays,  and  dancing  as 
mgodly.3  In  deference  to  this  austere  householder,  the 
prightly  girl  eschewed  worldly  diversions,  though  none  had 
oved  dancing  more  or  had  danced  better  in  that  familiar 
oom,  to  which  every  week  she  saw  from  her  window  the 
edan-chairs  bear  their  bright  freights,  and  young  men  in  their 
atin  coats  and  powdered  wigs  with  clinking  swords  hurrying 
Jong. 

Bred  a  Whig,  and  married  into  a  Whiggish  family,  when 
he  Rebellion  broke  out  her  sympathies  were  not  with  Prince 
'harlie.  Brimful  of  humour,  her  fancy  took  the  mirthful 
iew  of  things.     The  Prince  had  issued  bis  royal  proclama- 

1  UEloge  <TEcossc  ci  des  dames  Eccossaiscs,  par  Mr.  Freebairn,  Bdin.  1732. 

*  Craig- Brown's  Selkirkshire,  i.  553. 

3  Tytlcr  and  Watson's  Songstresses  of  Scotland,  i.  175. 
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lion,  and  Mm  CocUmm 


Haiaj 
Orl 

Vm%\ 


I  ajp  1  **•  la 


W<mldym 
W«d4: 


With  this  ilimprrwi  aquib  in 
one  day  as  she  was  driving  ( mm 
guard  at  the  Weal  IVitt*  and  the 
bad  not  the  anna  on  the  couch  bw 
to  a  family  who  were  Jaoobttr  beyond 

When  the  old  Judge  < 
the  income  was  small,  ami  < 
simple  days,  one  would  no 
in  rooms  at  Hamilton  Pala 
There  Patrick  Cockborn  wiib  £200  a  j 
included")  acted  as  Cow 
Hamilton,  who,  after  squai 
one  night  the  beautiful    Hi 
ring  serving  as  pledge  of  fidciil 
imperfect  pledge  of  wealth.      When  Mn 
husband,  who  was  ungrateful!?  treated 
went  to  live  at  Musselburgh   in  puoc 
ii|i|M»ar  in   Edinburgh    at  the    htUi 
wflcuiiictl  in  the  flats  to  which  uj»  dark 
in  th«'ir  U*U-Iiim»|mi.  beaux  in  the  silkan 
n«»t  without  jiivmlity,  and  blue-coaled 
vivuil.      Iii«-    rlfver    lady   was  an 
iMiTitr!*  in   thfir  carts,  and 
a  l-ri^ht  lrttrr  fnnu  Iter  to  far-away 
|»ii|"-r.   ui   «raiii|N-4t   '  hand  «»f  writ,' 
*»f  •Ifai ii«    iin«i    iiMrnsgtss    and    births, 
llmii'iur  itu«l  pit-iy  j«*tl«  «iach  other  in 
with  delightfully  tm<xmjtdotu  iMoagnnty.  ae  wnelha 

•  M>»  '  ;«'A»«r«-«  Lmtrt,  «4iL  ay  CNf-etsnev  ft  i 
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After  the  Miniature  by  Anne  Forbes. 
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that  age — high-flown  sentiment  and  gossip  about  the  doings 
rf  "Molly,"  or  "Babby,"  or  "Suffy";  recipes  to  "Lady  Bal" 
for  making  out  of  bones  "  everlasting  white  "  for  painting  on 
satin  gauze — advice  religious  and  medical,  how  to  prepare  for 
eternity  before  going  to  die,  and  how  to  take  castor  oil  in  wine 
before  going  to  bed.1  This  was  all  extremely  cheap,  at  nine- 
pence  for  postage.  In  1753  Mr.  Cockburn — "her  Mend  and 
lover  for  thirty-two  years  " — died,  and  left  her  a  widow  with 
\  small  income  and  one  son  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

She  never,  however,  lost  her  liveliness,  her  insatiable  love 
rf  mischief,  mockery,  and  match-making.  There  was  a  vast 
unount  of  enjoyment  in  Edinburgh  society — which  was  the 
quintessence  of  national  life — with  its  close  intimacies,  its  fine 
friendships,  its  constant  visiting  from  flat  to  flat  of  the  High 
Street  It  was  a  cheery  life  the  lady  lived — welcomed  at 
country  homes  like  Balcarres  by  "  Lady  Bal "  and  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  and  at  her  old  home  at  Fairnalie,  where  her  brother 
lived  with  his  ugly  and  good-natured  Dutch  wife.  At  the 
gatherings  at  her  little  parlour,  Mrs.  Cockburn  was  to  be  seen 
attired  in  her  striped  silk  saque,  with  her  auburn  hair  turned 
back  and  covered  with  cap  or  lace  hood,  bound  beneath  her 
chin — thus  clad  she  was  portrayed  by  Miss  Anne  Forbes, 
whose  picture  certainly  does  not  flatter  her  friend. 

In  1764  was  first  printed  her  song,  "The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  in  a  collection  called  the  "Lark."  It  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  her  in  girlhood,  in  her  turreted  room  at 
Fairnalie.  This  we  may  well  doubt,  for  it  was  surely  no  girl 
of  eighteen  who  composed  the  mournful  lay.  Tradition* — 
which  is  a  lying  jade,  never  so  matter-of-fact  as  when  it  is 
telling  a  matter-of-lie — gives  this  story  its  origin  :  a  gentleman, 
passing  through  a  glen  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  day  heard  a 
shepherd  playing  on  a  flute  an  air  which  took  his  fancy,  and 
asked  Alison  Rutherford  to  fit  appropriate  verses  to  the  tune. 
It  was  that  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  a  lament  over 
those  who  had  fallen  on  Floddon  Field.  Like  many  another 
song,  its  original  words  had  been  lost,  leaving  little  more  than 

1  Lives  o/Uu  Lindsays,  ii.  318. 

*  Mrs.  Cockburn *s  Letters,  p.  113  ;   S  ten  house's  lllust.  of  Set*.  Lfric  ifeifry, 
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the  air  be        it  panSBatSBBrf 

which  esw 

1  ben 

VortheioMsol  atem* 


According  to  8tr  Walter  Soott,  the 
bewail  the  pecuniary  rain  in  a 
Border  lairds ;  bat  of  such  a 
not  too  suggestive.     Whatever  its  origin  asri  Asia  asf  Is  ft 
made  her  fame,  and  in  a 
flute  and  spinnet  and  violin, 
from  voices  of  Scots  ladies  in  fall-throated 
the  familiar  words : 

I*™  atan  tha  eafltaf 

Of  fortune's 
I've  fell  iU  farotui  end 

Swatt  wm  iU 

Kind  iu  cam 
fiat  now  'tit  ntd     flad  fur 


1'fllNBtM] 

With  gold  Um  hiDa  < 
And  loud  Wmpert  atmaing  bafart  the  1 

I've  mcii  Twaad'a  ttlUr  atmae* 

Glittering  in  ta#  mnaj  hmm*> 
Grow  drum!/  and  dark  at  they  row'd  aw  lhaar  nap. 


The  strain  is  somewhat  artificial ;  it  laofca  the 
<>f  the  fine  old  Scuts  lyrics;  bat  H  has  ila 
Nimble  witli  her  pen,  clever  in  her  venaa,  it  is  mm  absent 
Ht>njj  Mr*.  r<xk burns  reputation  lasts;  and,  strictly  spoatatv 
.■»!»••  taimot  claim  the  title  of  a  "  woman  of  Isttssa*  onsaft 
ir-.m  her  copious  convflfmndertoe. 

Thih  woman  liad  the  kindliest  of  soole— "the  tnsni  rf 
nil  T-nn-  folk,  the  coufidant  of  all  love  sknV  hearts*" *  Haw 
w»n-  merrv  (ianrni^  iu  the  tiny  sitting-roan  of  hsv  flat  is 
lilair  Street  n*ar  tin-  Caalle,  led  by  Captain  Boh 
km-  of  th«-  Ull.  with  .lock  This  or  Toes  That 
iUbbv     for  all  familiarly  were  called  by  their 


1  /..„,    f  LA*  Ltmimf.  Ift.  SIS. 
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in  homely  fashion.  On  these  nights  the  furniture  was  piled  up 
high  in  the  lobby,  and  the  fiddler  in  the  cupboard  played  and 
panted  oyer  strathspeys,  or  Lord  Kellie's  last  minuet1 

To  the  end  she  remained  the  same.  Friends  die  and  she 
mourns  to-day ;  some  wedding  is  in  prospect  and  she  is  gay 
as  a  venerable  lark  to-morrow.  In  her  black  chair  she  sits 
with  her  favourite  tabby  on  her  lap,  reading  insatiably  every 
romance,  however  amazing  for  length  of  sentences  and  height 
of  sentiment  and  depth  of  passion,  which  gratified  our  ancestors. 
She  amuses  herself  after  the  mild  fashions  of  her  time.  She 
cuts  figures  out  of  paper,  she  writes  "  sentiments "  to  be  given 
at  supper-tables,  and  "characters"  in  prose  and  verse  to  be 
recited,  when  the  guests  were  intended  to  guess  who,  under 
the  names  of  "  Delia  "  and  "  Strephon,"  were  described.  One 
such  "sentiment"  of  Mrs.  Cockburn's  was  a  dismal  distich, 
enough  to  cast  a  company  into  hopeless  gloom.9 

To  the  friend  of  affliction,  the  aonl  of  affliction, 

Who  may  hear  the  last  tramp  without  fear  of  detection. 

When  old  age  came  on  her  with  its  attendant  infirmities, 
she  became  too  frail  to  go  to  parties  or  weddings,  or  to  cheer- 
ful funerals,  for  the  lofty  stairs  fatigued  her.  She  had  her 
own  little  supper  parties,  when  one  or  two  were  summoned  to 
simple  fare.  "  Four  nothings  on  four  plates  of  delf,"  as  she 
quotes  from  Stella  In  those  days  before  larger  incomes  and 
bigger  rents  had  broken  in  on  the  simple  fashions  of  the  age,  when 
city  ministers  had  stipends  of  £130  and  judges  lived  on  salaries 
of  £500,  entertainments  were  frugal.  As  Henry  Mackenzie 
relates :  "  Tea  was  the  meal  of  ceremony,  and  a  supper  of  a 
very  moderate  number  was  that  of  a  more  intimate  society  " 
up  the  turnpike  stairs.  In  this  simple  style  Mrs.  Gockburn 
could  entertain  on  her  own  small  income.  At  tea  were  to  be 
met  David  Hume  and  Lord  Monboddo,  John  Home  and  Adam 
Ferguson,  Robertson  and  young  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  made 
himself  useful  by  handing  cups  of  tea  and  napkins  for  the 
ladies'  laps.     Among  the  ladies  were  old  Lady  Balcarres,  with 

1  Ty tier's  and  Watson's  Songstresses,  i.  110. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  mistakenly  thought  these  lines  were  meant  for  his  father. 
— Chambers's  Scot.  Songs,  p.  lxii. ;  Mrs.  Cockburn's  Letter*  (edit  Craig-Brown). 
On  "  character  "  writing  see  Lives  of  Lindsays,  ii.  322. 
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her  haughty  yet  kindly 
man's  greatcoat,  with  dark  wrinkled 
mouth,  and  two  big  feet  planted 
that's  great  nonsens 
It  was  a  miniature 
and  homely.     In  her  high  bhek 
her  Queen  Elisabeth 
age,  and   untarnished   by  "nas^ 
lace  hood  her  snuff-box  in  hand 
adroit  on  her  lips.    8he  hears  the 
wonderful  performance  at  the 
society  all  agog   about  the 
adulation  with  native  dignity 
to  hear  her  old  talcs  when  si 
friend  Mrs.  Scott  in  George 
but  she  can  joke  over  her 
existed  last  week  except  by  the 
blowing  my  nose."     On  22nd  N< 
the  sge  of  eighty-two,  with  old 
her,  Edinburgh  lost  one  of  Ha 
and  society  one  of  its  most 


Mma  Jbmi  lujur 

With   more  reserve  and  mors 
Minn   .leau   Klliot,  author  of 
"  Flower*  of  the  Forest,"  lived  in 
fivt-t    figure,  attired   in  close  cap, 
handkerchief  over   her  bosom,  always 
o.rreot    fashion   of   the  day.      There 
hauteur  iu  her  prominent  nose,  there  was  a 
her  plain.  Aenaible  fare.      At  If  into, 
U-Kiui  in   1727.  in  the  clumsy  old 
roofed   kirk,  with  the  kirkyard 
concealing    gravca  and    tombstones*  with 
artl«'M  art  «»f  cherub  fares  blowing 
in  prrilutis  ntate  of  distention,  which  van  the 
ideal  «if  neraj'hir  Iwauty,  and  cr 

»  &-+t4mm$  ./  Xrwli*m4t  i.  ISO  ;  Jfa. 
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>  represent  the  brevity  of  life.  The  Manse  with  its  thatched 
K>f  overlooking  the  mansion  was  so  near  that  the  minister 
raid  watch — if  he  hid  himself  from  detection — the  great 
•mily  in  the  big  round  room  in  which  Sir  Gilbert,  the  Lord 
ostice  Clerk,  presided  over  a  circle  of  hungry  but  silent 
fiipring.  It  was  in  the  '45  that  the  rebels  came  to  the 
erase,  and  the  judge  ignominiously  ran  and  hid  himself 
cnong  the  Minto  crags,  while  his  daughter  Jean  entertained 
lem  pleasantly;  the  senator  coming  from  his  undignified 
tnbush  as  he  heard  the  horses  ride  off1 

One  of  the  family,  Gilbert,  inheriting  a  literary  taste  from 
is  father,  who,  with  Forbes  of  Culloden,  had  published  Hardy- 
mute  in  1719,  had  shown  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  time, 
turn  for  polite  letters ;  he  could  shape  verses  well,  one  song 
sing  a  pastoral  which  was  long  a  favourite  in  Scotland,  played 
ad  sung  to  many  a  harpsichord  and  flute : 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep  hook, 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook. 

One  day,  records  tradition,  which  is  usually  very  inaccurate, 
ean  Elliot  was  riding  in  the  family  coach  with  her  brother 
rilbert  They  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  whose  memories 
lung  to  their  country-side — for  that  historic  tragedy  had 
urned  itself  on  the  national  mind.  Her  brother  wagered 
er  a  pair  of  gloves  or  set  of  ribbons  that  she  could  not 
impose  a  ballad  on  Flodden  Field.  She  was  then  about 
lirty,  and  had  shown  no  turn  for  ballad -making,  but  she 
xepted  the  challenge.  One  or  two  lines  only  remained  of 
le  ancient  ballad  on  the  battle,  though  the  famous  air 
ngered  on  the  ears  of  the  people  bereft  of  its  words.  Jean 
lliot  wrote  her  version,  and  her  brother  when  he  read  it  saw 
iat  he  had  lost  his  wager,  and  Scotland  had  gained  a  ballad 
hich  would  never  die.  Copied  out  by  family  pens,  recopied 
y  those  who  saw  or  heard  it,  it  went  on  its  way  to  popu- 
irity.  Gradually  it  found  its  way  into  every  drawing-room, 
nd  was  played  at  every  concert,  though  who  the  writer  was 
o  one  could  tell.  With  stately  reserve  or  maidenly  modesty 
[iss  Jean  Elliot  kept  her  secret,  and  her  family  gave  no  sign, 

1  Lift  and  LciUrt  of  Sir  G.  Elliot,  i.  22. 


priority  of  the  ml  « 
yet  her  song  awn*  hM 
Cockbnrn,  if  it  be  Int.  ao 
Seott>  that  the  aong  woo 
Hooee;  far  it  wee  in  171 
end  lived  with  the  KUa 
ite  riTal,  Jeeii  Elliot 
When  old  Lotd 
reigned  in  hie  steed  et  3 
lo  mide  in  Brown  8qi 
High  Street,  yet 
the  noise  end  vulgar  fam 
moot  "*  respectable 
Feeling,"  Lord  Adroea* 
President,  end  Tytler  of 
Miller.'     Clearly  tfaet 
has  now  vmnisbed — m 
such  social  pretensions 
Elliot  Murray— Miss  Jimj 
the  deplorably  prorineii 
sc*ndintfly  she  owned  thi 
wrll-priiiciplwl  persons,  i 
mid  address  which  are  at  first 
that  are  the  most  rotten 
■  ■^iu^■n., 

d.lV*. 

Mm  .T»an  lived  alone  after  her 
i.infullv  in  k*»"«i  -viciety.  She  was  not 
t'.-Ik.  Kirk^itruk  Sharpe.  in  his  Ml 
invuiL'  tit"  U'yish  memories  of  the  old 
fact*.  \*h;.*h  ht*  rails  ugly,  her  1%  open 
«■?"  tm-  ff|vak:xiL*      "  I  ceint "  for  •  I  eon's 
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tongue  not  too  good-natured.  He  records  the  family  terror 
n  at  tea-time  Miss  Elliot's  sedaii-ehair  would  arrive  at  his 
t's  door,  and  after  a  long,  secret  talk  in  the  back  drawing* 
n,  she  would  jolt  off  again,  leaving  the  aunt  out  of  temper 
1  everybody,  accusing  the  young  people  of  faults  and  sins — 
which  evil  charges  they  laid  down  at  the  door  of  "  The 
arer,"  as  they  nicknamed  the  single -song  lady.  Did  she 
ly  write  that  fine  ballad,  she  who  never  wrote  anything 
,  or  showed  gifts  anywhere  else?  Sharpe's  cousin,  who 
w  her  best,  said,  however,  that  Miss  Elliot — #  who  never 
lies" — had  told  her  the  song  was  her  own  invention.' 

good  lady's  weeks  were  spent  in  stately  calls,  her  Sabbaths 
e  satisfyingly  spent  in  listening  to  her  favourite,  Dr,  John 
trine,  in  Greyfriars  Kirk — a  minister  who  had  the  double 
its  in  the  old  maid's  eyes  of  being  both  a  man  of  God  and 
an  of  birth.  She  was  an  old  woman  of  seventy- nine  when 
died  in  1805.  Her  death  made  no  gap  in  society  as  Mrs. 
kburn's  had  done.     Literary  feme  she  did  not  seek ;  she 

too  proud  to  have  her  name  bandied  about  on  every  lip, 
y  by  accident  was  it  discovered  who  had  written  that 
srb  ballad  which  to  harp  and  harpsichord  for  many  a  day 

sung  in  every  house : 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yawe'z  milking, 
Lasses  a'  lilting  before  the  break  o*  day. 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning^ 
The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  awa  1 


Lady  Anne  Barsard 

Balcarres,  the  couutry  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lindsay,  was  a 
d  old-fashioned  chateau — in  the  style  of  many  Scots 
isions  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its 
;e  and  lumbering  wings,  its  narrow  stairs,  its  thick  walls, 
turrets,  and,  most  characteristic  of  all  its  poverty.  Facing 
sea  on  the  Fifeshire  coast,  it  looked  straight  across  to  the 

Miss  Home,  afterwards  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  great  anatomist,  wrote 
her  set  of  verses  on  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  Her  familiar  song,  fc*  My 
tier  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  owes  its  vogue  more  to  Hayrlu'*  txmo  tban  to 
feeble  verses  (Wilson's  Reminiscences  of  Old  Hkiinbtiryh,  L  296 )p 
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Baas  Rock,  and  the  nit  air  gave  : 
wind  which  blows  with  audi 
The  mansion  waa  surrounded  with  tUok 
rooka  cawed,  and  by  night  owls 
the  house,  which  had  a  little  top 
a  ladder  from  outside,  tenantod  by  a ' 
fearsomely  by  the  children. 

Within  the  mansion  them  waa  a 
old  lord  waa  at  the  ripe  old  ags  of  sixty,  a 
eighty,  when  he  had  won  the  hand,  if  Ml  the  1 
blooming,  buxom  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dtkympla 
deaf,  he  had  no  outward  aUractioae  la 
big  brigadier's  wig,  with  ha  three  tafli 
shoulders,  his  gouty  foot  encased  a  a  bq 
boat  with  a  cabin  at  the  end  of  iC  whfafc  Us 
had  slashed  to  relieve  his  tonasats :  a  paat  grifl 
a  fantastic  diameter,  which  waa  a  mixtaae  of  Mr.  S 
Toby,  and  Don  Quixote.1  A  family  of  twelve 
otherwise — this  union,  before  be  died  aft  the  aga  el 
eight.  He  was  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  from  the  m 
wig  to  the  (mints  of  his  gouty  toes ;  a  etadeat  ef  ell 
lover  of  long  pedigrees  in  his  library  ef  faHee  aad  q 
fariiKT  eager  on  draining  and  turnip  sowing ;  •  Jmeai 
us  a  loyal  soldier  to  George  III.  could  be;  a  gallant 
a*  far  a*  adoration  of  the  fair  aex  oould  got  1 
kind  as  the  ideal  of  perfection,  and  inverting  each 
sIm-  iliil  not  own,  and  graces  abe  never  had.  H 
old  p*ntlf*iimn  riling  off  to  Hie  on  an  unfatokca  I 
flame'*  com  mission,  for  he  was  obsequious  to  her 
n*v«r  uniting  a  carriage  on  the  road  without  gallantly 
tin-  l:i'ln»«  within  if  he  could  be  of  eervioe  to 
oM  wig  flutten-d  in  the  breeae  aa  he 
<  orn«*n*<i  hat.  One  pictures  the  worthy 
an  old  wniimn  nulling  his  cherished  tamipa — tksa  a  1 
ppnlurt  of  the  fii-ltln. —  rating  her  hotly  while  she  eartssed  4 
Utun*  hit*  1  holrri''  lonUhip, and  after  the 
hi*  vittifwratMnv  thrre  time  the  calm,  1 
my   lonl.  they're  unco   heavy;    will  ye  no  gM 
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The  incident  closed  with  the  noble  lord  hoisting  the  sack  on 
the  hack  of  the  nefarious  woman,  whose  parting  words,  "  Thank 
ye,  my  lord,"  rang  with  ironic  sound  as  he  strode  reflectively 
home. 

Very  different  from  the  poor  and  guileless  peeT  was  the 
countess  —  a  relentless  disciplinarian  who  sought  to  bring 
up  a  family  of  four  sons  and  eight  daughters,  endowed  with 
irrepressible  spirits,  on  the  old  Scots  system,  administering 
noxious  drugs  to  their  throats  and  incessant  castigations  to 
sensitive  parts  of  their  young  persons,  with  a  precision 
perfected  by  practice  —  with  a  sense  of  duty  as  hard  as 
her  blows.  Childhood's  memories  in  that  household  consisted 
largely  of  whippings,  u  black  holes,"  hungry  stomachs,  and 
punitive  rhubarb  doses.  "  Woman ! "  protested  the  sturdy 
treble  of  the  Honourable  John  to  his  mother  when  under 
punishment— "  woman !  I  told  you  I  would  do  it.  Ill  do  the 
same  thing  again  to-morrow."  The  morrow  came  and  with  it 
the  fault,  and  with  the  fault  the  penalty,  namely,  the  loss  of 
all  his  playthings.  As  the  sun  shone  out  warm  and  bright, 
*  Ah ! "  he  cried,  "  my  mother  cannot  take  that  from  me ! " 
The  good  earl's  heart  was  wrung  by  all  this,  and  he  would 
utter  his  protests :  "  Oddsfish  !  madam,  you  will  break  the 
spirits  of  my  young  troop.  I  will  not  have  it  so."  One  day 
a  neighbouring  laird  riding  to  Balcarres  met  a  procession,  in 
single  file,  of  the  children,  from  the  largest,  who  bore  on 
his  back  the  baby,  to  the  smallest,  who  toddled  in  the  rear. 
This  was  the  house  of  Lindsay  resolved  to  quit  their  "horriousw 
home,  and  escape  maternal  discipline.1  They  were  discovered 
by  Robin  Gray,  the  shepherd,  who  ran  and  cried :  "  My  lady, 
all  the  young  gentlemen,  and  all  the  young  ladies,  and  all  the 
dogs  are  gone!"  As  attempted -suicides,  for  wishing  to  be 
rid  of  life,  are  put  in  prison,  the  better  to  reconcile  them  to 
existence,  so  the  rebels,  for  seeking  to  quit  their  home,  were 
subjected  to  graduated  doses  of  rhubarb,  to  attach  them  the 
more  kindly  to  it. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  although  they  were  poor  and 
secluded  from  the  world,  "it  was  a  creed  of  our  family,"  says 
Lady   Anne   Lindsay,   "  that   it   was    impossible  anybody  at 

1  Hare's  Story  of  my  Liff,  vol.  iii.  ;  Lives  of  the  Lindtays,  iL  300. 
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Balcarres  amid  with  to  to 
delightful  freedom  and  +m&U*f  of 
riding  on  the  tow's  beck 
when  the  tutor's  beck  iw  __, 
stream  in  the  Den,  tucking  up 
which  had  been  made  oat  of 
wedding  drees,  flounced  with  bite  of  eld 

There  were  aa  familisr  iamiftaa  of 
Small,  the   tutor,  obliYioos, 
Henrietta   Camming  the 
descended  from  the  Red  Coosyn, 
descended  from  a  very  mall  and  ah 
had  painted  butterflies  00  gras  far  ft 
indignantly  refused  to  fare  with  As 
her  wa y  to  the  dining»tablat  1 
member  of  the  family,  which 
wages.     Italian  and  French  si 
write,  which  her  friend  Mm 
KotMseati's;   she  rang  swesti 
needlework,  none  was  so  deft  aa  sh 
painting  satin,  or  at  pleasing  Us 
|.aint«*i  with  figures  "of  the  hfad  Uad.' 
p«rs<iii      She  was  insinuating  to  has 
sown-  with  the  offspring,  this  tiny 
w.  it  nan  to  tie  seen  for  nothing  "' — wh 
<\\y\\  .in«l  the  temper  of  a  tartar. 

Yi<it<»r*  cuuv  u>  Baloarrea  far  the 
■  •  th-  rvA  tiny.  th«»  dressed  day,  the 
nil.  iitpil  f«T  months  or  years.     There 
th>-  .I.m-lr»T  of  the  marsc,  drunken  lain!  of 
f»iii«*  to  |k.iv  a  little  ri*it  and  remained  fa 
Sin-  ': .  1  ■jr-wn  u]>.  aii  online  to  Hiltoo'e 
iMit  !r  nun.'.  «>r  ♦xlucation.  or  religioft,  oftly  flulifofy 
t.»  r« .1 i   ml   wnt«»  from  the  butler. 
*.'>';    t.il.L-  U»y-».  to  *h«>e  *  horse  like  a 
w  rk  Iik-  .1  j-m.-r.  and  to  swear  like  a 
a  ,«   :!..•  «t.  iri'.r  « n.Uurv,  working  at  her 
|:>:   inn.  jl.ivm^  tin*  fiddle,  ringing  eoop  wtth  a 
»  /..««  of  tk<  Ltmdmfk.  &  SIS. 
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mi's,  dressed  in  a  jockey  coat,  walking  with  masculine  stride, 
eaking  broad  Scots  in  deepest  baas,  which  would  roll  out  a 
od  round  oath.  The  children  listened  with  delicious  awe  as 
e  sang: 

Eh,  quo*  the  Tod,  it's  braw  britht  nicht, 

The  wind's  i1  the  wast  and  the  moon  shines  bricht,1 

A  sad  "  original "  she  was,  with  her  lonely  life,  her  faithless 
eed,  her  laughter,  in  which  there  web  no  mirth,  her  violent 
ves,  and  fierce  hates — Miss  Henny  Gumming  being  her 
ecial  aversion. 

We  can  see  the  family  circle  in  the  dining-room,  old  as 
552,  with  oak  walls,  fine  stuccoed  ceiling,  with  "bus toes *'  in 
lief,  of  King  David,  Hector,  and  Alexander.  There  sat  the 
d  brigadier,  kindly  to  the  children,  courteous  to  guests, 
ough  invariably  his  choleric  temper  would  rise  in  hot  dispute 
ith  any  one  over  the  virtues  of  Queen  Mary,  or  the  iniquities 

the  Union,  till  his  face  grew  purple  and  his  expletive 
Dddsfish"  proved  quite  inadequate  for  the  occasion,  while 
tor  and  governess  and  family  kept  silent  Miss  Anne  Keith 
is  there  often  and  long,  the  dearest  friend  and  cousin  of 
idy  Balcarres,  the  shrewdest  of  women,  with  the  warmest  of 
*arts ;  and  Mrs.  Cockburn  came  by  ferry  and  coach,  full  of 
e  last  news  from  Edinburgh,  of  weddings  possible,  probable, 
id  certain,  telling  of  the  newest  freak  of  Lord  Monboddo,  or 
e  last  joke  of  Harry  Erskine,  and  discussing  shapes  of  satin 
oaks  or  painted  ruffles. 

In  the  household,  Lady  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  full 

fun,  and  the  foremost  in  every  madcap  whim,  yet  the  right 
ind  of  her  old  father  till  he  died  when  she  was  eighteen — 
dping  him  with  his  books,  his  memoirs,  and  his  old  manu- 
ripts.  The  monotony  of  her  existence  in  Balcarres  was 
iried  by  visits  to  Edinburgh,  though  there  were  serious 
fficulties  to  consider  in  the  impecunious  household  before 
young  woman  was  rigged  out  for  Edinburgh  balls,  even 
iough  Miss  Henny  Cu  mining  was  so  nimble  at  making  new 
>wns  out  of  old  frocks.  In  the  Capital  Lady  Anne  was 
elcome  with    her   bright   face,  her   tuurry   humour,  and    hur 

1  Lives  of  the  Liiubayt,  ii  SI 6. 


to  which  aha 


up  ptoapttosai 

DngR  jointure,  osft  of 

to  save  money, 

estates  of  the 

staff  in  hand,  dressed  m  tilt 

apron,  big  black  aQk 

•tern  and  resolute.     No  wonder  aD 

patted  along  the  causeway.     At  nig) 

ing  a  bed  all  neatly  hid  by 

to  their  tea  and 

retainer,  resting  against  the  bed-post. 

the  call,  -  Bring  the  hot 

her-leddyship*  would  hand  the  katftls  in* 

Memorable,  too,  were  the  visita  to  oil  Lndy  ! 

other  grandmother — most  oblivious*  i 

souls,  who  would  never  leave  I 

health-restoring  snifis  to  three  applsn— oooh  in 

j>tood  on  her  toilet  table.     As  she 

her  mitten*  and  her  snuff-box  in  hand,  l*tj 

certain  that  she  would  stop  on  the  sofwatiosmlh  apol  OB 

car]*;,  couch  three  times,  come  to  the  tablet  b*k  in  osJi 

th«-  rt:ht  Luid  fur  her  key.  send  Anne  to  soak  it  in  the  1 

t<*:n.  and  invariably  with  punctual 

vai^t*  «»f  her  Itrft  hand.     Where, 

<1<  l:ji.t:ul  oddities  and  characters,  loved, 

-1*\  :••*!.  >urh  u  lived  in  the  olden  times? 

Tii*rv  wtre  al*o  the  Aisemhlisa  to  go  to.  wfcsfo  Lesbians 
\».»  .11  :+k?  her  |'Uce  in  the  'quality  sot."  os  bosom*  hsYHsV 
•  •:  in  tht*  -  KaxiiL^nui*  set "  at  the  minus*  and 
h*  r  fi  ••  At  tla-  many  tea  and  lappa 
:t  ua>  t«>  liAt«*u  t*»  Principal  Robertson's  < 
<•:-  Pavid  Hmnr'n  sim|4e  fun,  and  the  mm 
talk  f  An.1«v*4d»r "  Knth.  Mistress  Anne*a 
Mm.  no  .it  winrh  many  famous  pefoosmgos— 
i:'*rir\  fa.*l:i<>ii*t».v.  amtucratic —  would  moot  osjI  sjahi 
ii^ht  brilliant  in  an  atmosphere  of  snuff  sjoi  good  lamV 
TV  w /«;.■*  .j    '  /'i*^u4,  by  «*■»■!«■>  fw  M  ;  Lmm  t/SfeX4t*mm>  *>  J 
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When  she  was  eighteen  years  old,  Lady  Margaret,  possessed 
of  rare  beauty,  married  Mr.  Alexander  Fordyce — a  member  of 
a  family  that  produced  several  men  who  were  notable,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  his  case,  only  to  be  notorious.  He  had  gone 
from  Aberdeen  as  a  clerk,  and  achieved  success  in  London  as  a 
banker.  He  was  able  to  buy  the  estate  of  Boehampton,  and  was 
able  to  lose  an  election  at  the  cost  of  £16,000.  This  seemed  a 
great  "  catch  "  for  a  poor  damsel  of  high  degree  and  low  fortune, 
but  soon  it  came  to  grief.  Fordyce  absconded,  his  bank  collapsed, 
and  his  fellow-bankers  were  ruined,  involving  in  the  crash 
private  banks  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  when  on  "  Black 
Monday  "  news  came  of  Fordyce 's  disappearance  and  defalca- 
tions. There  suffered  alike  lairds  and  farmers  in  Ayrshire 1 
and  actors  in  London,  whose  savings  were  lost,  and  for  whose 
behoof  Mrs.  Abington  gave  a  benefit  Curiously  enough,  Miss 
Henrietta  Cumming,  the  governess,  married,  and  lived  in 
purring  felicity  with  this  plausible  banker's  brother,  Bev.  Dr. 
James  Fordyce — the  most  popular  Presbyterian  preacher  in 
London,  whose  Sermons  for  Young  Women,  full  of  sense  for  a 
frivolous  age,  were  the  favourite  Sunday  reading  prescribed  as 
a  moral  tonic  for  young  ladies  after  the  routs  and  balls  of 
London,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

When  sister  Margaret,  beautiful  and  witty,  had  gone,  and 
her  brothers  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  Lady  Anne  remained 
at  home.  In  the  little  chamber,  reached  by  a  long  turnpike 
stair,  with  its  small  window  facing  the  sea,  she  would  relieve 
her  solitude  by  writing  verses  and  moral  reflections  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters.  Often  had  she  heard  Sophia  Johnston 
sing,  in  her  Amazonian  voice,  an  old  song :  "  The  bridegroom 
greets  when  the  sun  goes  down."  *  The  words  were  not 
decorous,  but  the  melody  took  her  fancy,  and  she  tried  to 
compose  new  words  to  fit  the  old  air.  She  was  then  twenty 
years  old,  her  sister  Margaret's  wedding  had  come  and  gone, 
and  left  her  dreary,  and  to  while  away  the  time  she  set  to  the 
work  of  composition.  After  trying  to  perfect  her  verses,  she 
called  her  little  sister  Elizabeth  to  the  closet :  "  I  have  been 
writing  a  ballad,  my  dear ;   I  am  oppressing  my  heroine  with 

1  Forties's  Hist,  of  a  Scottish  Banking  House,  p.  40. 
*  Lives  0/  the  Lindsays,  ii  322. 


delighted  with  tL     It  wae 
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Johnston  jpienH   fall 

the  tale  ef  rami 
in  Edinburgh  Hess,  and  through 
onirenaUy  p:polar,  and 
ladiee,  with  confident  bet 
have  heard  it  often  when  the? 
into  song-books ;  it 
by  the  camp-fires  in  the 
subject  for  a  play,  and  a 
it  as  his  own.     Gradually  the  eld 
and   the   a:r  with  which  we  ate 
English  fr.-nd  of  Lady  Anne's, 

Sotm*  years  after,  a  sequel  was 
r-;ue>: — for  *he   would  sar. 
:..••  h-w  that  unlucky  bn limes  of  Jc 
>:.••  nrxn<'Q«U-r*d  how  the  irascible  eld   If 
hir.:^  it.  h*!  iiclaimed,  "OI  the  arid 
ti.o  jt::r  la.<ai<.-s  arm*      It i 
<.  ry  *Le  m*kt*  the  sequel  teO. 

>»f  graphic 
_;.r:.*:   Lad  :-Jd  all  one  wished  to 
.•    u-»  c«'j-y  even  to  her 

Ail  fmiu  recital,  and  till 
Id  Udy  loved  to  repeat  it, ; 


■•■r 
t':. 


:..    ki..  w  thr  m<ctt%  of  its  attl 
•    <-M  I.t.-  ax    lUrorres  at 
"M-'tliiT  --tlw  n«*w  i-arl 
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i.  u  »c«  hml  (IUn*  Mmj  #tofd0t 
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to  reside  in  London  with  her  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce, 
who  was  now  a  widow,  famous  for  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  wit,  living  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  town.  There 
she  stayed  till,  at  the  age  of  forty -three,  she  married  Mr. 
Barnard,  son  of  the  literary  Bishop  of  Limerick,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Maccartney — an 
appointment  worth  £2000  a  year,  which  his  energetic  wife 
had  got  from  her  old  friend  Henry  Dundas.  She  had  to 
exchange  the  society  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion,  to  give  up 
routs,  masquerades,  and  plays  for  the  company  of  half-Dutch 
colonists,  with  uncouth  manners  and  dialect  Good-humour 
she  carried  with  her,  with  just  a  touch  of  the  condescension  of 
the  high-bred  daughter  of  an  earl  and  wife  of  an  official,  at 
the  balls  of  the  castle,  where  she  reigned  as  queen.  To  spend 
the  time  there  were  journeys  among  the  hills,  picnics  where 
every  discomfort  was  tempered  with  mirth,  visits  to  obese 
Dutch  vrows,  whose  notions  of  cleanliness  had  suffered  a  sea 
change  from  Holland,  and  additions  to  collect  for  her  hardly 
less  cleanly  menagerie.  All  this  she  described  in  letters  full 
of  humour  and  cleverness.  In  1802  came  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  —  that  peace  of  which  Sir  Philip  Francis  said 
••everybody  was  glad  and  nobody  was  proud" — and  the 
Colony  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Barnard's  occupation 
was  gone,  and  he  and  Lady  Anne  returned  to  England. 

A  few  years  went  by  and  her  husband  died  in  1808,  and 
again  she  lived  with  her  favourite  sister,  till  after  years  of 
disappointment  and  of  wasted  love,  which  embittered  a  nature 
once  divinely  sweet,  Lady  Margaret  married  old  Sir  James 
Bland  Burgess,  and  gained  a  brief  space  of  happiness  before 
she  died.  Lady  Anne  lived  on  in  London,  and  her  name  often 
meets  us  in  Madame  d'Arblay's  Diary,  in  society  of  the  best 
and  brightest.  When  she  went  to  Paris,  in  drawing-rooms 
she  heard  people  whispering,  "  Voila  Vauteur  du  fameux  toman 
de  Robin  Gray  !  "  as  they  looked  at  her,  for  the  song  had  been 
translated.  One  evening  she  was  being  seen  home  from  a 
party  in  Paris  by  a  French  nobleman,  when  suddenly  her 
companion  plumped  down  on  his  knees  before  her  on  the  floor 
of  the  carriage.     She  was  about  to  shriek  out  for  help,  when 
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Balcarras  could  with  to  be  anywhcve 
delightful  freedom  and  simplicity  of 
riding  on  the  bow's  beck,  or 
when  the  tutors  beck  wi 
stream  in  the  Den,  tacking  np 
which  bed  been  made  out  of 
wedding  drees,  flounced  with  bite  of  old 

There  were  at  familiar  inmates  of 
Smell,  the   tutor,  obliYioos, 
Henrietta   Cumming,  the 
descended  from  the  Red  Comyn,  aad 
descended  from  a  very  small 
had  painted  butterflies  on  gaue  far  ft 
indignantly  refused  to  fare  with  the 
her  way  to  the  dining-tablat  * 
member  of  the  family,  which 
wages.     Italian  and  French  el 
write,  which  her  friend  Mm 
Rousseau's;   she  sang  iwectl 
needlework,  none  was  so  deft  aa  she  aft 
painting  satin,  or  at  pleasing  Us 
{tainted  with  figures  M  of  the  bird  kiwi.1 
pir»>ii      She  was  insinuating  to  bar 
sewn*  with  the  offspring,  this  tiny 
woman  to  be  seen  for  nothing"  l—wh 
sylph  .iml  the  temper  of  a  tartar. 

Visitors  r*m«»  to  Baloarrm  far  the 
'  th»*  re-t  d*y.  the  dressed  day,  the  ptosssd  dap 
r<!n;ii!itH|  for  months  or  years*     Than  was 
th«-  .UughttT  of  the  c<*rsc,  drunken  laird  of  Hike*, 
< mm*  to  jk.iv  s  little  visit  and  remain* 
She  '.-.I  -^.\in  up.  a<roniini*  to  Hilton's 
out  tnniiii.'.  or  education,  or  religion,  only  Auflvwjj 
to  r>.ii   .mi  write  fmm  the  butler.      She  was  aUa  to 
w.'Jj  -t.il»I»- U»y*.  to  *hoe  a  horse  like  a 
w-  rk  hk«*  i  j-uiht,  and  to  swear  like  a 
w  i-*  tl..*  «t.  ww  rri-.it  tire,  working  at  her 
til  .irrvr  {'living  tin*  fiddle,  tinging  SOftgl  with  a 
1  /.•<*•  y  UU  Umdmf*.  0.  SIS. 
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With  what  can  had  ha 
the  piece  of  seed^eafa 
nonjuring   bishop's   wifct   ha 
delectation ;   and  with  what  M 
sacred  Majesty  took  it  in  hfc  hi 
graciously  aaid :  "  Hen  yen  a 
shall   go  upon  it  1ml  my  ai 
sturdy,  so    hooaet,   ao  kyal 
George  sent  him  his   flue  ■ 
conciliate   his   heart:   "The    B 
compliments  to  the  laird  ef  Ga#k 
much  the  Elector  respects  the  Uut 
principles." l 

When  lady  Gaak  died  b«r  last 
gathered  round  her  were :  "  Set  vhic 
papa.''     To  that  household  earn*  tin 
provided,  with  this  recommend 
in  thinking  there  is  no  better  I 
knows  nothing  about,  therein 
(for  you  know  I  cannot  call  hex  Ilia  wh 
make  hemidf  use  full  to  ye  el 
many  things  liesides  ye  needle,  part] 
pniKipltM  of  Religion  and  Loyultv, 
i<»lt*nihle  Kujuh  which  in  ye  eouotnc  m 
folks  may  not  appear  clownish  wbei 
Fnnu   which    it    would    appear    thai    [**h 
.iC4-iim|<li.«h!iif!ita  did  not  eutitle  har  to  be  toe 
I'ulit:' .itioiih  of  a  governess. 
w.t-  t«.  U-  twidvi*  guineas  for  the  first 
'•i-vi-r  .iftt-r."      Mr  Maroonchi,  the 
fr.  in  iVrth  miiv  a  week  to  teach  the  art  ef 
h.ii|«.<  Imnl  to  tin*  family  of  two 

r,ifii|iin-      hIiom?  Kiptismal 
(  h.irh-  h.i<l  ••!!■••  more  mode  popular  in  Ji 
U»rn  in  17«io.  th*>  thin!  of  th<  family,  aai  a 
in  1  dviiififl  into  a  toll  beauty  with  dark  epse  i 
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oast  of  the  country  as  the  "Flower  of  Strathoarn"  At  the 
cranty  balls  she  danced  with  so  fine  a  grace  and  skill,  that  the 
yes  of  little  Neil  Gow,  the  prince  of  fiddlers,  would  gleam 
rith  delight  as  he  watched  her  threading  the  gladsome  windings 
>f  a  strathspey.  In  179^  the  laird  of  Gask  died — the  soldier 
>f  the  '45  who  suffered  long,  though  he  was  not  long-suffering, 
rom  his  aches  and  ails,  which  the  abominable  concoctions 
>re8cribed  as  sovereign  cures  by  his  friend  the  laird  of  Thriep- 
and  had  helped  to  intensify.  He  was  true  to  the  end  to  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  never  forgot  when  proposing  a  toast  to  look 
it  his  handsome  son  Charles,  and  to  say  with  significant 
iccent :  "  The  King — Charles."  Never  had  he  permitted  any 
who  read  the  newspapers  to  him  to  mention  George  III,  and 
ais  queen,  except  as  "  K M  and  "  Q."  In  such  Jacobite 
associations  his  sons  and  daughters  grew  up. 

It  was  at  a  tenantry  dinner  given  by  the  new  laird 
that  Miss  Caroline  Oliphant  heard  sung  "  The  Ploughman/'  a 
coarse  song  with  a  good  Scots  air.  Vexed  at  finding  such 
songs  pleasing  the  people  at  their  rustic  meetings,  and  dis- 
gusted, as  she  passed  through  a  country  fair,  to  notice  the 
broadsides  and  ballads  which  were  greedily  bonght  from 
barrows  and  pedlars'  packs,  she  became  filled  with  desire  to 
make  verses  more  wholesome,  and  not  less  attractive,  to  take 
their  place  on  the  people's  lips.  This  she  did  in  secrecy.  It 
was  the  ancestral  enthusiasm  for  the  good  old  cause  which  then 
and  afterwards  quickened  her  fancy  to  write  such  songs  as 
"  Charlie  is  my  darling,"  "  Will  you  no  come  hack  again  ?  "  u  A 
Hundred  Pipers," — with  their  romantic  sentiment  and  martial 
strain  that  make  the  pulse  beat  faster — songs  produced 
when  the  Jacobite  cause  was  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and 
when  no  romance  or  song  could  stir  it  to  life  again.  Who 
imagined  there  could  come  from  that  stately  damsel,  and  after- 
wards so  proud  a  dame,  with  whom  humour  could  scarce 
venture  to  dwell,  the  lively  "  John  Tod "  and  "  laird  o' 
Cockpen ,"  which  generations  should  sing  with  never  *  failing 
glee  ;  or  the  humble  "  Caller  HerrinV1  with  its  charming  refrain 
caught  from  the  sound  of  the  chimes  of  St.  Giles'  in  Edinburgh  ? 
Fond  recollection  of  Gask  she  enshrined  in  the  "  Auld  House," 
with  its  "  auld  laird,  sae  canty,  kind ,  and  crouse." 
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But  in  the  "  Land  o' the  Leal* 
level,  from  the  beginning  "  We're 
close,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  tme 
and  tender  touch. 

In  thoee  days  and  for  several  yean  An  m 
cousin,  Charles  Nairne ;  but  they  me  holt 
man  baring  remote  prospects  of  ptomutfcm  in 
Car  the   pretty,"  as  she  m  eaUed  by  Ik 
longer  the  beauty  at  every  county  ball,  M 
u  Flower  of  Strathearn  "  became 
into  the  staid,  stately,  handsome  lady  of  tatyr. 
however,  when  her  cousin,  at  the  mataro  ape  of 
major,  that  the  long  engagement  Issaed  ia  a 
life  in  Edinburgh  in  a  frugal  home  called 
They  were  poor,  that  high -brad  ooaplst  < 
nouncedly  proud ;  they  bekmged  to  the 
set   which   was   dwindling   away   in   that  c 
became  the  resistless  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
to  rank  or  position.     Sydney  Smith's 
society  as  "  a  pack  of  cards  witboat 
true. 

The  now  century  had  gone  oa  il 
one  day  there  called  on  Mr.  Puntie,  the 
giving  the  name  of  Mr*.   Bogaa  of 
mnv.s|>oritled  with  him,  transmitting  oonp  in  a 
writing.    Mm.  Nairne  appeared  before 
tin*  gui.ie  (if  an  old  lady  of  a  bygone 
w;i*  on  her  jnirt   no  very  greet 
Hntitr*  •*).••  had  got  to  publish.     This  was  goo 
th«*  S->>tfiAh  Mtndrtl  was  being  compiled  by  hi 
inirly  with  pxirnorlinorv  mystery  vursse  est  to 
by  "  Mk  liogau  of   Itotfan  M  were  prodnosd,1 
••xf(uiflit«»  song,  the  "  tand  ov   the   Lsal,1 
throughout  the  hind  :   the  pathos  of 
by    it   a*    by   no   other   Hong,  and  to  the 
wfitrin'  .iw.i.  .Iubn.  To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  sjw) 
'iim  with  tfarx      Mr*.  Nairne  had  hoard 
them  Uwijit  ,  .imi   bail   noticed  with  a  ftft  the 
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to  u  Wearin*  awa,  Jean,"  but  she  said  nothing.  With  inex- 
plicable reticence  she  even  kept  the  secret  of  authorship  from 
her  own  husband,  spreading  a  newspaper  over  her  manuscripts 
if  he  came  into  the  room.  This  may  have  been  caused  by 
doubts  as  to  her  husband's  powers  of  keeping  a  secret;  but 
it  was  due  also  to  that  self-contained  nature,  that  resolute  re- 
serve, which  made  her  avoid  with  impatience  the  kiss  which  the 
bridegroom  offered  after  the  chaplain  at  Gask  had  married  them. 

In  1824  George  IV.  made  his  memorable  visit  to  Scotland, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  worked  himself  up  into  grotesque 
enthusiasm  in  welcome  of  the  not  too  respectable  monarch.  A 
memorial  was  prepared  by  Sir  Walter  praying  His  Majesty  that 
the  title  forfeited  by  the  Rebellion  might  be  restored  to  Major 
Nairne.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  Major  Nairne  became  a 
lord  before  he  died  in  1824. 

In  her  later  years  Lady  Nairne  was  involved  in  the 
atmosphere  of  pietism  which  began  to  prevail  over  Scotland, 
dating  from  the  pious  crusade  of  the  Haldanes.  Secular 
amusements — save  painting — were  no  longer  to  her  mind,  the 
fashions  of  the  world  that  pass  away  were  no  more  to  the  taste 
of  her  who  had  in  unregenerate  days  written  the  "  Laird  o' 
Cockpen."  She  had  always  been  religious,  though  the  humour 
would  bubble  over  into  fun  in  her  songs.  In  later  years  the 
wave  of  evangelicalism  went  over  her  head,  as  it  did  over  that 
of  Susan  Ferrier,  who,  it  must  with  sadness  be  confessed,  like 
Hannah  More,  degenerated  as  a  writer  as  she  became  regener- 
ated as  a  Christian.  As  years  went  on  she  returned  to  Gask,  to 
which  her  nephew,  the  laird,  had  urged  her  to  return.  But  it 
was  not  the  u  Auld  House."  That  had  been  knocked  down,  and 
a  more  pretentious  dwelling  built  in  expectation  of  a  fortune 
that  never  came.  With  the  quaint  old  home  departed 
associations  with  the  olden  time.  In  the  new  house,  amidst 
her  kith  and  kin,  Baroness  Nairne  died,  and  with  her  the  last 
of  the  band  of  Scots  songstresses  of  the  eighteenth  century 
passed  away.1 

Others  there  were  who  wrote  with  true  lyric  touch,  not 
such  high-born  dames  as  those  we  have  described,  but  some 

1  Kogers's  Life  and  Poems  of  Lady  Nairn*, 
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Abort  1771  Robort 

son*  -Tbm'i  dm  lack  aboot 

ben  popularly  escribed  to  Jsm 

Glasgow  poorhouse  eix 

in  eenriee  in  a 

end  there  pored  over  the 

to  such  purpose,  that  in  a  few 

about  among  her  friends  and  the 

and  fortune  from  ships  and 

Greenock.    To  her  intense  joy  aha  saw 

and  issued  in  a  volume  from  the 

a  list  of  subscriber*,  which  inchrfsd  all 

the  West     But  the  poems  were  of  a 

on   "  The   Method    of   Grace,"    on 

"Redemption."     Now  she  set  opaa  a 

ing  her  pupils  about  samplers,  qnflt 

spelling-books,  and  indulged  her 

her  own  verses  or  reading 

sewing  mistress  was  so  deeply 

she  fell  down  in  a  bint  at  the  feel  of  her 

firmly  believed  she  had  walked  all  the  way  to 

Mr.  Itirhardson,  the  great  author  of 

giMid  fortunes  Jean  was  not  to  follow. 

ftvr.  the  forlorn  volume  of  verse  did  not  asO,  and  by 

h.r  publisher  in  the  Saltmarket  she  shipped  off 

<irt»<*ii<*  k  vem**l  the  unsold  copies  that  ween 

Ujnk^ll-r'fl  cellar.     But  no  money  came  beck.1 

win*  &>i\*-.     So  (oor  Jean  was  reduced  to  go 

\%>ik.  «*r  money  or  clothing  from  the  ladies  and 

lati*  w -liiilaM,  ht*r  heart  bursting  with  shame 

n^rt  ti>  N-ggintf.      It  was  the  month  of  April  lTtl 

ruk'k'xl  ami  hungry  and  sick,  she  travelled 

*:tli  -.rn«w  in  h*r  ili*|«iring  heart* 

hi.iiM-  .i.-  r     Mm-  hud  an  <>nler  signed  by  twobaiUsaof 

m1  «•  v\id*  nth  filt  thi-n*  was  no  other  reeuoreo  far  hsr.s 

w.i^  inlr.uii«l  n*     a  |*«»r  woman  in  distress/  *astaQ| 

hii<l  u*mi  uiiiHlirm^  ;iU»ut.'f    NVit  day  she  died  and  waa 

I  j   th«-  |*ri*h. 
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According  to  local  belief  she  was  author  of  the  song,  "There's 
ae  luck  aboot  the  house/'  which  Burns  lavishly  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Scots  or  any  other  language." 
*hoee  who  knew  her  had  heard  her  sing  this  song  as  her  own 
(imposition,  and  never  doubted  that  the  poor  pauper  woman 
ad  written  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1806,  it  was  claimed 
>r  Mickle,  the  author  of  "  Cumnor  Hall,"  by  his  friend  and 
iographer,  who  among  his  papers  had  found  two  copies,  with 
Iterations,  and  Mrs.  Mickle  pronounced  it  to  be  her  husband's 
rork.     What  a  fine  touch  there  is  in  the  lines : 

His  very  foot  has  music  in% 
As  he  comes  up  the  stairs  ; 

nd  in  the  sense  of  bewildered  joy  at  Colin's  return : 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  f l 

Some  years  after  the  luckless  Jean  Adams  was  dead,  there 
ras  going  about  Ayrshire  and  the  southern  counties,  accom- 
anying  a  beggarly  crew  of  tramps,  the  daughter  of  a  Kilmarnock 
reaver,  Jean  Glover  by  name,  a  handsome,  wild,  thieving 
inasy,  following  her  light-fingered  and  light-hearted  husband, 
rho  frequented  fairs  and  races,  as  player  and  mountebank.*  At 
nays  and  market-places  was  seen  Jean  in  her  tawdry  finery 
nd  tinsel  playing  the  tambourine  and  singing  songs  while  her 
artner  played  his  juggling  feats  and  tricked  the  weaver  lads, 
the  bra  west  woman  that  had  ever  been  seen  to  step  in  leathern 
hoon." 8  She  tramped  by  the  weary  dusty  roads,  or  draggle- 
ailed  trode  the  moorlands,  and  slept  in  the  open  on  summer 
lights,  or  in  sheds  in  evil  weather,  till  she  died  on  her  wander- 
Qgs  through  Ireland  in  1801   at  the  age  of  forty- two.     One 

1  Mickle's  Poems  (Life  by  Sim),  1806  ;  Stenhouse's  Illust.  of  Lyric  Poetry, 
.48.  On  tint  being  questioned  as  to  the  authorship,  Mrs.  Mickle,  old  and 
aralysed,  answered  with  diffidence  and  hesitation,  but  on  another  occasion 
he  confidently  asserted  that  her  husband  had  given  it  to  her  as  his  own 
imposition.     Dr.  Beattie  added  the  stanza  with  the  words : 

The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  newt  we  never  saw — 

.Inch  convey  a  truth  more  obvious  than  striking. 

1  Chambers'*  Lift,  and  Works  of  Burns,  1852,  iv.  291. 
5  Stenhouse's  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scotland, 
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SONG- WRITERS SKINNER BRUCE FERGU9SON 

I  song-writers  of  the  century  hold  a  distinct  place  in  the 
irature  of  Scotland.  In  our  day  there  are  writers  who 
duce  lyrics  quite  as  good  as  some  of  theirs,  which  may  come 
h  one  season,  live  on  to  the  next,  and  be  forgotten  the  third, 
only  sung  with  the  singers'  apology  that  "  they  have  really 
hing  new/'  In  Scotland  in  those  olden  times  the  lyrics 
ted  for  generations.  Young  voices  sang  on  to  the  piano 
at  their  mothers  had  sung  to  the  spinnet,  and  their  grand- 
thers  had  sung  to  the  virginal  This  permanency  was  often 
3  to  the  charming  old  melodies  to  which  they  were  set, 
we  have  seen  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  chiefly  gentlemen  of  land  and  fortune  who  wrote  the 
igs  on  homely  Scots  subjects.  In  the  latter  half  we  find 
im  coming  from  pens  of  all  sorts  and  conditions-1  Sir 
in  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  Baron  of  Exchequer,  amused  himself 
writing  "  O  merry  may  the  maid  be  that  married  wi'  the 
Her,"  which,  at  penny  weddings  and  in  fashionable  drawing* 
mis,  was  gaily  sung.  The  poor,  shiftless  parish  schoolmaster 
Rathven,  George  Halket — who,  till  he  was  dismissed  for 
nking,  lived  with  his  family  in  a  hovel  which,  divided 
a  box-bed,  served  in  one  part  as  school  and  the  other 
bedroom  —  wrote  "Logie  o*  Buchan"  which  became  a 
rennial  favourite.  Away  in  a  remote  district  at  the  foot 
the  Grampians,  another   schoolmaster,  Alexander  Boss  of 


1  Walker's  Bards  of  Bon  Accord ;  Buchan's  Ballad*  and  S<m#$  %?f  North  cf 
land;  Chambers's  Scottish  Songs;  Cunningham'*  MinstrrUy  %f  Scotland. 
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Loehlee,  author  of  • 

—a  poem  with  an 

containing   graphic  pictures  of 

aongs  which  earned  him  a  long 

of  the  North,  who  aaag  hie  "Woo'd  ami 

and  hie  "Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow 

In  the  Midland  oounties,  the  tall, 

and  bon  vimmt  ami  taint— Dr. 

having  been  engaged  by  a  friend  to 

Erakine  of  Alloa,  did  it  eo  winning] 

to  him  instead— composed  hie  lyrist  "O 

to  lore  one  like  thee "  to  ujhibiate  the 

Austen,  the  fashionable  phyrieian,  who  had 

lady,  revenged  himeelf  by  writing  "Iter  I 

alighted  me."      In  the  manes  of  GnfiUe — II 

un visited,  dreary  Highland 

touched    with    the    humour   of  the 

Dunblane,  in  the  rising  of  '16,  wrote  We 

Sherifimuir,"  with  its  nimble  refrain : 

And  w«  tsn  tad  they  iaa. 
And  thsy  tan  sad  we  iaa. 
And  w»  nm  aad  tfcfy  as  ewef,  m 


The  humorous  Haddingtonshire 

in  the  surprise,  defeat,  and  flight  of  Sir  John 

theme  for  his  "  Hey !  Johnnie  Cope,  an 

and  ••  Tranent  Muir."  which  were  the 

romjiaiiv.     A  former  printer's 

of  <;iiLsp»w,  John  Mayne,  composed  the 

ph-turr    of   wspinschaws  of  olden  days; 

whirh    pivt*    ^-.l^fstions   for   Borns's 

b^an  Mru'v*/'  which  surpasses  Bnntffa 
Atardren    fish  -  merchant.   John    IT! 
I«ihu»   of   tiahtutf   life,  wrote   his 
Umtie   row  M  —  showing    a 
which   \.v  did   not    lhow  to  his 
jM.vrrty,  Ut  rmlow  s  hutpitaL     Hie 
hn»tht*r  «if   tin*   muiirsl   and   btbulone   Lead 
fncuti  of  boflwt'll     wrute 
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He  ended  his  life  by  suicide,  his   body  being  found   in  the 
Forth  with  his  pockets  weighted  with  stones. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  on  many  accounts  was  the  author  of 
the  songs  of  "  Erroch's  Banks  "  and  "  Bonnie  Bracket  Lassie," 
set  to  good  old  airs,  who  was  to  be  seen  walking  the  High 
Street,  as  Burns  describes  him,  "  with  leaky  shoes  and  sky- 
lighted hat"  This  was  James  Tytler — by  birth  a  minister's 
eon,  by  education  a  physician,  by  practice  a  needy,  drunken 
printer  and  hack  of  letters.  On  a  printing-press  of  his  own 
construction  he  composed  at  the  same  time  both  type  and  text 
of  JBssays  on  Natwral  and  Revealed  Religion,  a  work  which 
no  bookseller  would  publish.  When  William  Smellie,  the 
learned  printer,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  he  boldly  undertook  the  task, 
writing  copiously,  and  extending  it  from  three  to  ten  volumes. 
Poorly  paid,  the  luckless  editor  vagrantly  lived  now  with  a 
washerwoman,  whose  tub  reversed  served  as  his  desk,  now  in 
the  squalid  debtors'  shelter  at  Holyrood,  where,  working  at 
the  articles  and  devouring  a  dinner  of  cold  potatoes,  Andrew 
Bell  the  publisher  would  find  him — that  publisher  with  the 
vastest  bulbous  nose  that  ever  adorned  a  human  countenance. 
Nothing  came  amiss  to  the  versatile  man  of  letters :  the 
compiling  of  books  on  geography  or  surgery,  schemes  for 
bleaching  linen,  projects  for  solving  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion,  and  experiments  to  rival  Lunardi,  the  aeronaut,  by 
a  balloon  with  an  iron  stove.  His  first  ascent  was  from 
the  garden  of  the  Debtors'  Sanctuary,  when  he  rose  magnifi- 
cently to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  was  deposited  gracefully 
in  a  dunghill ;  his  second  and  more  ambitious  effort  was 
witnessed  by  crowds  of  spectators  on  the  Calton  Hill,  when  he 
rose  to  530  feet  and  descended  ignominiously.  "  Balloon 
Tytler M  ended  his  career  in  this  country  by  a  seditious 
pamphlet  as  a  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  when  he  absconded  to 
America — the  only  wise  action  of  his  threadbare  life — and 
died  in  1801.1  This  was  one  of  the  many  clever,  learned, 
penniless  hacks  who  formed  an  Edinburgh  Grub  Street  He 
belonged  creditably  to  that  fraternity  of  song-writers  of  which 

1  Chambers's  Eminent  Scotsmen :  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portrait* ;  Stenhouae't 
niu*.  of  Lyric  PoUry  of  Scotland. 
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Robert  Burnt,  who  knew  him  will,  wne 
and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  with  hie 
wie  supreme  in  rank. 

Bbt.  Jom 

Among  the  writers  of  that  eong- 
more  genial  place  than  the  anther  of 
44  Ewe  with  the  crookit  horn M— not  a 
literary  wares  with  which  to  trudge  to 
hard-working  Episcopal  minister  at 
charming  chandler,  in   his   happy 
his  exhaustlees  store  of  gtfod  humour  m 
parish  of  Longside,  near  Peterhead,  is 
Liushart,  where  he  lired  in  a 
as  ploughmen  nowadays  would 
a  ben"  two  little   dark  rooms  with 
earthen  floors  and  open  rafters,  which  mma 
hanging    hams,   articles   of 
Linshart  was  a  dreary  district  of 
place  in  an  ugly  country."    Patches  of 
tracts,  but  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen 
eyes.     Yet  good  John  Skinner  and  his 
the  place.     Buchan  was  to  them  a  very 
which  wrought  utter  depression  on  the 
whose  bodies  cowered  beneath  the  caster 
swept  the  laud,  was  pronounced  by  th 
tim-At  on   (tod's  earth.**1      Such  deligbtftd 
tiien-ifully  acquired   by   habit   if  not   gbwB   kf 
A  Sots  gentleman  of  that  period, 
Surrey,  wics  taken  out  one  evening  to  hear  the 
mtchimk'uh'.  whnh  was  never  heard  m  I 
he   listened   u»  it*  richest   notes,  gnwn 
ease."  h<*   |iHtrii>tirAlly  protested  "he  wadaa  §tn  the 
<•'  a  wh;iup  i«  nrlt-w)  fur  a*  the  nightingales  thai  vwsr  m 

Mtimi'i,  Urn   in   1721,  was  the  son  of  the 
m  h*Mi]tu.^t«r  «>f  Kin**,  and  in  his  youth  wan 
4t   K*  urn. iv.  till  the  Kptao»|»*lian  community. 
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of  his  father,  snatched  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, 
and  one  of  its  nonjuring  bishops  carefully  rebaptized  the  lad, 
who  had  been  only  ineffectively  "  sprinkled  in  the  Schism/'  as 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  contemptuously  termed  by  the 
worthy  men.  After  being  a  tutor  in  remote  Shetland,  he 
married,  when  barely  of  age,  a  woman  who  became  the  mother 
of  a  large  family  and  his  companion  for  sixty  happy  years. 

The  lot  of  an  Episcopal  minister  was  in  those  days  a  very 
hard  one.  Up  to  the  Rebellion  of  '45  there  had  been  in 
force  a  law  forbidding  a  nonjuring  minister  to  officiate  in  any 
building  to  a  company  containing  more  than  eight  persons. 
In  1746,  when  the  Government  regarded  the  Episcopal  com- 
munity as  a  nest  of  Jacobites,  an  Act  prohibited  any  of  its 
ministers  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
preaching  in  any  building  to  more  than  four  people,  and  two 
years  later  the  law  still  more  stringently  forbade  an  unqualified 
minister  to  conduct  worship  except  in  his  own  house,  and  there 
only  before  four  persons.  The  penalties  for  breach  of  this  law 
were  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence  and  trans- 
portation for  the  second.  The  poor  shed  in  which  Skinner 
preached  since  1742  was  ruthlessly  burned  by  soldiers,  his 
cottage  sacked,  his  papers  destroyed,  and  he  only  escaped 
under  the  guise  of  a  miller.  Seven  years  afterwards, 
though  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  Government,  he  was  cast 
into  Aberdeen  jail  for  preaching  with  orders  only  derived 
from  a  nonjuring  bishop.  Skinner  evaded  penalties  by 
an  expedient  often  adopted  in  those  days.  On  Sundays 
gathered  for  worship  the  country  folk — for  Aberdeenshire 
was  the  stronghold  of  Episcopacy  —  who  sat  or  stood 
outside  the  cottage,  while  the  "gentles,"  or  such  as  had 
energy  to  squeeze  their  way  with  much  bruising  of  ribs  and 
Christian  temper,  assembled  in  the  little  rooms  of  the 
dwelling.1  There  they  could  hear  Mr.  Skinner's  voice  at 
lessons,  prayer,  and  discourse  penetrating  the  thin  deal  board 
partitions,  and  wafted  from  the  doorway  to  the  humble  congrega- 
tion outside,  who  in  rain  or  snow  sat  on  stools  or  stood  deep 
in  the  mire — their  voices  rising  in  the  old  Scots  psalms  to  old 
Scots    tunes,  which   touched  the  hearts  of  Whig  and  Tory, 

1  Walker's  Life  of  Skinner,  p.  30  ;  Pratt's  Buckan,  p.  126. 
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Preebyterian  and  KpieoopaHaa  aUh%  aaqg  1 
drawl  in  Buchan  tones.     At  i 
tracted  by  the  untimely  lowi^  rfiw 
crowing  of  a  lagaidlcas  oook,  or,  aa  as  aH 
a  baa.  which,  being  htfadWowiy 
apartments*  flow  terrified  aloe      " 

icattaead  wildly 
"Sw 
calmly,  "  a  fool  [Boehamee  fcr  * 
month  again."     This  reaohra 
and  the  admiiation  of  hie  flod 

When  in  milder  daya  Skin 
in  a  chapel — which  was  aa  pfa 
ritual  in  hia  eerrice;  in  frol 
miniatera  either  did  not  nee  tin 
it  as  they  pleased.     A  staff  of 
in  the  pastoral  work  over  hii 
as  hia  "  family." f     He  oouM  i 
occasion,  "  thank  God  he  had 
when  he  was  old,  be  thanked  God  1 
almost  all  of  that  Episcopalian  Doc 
ploughmen,  to  whom  the  pal 
gown,  besprinkled   and   yellow  wii 
rapi>ee    which    he   extracted    from 
bis    waistcoat,    to   punctuate    r.i* 
mwtinjrs  in  the  countryside  tin 
ami  useful — welcome  from  hia 
moderate  the   boisterous  humous  of 
fun  and  hatred  of  cant  wen>  equally  \ 
aii  agricultural  dinner  a  |mrish 
vast  prolixity,  while  tlie  company 
irrew  nJJ,  skinner  in  returning 
thanki^'mni!  of  the  Common  Player 
•riid.  t"  tht-  i»nvy  of  his  rival,  whq, 
iiM|'ir:ition.  surprise!  at  such  fluency,  on 
K*  'lidna  think  the  body  had  it  in  him 

It  hn|>|N*n<*d  Uiat  Skinner  and  aooM  of  hie  < 
urn-   ft|M*iidini;  a  day  with  a  lady  at 

»   WVk«r'»  Uf*  of  SkmmfT.  p,  4%  •  1^9,  1 1 
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arm  and  tempers  were  ruffled  between  the  ministers  who, 
ke  Skinner,  had  taken  the  oath  to  Government,  and  the 
mjurore,  who  despised  these  backsliders  as  renegades.  To 
id  the  stormy  debate  the  hosteas  expressed  regret  at 
te  want  of  suitable  words  for  old  Scots  airs,  and  aaked  the 
inister  of  Linshart  to  write  a  song  to  the  old  tune  of 
Tullochgorum."  The  hint  was  soon  taken,  and  a  song, 
hich  this  episode  of  ministerial  strife  suggested,  with  its 
Bynote,  "Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree/1  was  the  happy 
wult  "The  best  Scotch  song  Scotland  ever  saw"  was 
obert  Burns's  unmeasured  verdict.  Here  certainly  was  a 
tan  who  could  strike  the  right  chord,  who  had  written 
arses  that  soon  were  to  be  heard  through  broad  Scotland 
nging  social  discord  to  harmony  at  a  thousand  tables, 

Dr.  Beattie  had  been  asked  to  write  a  Scots  pastoral  song 
►  another  well-known  tune,  but,  probably  owing  to  his  refined 
istaste  at  writing  in  the  vulgar  Scots  dialect,  he  asked  his 
piscopal  friend  to  finish  the  initial  lines  he  had  written — 

The  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  bom, 
Sic  a  ewe  was  never  born, 
Here  about  and  far  two. 

he  ready  pen  of  the  pastor  of  Linshart  soon  produced  the 
dlad,  which  gained  immense  popularity  for  a  humour  which 
not  exuberant  or  too  obvious.  The  awkward  belief  prevailed 
lat,  being  set  to  a  Highland  air  called  the  "  Whisky  Still," 
was  not  meant  to  lament  a  sheep,  but  to  celebrate  a 
lebeen.1 

There  was  a  charm  about  the  quaint,  homely  life  at 
inshart.  Easter  hospitality  was  memorable  in  the  year 
ith  his  people,  for  after  service  they  were  entertained 
ith  ale  and  cakes  and  stories  and  fun  by  their  pastor, 
ho  was  living  on  the  income  of  a  common  shepherd.  As 
le  wayfarer  passed  along  the  dreary  road  to  Longside  at 
ight,  he  was  sure  to  see  a  light  from  the  cottage  window  to 
aide  his  dark  journey,  for  the  parson  could  never  sleep  with 
>mfort  while  there  was  a  chance  of  a  belated  Buchan  man 
assing  along  the  "  Long  gait,"  who  might  miss  his  way  ■  in 

1  Walker's  Life  of  &kimurt  p,  99* 
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the  Mirk."     He 

iqMra.-  with  h»  little 

mooplaoe  books 

was  too  poor  to  buy  with  his  \ 

of  only  £15,  which  his 

served  sorely  to  diminish     Yet  in 

wss  always  mirth  and  haraovj !  the 

lather  to  write  more  songs,  aw 

simple  voices.     In  later  days 

Robert  Burns,  who  nnlnraily 

when  raiting  in  the  north, 

in  Johnsons  MmmaJ  Knew*  to  which  the  eli  i 

in  admirable  rhyming 

mously,  and,  as  Boras  told  him,  "oao-helf  ef 

gives  your  songs  to  other  antboea,"  m 

even  of  m  Tullochgorum." 

There  would  often  come  to  his 
parsons,  who,  like  himself,  lived  in 
threadbare  unclerical  attire, 
families    and    to  entertain   friends  osj 
supplemented  by  eleemosynary  supplies  of  agp  ami  I 
hens  fn>m  kindly  neighbours, 
(who  were  not  very  wise  or  learned)  < 
snnian  views.     What  these  were  lew  can  tail 
their  day  they  had  many  dieciplaa,     The  able  Lswi 
Korbe*  of  Culloden  held  them  as  vital  trvtha,  ss 
l«*Lral  studies  to  study  Hebrew  and  to  give  qwaar  i 
John  Hutchinson,  the  founder  of  the 
ap-iit  to  the    Duke   of    Somerset  and 
<;tiiiv>k  I- — a  man  self-taught  in  scsanee  I 
••n-  mi "iinly  vain,  who  wrote  worthless 
twivH  \ttlutm-ji  oruvo.      He  showed  to  his 
ih.it    tli»*n-  an-   in   Scripture  certain  words  ef 
U»u«juf  win*  h  .Miovah  had  revealed  to 
kt*v  t-«  all   rciipoii  and   philosophy.     Soch 
wr»-  U>   t»*   dimovervd    in   Hebrew 
rightly  undrrOood.  miikl  confute 
im  in.  ami  I'Vfi)  <»thi-r  enuncoua  "ism."     By 

1  >*#  **«?  •  .a  hu  JTWat  i 
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consonants  and  ejection  of  vowels  as  being  of  human  invention, 
anything  could  be  proved :  the  falsity  of  Newton's  law  of 
gravity  could  be  demonstrated  from  Moses ;  the  Logos  could 
be  shown  to  have  stood  on  Jacob's  ladder;  and  the  Trinity 
could  be  found  in  the  cherubim.  Smitten  by  this  alluring 
theory,  Episcopal  ministers  in  the  North  adopted  the  crypto- 
gram, and  pored  reverently  over  the  ex -riding  purveyors 
Dissertation  on  the  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles,  and  his  Moses 
Prmcipia.  The  parson  of  Linshart  and  his  brethren  bought 
grammars  to  study  Hebrew,  in  order  to  discover  mystical 
aenae  or  nonsense  in  the  divine  original  They  would  meet  over 
their  toddy  at  each  other's  houses,  and  discuss  in  Buchauese 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  losing  their  way  and  their  temper  in  high 
debate  over  some  wondrous  interpretation  of  a  divine  conun- 
drum. Worse  still,  on  Sundays  they  would  puzzle  their  humble 
congregations  with  strange  exegesis,  and  fling  Hebrew  roots  at 
their  bewildered  heads.  To  ignore  the  great  key  to  Holy 
Writ  was  considered  a  mark  of  hopeless  stupidity.  w  Have 
yon  read  the  works  of  John  Hutchinson,  Esquire?"  or 
•Julius  Bates?"  or  "Holloway's  Originals f"  an  old  Dean 
would  ask  a  young  minister,  and  when  the  answer  "  no  "  came 
to  each  question,  he  would  gaze  in  pity  on  the  unfortunate  man, 
and  say  contemptuously,  "  Ah,  ye  are  na  far  through/'  *  It 
never  struck  these  good  souls  as  at  all  surprising  that  a 
providence,  however  inscrutable,  should  wrap  up  soul-saving 
meanings  so  carefully  that  the  world  could  never  find  them, 
until  they  were  discovered  by  the  land-agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  expounded  by  Buchan  parsons.  Even  Mr. 
Skinner  had  his  sense  of  humour  numbed  by  the  convincedness 
of  this  system.  He  studied,  preached,  yea,  printed  and  pub- 
lished it.  The  fact  that  he  and  his  brethren  never  agreed 
in  their  interpretations  might  spoil  their  tempers,  but  it  never 
impaired  their  faith. 

Skinner  passed  a  busy  life :  if  he  was  merry  he  wrote 
songs  for  his  friends;  if  he  was  angry  he  wrote  sarcastic 
verses  and  caustic  epigrams  on  his  enemies;  if  he  was 
polemical  he  wrote  pamphlets;  whrn  he  was  theological  he 
wrote  on  Jacob's  thrilling  prophecy  of  the  non-departure  of 
1  Walker's  Life  qf  Skintur,  p.  i*4. 
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The  merry  songs  of  : 
community  be  hehmgad  to,  hot 
wet  to  whom  all 
— that  wm  the  body  of 
Ralph  Erskine.     The 
th*  G<*pei  SumtuU  by  the  latter  dii 
\ehlj  the  Marmc  of  Dinai/y 
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A  little  hamlet  called  Kinneswood,  in  Kinross-shire,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  "  Lomond  "  hills  overlooking  Loch  Leven — a 
row  of  thatched  cottages  with  ash-trees.  There  was  a  quaint, 
old-world  air  about  Kinneswood, — "  Kinnaskit,"  as  the  people 
called  it, — the  weavers  busy  with  their  rattling  looms,  the 
wives  spinning  at  their  doors,  and  both  men  and  women  in  the 
evening  employed  in  knitting  stockings  at  the  firesides.  In 
this  village  Michael  Bruce  was  born  in  1746,  and  there  he 
went  home  to  die  in  1767,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old. 
His  name  to-day  is  known  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo/'  which  another  poet  has  claimed  as  his  own. 
His  father,  who  plied  a  weaver's  loom,  was  a  seceder  of  the 
Seceders,  being  an  elder  in  the  congregation  of  good  Mr. 
Thomas  Main  of  Orwell,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Antdburgher  body  for  holding  that  Christ  died  for  all  men — 
which  was  after  all  a  doctrine  only  mildly  comforting,  seeing 
that  the  elect  alone  could  be  saved.  The  father,  enriched  by  the 
bequest  of  £11  sterling,  resolved  to  send  his  son  to  college 
that  he  might  become  a  Seceder  minister,  for  the  boy's 
prayers  when  he  conducted  family  worship,  filled  listeners 
with  devout  admiration.  So  in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh, 
nourished  on  paternal  stores  of  oatmeal,  he  lived,  attending 
classes,  but  reading  English  poetry  with  avidity  from  books 
friends  lent  him,  and  buying  others  with  earnings  of  his 
teaching.  In  1765,  when  he  returned  from  college,  he  parted 
with  his  treasured  books — some  he  sold  from  poverty,  others 
— his  Shakespeare  and  Pope — he  sent  secretly  to  a  friend  from 
fear  of  discovery ;  for  to  a  staunch  Antiburgher  these  were 
heinous  works.  That  in  the  vacation  he  should  read  profane 
fiction  like  the  Faerie  Queene,  as  he  herded  the  sheep  on  the 
Lomond  hills,  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  covenanting 
folk,  who  mourned  that  the  devout  .Rev.  Salph  Erskine  played 
on  a  "  wee  sinfu'  fiddle.'1  When  college  was  over  he  taught  in 
the  summer  months  at  a  roadside  school  at  Gairney — a 
hallowed  spot  with  Seceders,  for  there  the  first  Associate 
Presbytery  was  formed  in  a  saintly  ale-house.  The  school 
— which  in  his  youth  the  famous  seceder  Mr.  John  Brown  had 
taught — was  but  an  old  disused  hut,  a  few  deals  on  blocks 
of  wood  serving  as  the  benches.     Twenty  children,  offspring  of 
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is  professor  in  the  humble  Theological  hall  of  his  Synod, 

consisted  of  one  small  room,  where  he  delivered  prolix 

a  on  Pike's  Cases  of  Conscience,  the  Marrow  of  Divinity, 

te  Confession  of  Faith,  to   a   poor,  threadbare,  earntist 

"who  paid  as  fees  five  shillings  a  session.     Well-to-do 

Wats  to  the  sturdy  sect  received  these  divinity  students 

heir  houses,  would  give  thera  food,  arid  occasionally  old 

ss.     Some  of  these  farmers  could  look  back  to  bygone 

when  great  lights  of  their  body,  like  the  great  Dr*  John 

TO  or  the  saintly  Dr.  George  Lawson,  had  got  free  lodging 

i  them,  and  would  point  out  proudly  the  "prophet's  chamber/' 

tie  they  had  burned  the  midnight  candle.     It  was  a  curious, 

$al  life  those  old  dissenting  ministers  lived. 

Michael  Bruce,  when  his  professor  concluded  his  lectures, 

Uid  employment  at  Forest  Mill  near  Tillicoultry — then  a 

eary  moorland  tract — where,  beside  a  few  cottages,  stood  the 

&00I,  a  low-roofed  hut  with  damp  earthen  floor.      In  the 

Oval  the  delicate,  ill-fed  lad  taught,  standing  on  a  board  to 

toep  his  feet  from  the  wet  ground.1     At  this  dreary  abode, 

ffhere  he  had  to  teach  M  a  dozen  blockheads  for  bread/'  Michael 

iras  busy  with  his  reading,  and  busy  writing  M  Loch  Leven/* 

lis  longest,  but  not  very  inspired,  poem.     When  winter  came 

le  was  forced  to  return  to  his  father's  house — trudging  with 

ireary,  feeble  steps  the  twenty  miles.     His  poverty,  his  labours, 

lis  want  of  comforts  and  care  had  ruined  a  frame  naturally 

ragile.     All  hope  of  a  long  life  was  gone  ;  and  among  his 

amily  he  was  content  to  linger  out  the  few  remaining  months 

>f  his   short  life.     Not  long  was  there   to  be  seen  in  the 

reaver   village    the    slender    lad,   with   narrow   chest,    high 

ihoulders,  and  white,  pallid  face  and  long  yellow  hair3 

The  dying  poet  now  was  back  in  the  cottage,  round  which 
lis  thin  hands  trained  the  honeysuckle,  gazing  out  of  the 
rindow  as  he  thought  out  new  verses,  or  copied  out  old  ones, 
?hich  he  intended,  if  he  had  time  and  money,  to  publish 
>efore  he  died.  Spring  had  come,  the  birds  were  singing  in 
he  hedgerows,  the  dour  ash-trees  were  bursting  into  leaf,  when 

1  M'Kelvie's  Loch  Leven  and  other  Poem*  of  M*  Bruce,  with  Life;  Form*  uf 
f.  Bruce,  veith  Life,  by  Grossart 

*  Groastrt's  Bruce' '$  Poems,  with  Me\  Mr,  p,  11. 
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Aad  the  mak  gm 

Tkmlslmsilsq 
Wbem  dssftli  **ll 
Rett  ia  the  hops  of  sa 
Till  the  long  migkt  k  |M 

On  the  4th  of  July  1767 
in  his  bad,  only  twenty-out  yean  old. 

Here  now  begins  *  litanry 
been  many  months  dead  when  om  day  a 
college  companion,  came  to  Kianeewoa 
This  was  John  Logan,  tutor  to  Sir  Jofcft 
a  clever,  uncouth  yoong  man  of  ninofeeai 
family  were  dissatisfied  with  the  BUM  «f 
whom  Dr.  Blair  had  recommended,  the  divine  a 
it  was  a  scholar  and  not  a  daaemg-NStar  d 
the  jouuk  gentleman." '     To  his  keeping 
a  leuthern-covered  quarto,  in  which  Miehasl  had 
his  verses,  were  entrusted  by  the  frthor,  that  ths| 
published     Time  passed  and  nothing  waa  heard  ef 
.it  la*t.  in    1770,  a  little  Tolume 
avrt.ni/n.-r,  //y  MtcJuui  Brua.      In  l 
turn*-*!.    "T.i    make    up  a  miscellany 
•lilfrn-ut    author*    are    inserted,   all   of 
unlit*  <li-4iituu.»  of  merit     The  reader  of 
tinipii-ih  them  from  thoee  by  Mr.  Bvwee, 
Ikarticuliinmni    by   any   mark."      This   waa 

rv»li'n  uf  u*u*  "  were  to  distinguish  the  pease  hy 
whom  th«*y  hmi  never  heard,  or 
knew  nothing,  among  the  auonjumns  vanss  WW  a 
1  Sir  J.  hitw-Uir'a  Q*Ttmmdmm>  L 
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question.  Six  copies  of  the  meagre  volume  were  sent  to  the 
poet's  father,  by  whom  it  was  looked  at  with  dismay.  The 
pons  youth  had  written  devotional  verses,  and  hymns  in  imita- 
tion of  Ralph  Erskine's  Gospel  Sonnets,  which  had  been  sung  in 
tillage  class.  They  were  not  thera  The  old  man  burst  into 
tears,  exclaiming  "  Where  are  Michael's  Gospel  Sonnets  ?  "  He 
Nfc  forth  for  Edinburgh,  called  at  Logan's  rooms  in  Leith 
Wynd,  and  there  the  irate  weaver  was  shown  a  few  loose 
pipers,  rude  draughts  of  verse,  and  when  he  asked  for  the 
leathern  book,  he  was  told  that  the  servants  had  singed  fowls 
with  it  So  matters  remained  till  1781,  when  Poems  by  Mr. 
John  Logan,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Leith,  was  published.  The 
•eoeder  farmer's  son,  who  had  been  class-mate  of  Bruce,  had 
blossomed  into  a  popular  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
En  this  volume,  eleven  out  of  the  seventeen  pieces  in  Bruef* 
Fo$ms  were  inserted  as  Logan's  own — leaving  only  six  to  have 
been  by  his  friend  and  the  other  "  different  authors  M  spoken  of 
fan  the  old  preface.  Folk  in  the  poet's  village,  it  is  said,  were 
mazed  when  they  saw  the  fine  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  appro- 
priated by  the  minister;  remembering  having  seen  it  in  the 
vanished  quarto,  and  having  heard  it  recited  from  the  father's  lips. 
One  gentleman  had  seen  a  letter  from  Michael,  saying;  "You 
will  think  me  ill-employed,  for  I  am  wilting  a  poem  about  a 
gowk  " 1  (cuckoo).  What  can  be  said  in  Logan's  favour  is  that 
be  claimed  it ;  that  some  one  had  seen  it  in  his  handwriting — 
though  not  before  Bruce's  death ;  that  local  tradition  or  legend 
is  of  doubtful  worth ;  and  that  village  weavers  would  be  apt 
to  magnify  a  local  poet's  claims.  One  is  between  two  straits 
— alike  unwilling  to  deprive  the  poet  of  his  one  claim  to 
immortality  and  to  deprive  his  editor  of  his  claim  to  an  ode 
and  to  honesty.2  Certainly,  if  Logan  wrote  this  poem,  he 
wrote  better  when  he  was  a  lad  than  ever  he  did  as  a  man. 
Astonishment  also  arose  in  Einnesswood  at  finding  among  the 
Poems  of  John  Logan  hymns  which  people  said  had  been  sung 
in  their  village  as  Michael  Bruce's  compositions.  Did  Logan 
play  false  ? 

1  M'Kelvie,  p.  114. 

*  On  this  everlasting  controversy  sec  M'Kelvie's  Life  of  Bruce  ;  papers  by 
Shairp,  Laing,  and  Small  ;  Grossart's  Memoir  of  Bruce,  pp.  50-110.  Dr. 
Robertson  of  Dalmeny  said  he  did  not  see  the  Ode  among  Bruce's  MSS. 
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John  Logan,  who  wan  bora  in  174S*  i 
the  Burgher  ministry,  enteral  the 
soon  hffffmif  notable  fiot  Utsrar  i 
minister  of  Sooth  Letth,  he  gave 
of  History  "  in  St  Mary's  Chapel,  which  was*  i 
literary  life  of  Edinburgh.     Hymna  by  ] 
Paraphrases  in  worship.      His  piny 
played  in  Edinboigh.  end  proved  n 
rehearsed  in  Cerent  Theatre,  it  vat 
political  doctrines  were  scented  in  the  epseahse  ef 
His  poems  in  1781,  oontahri 
brought  more  reputation,  and 
burgh  called  to  see  the  anther  of  the  Ode  hn  | 
But  soon  the  eloquent  preacher  a 
drinking  habits,  and,  resigning  his 
£40,  passed  on  to  London,  warmly 
Smith.     There  he  became  a  literary 
of  Ancient  History,  published  under  th 
who   bought  it  from   him;   publishing  n 
charges  against  Warren  Hearings,  i 
Stockdale  in  a  prosecution.     He  died  in  17M,  i 
fifty -one — "of  a   broken   b 
the  many  manuscripts  left  behind 
poems,  essays,  two  volumes  of  his 
hi*    friends,  which  have  literary 
KifU  his  popular  "  Braes  of  Yarrow ' 
it  the  jwor  nchoolmaster  lad  of 
dissipated    clerical    failure    who    wrote   the 
Cuckoo"? — 


8**#t  bird,  thy  fcownr  h 
Thy  tky  u  ertr  claw ; 

Thou  bsi(  no  morrow  in  thy 
Ho  winter  in  thy  yssr* 


Roam 

At  th«*  mid. !li»  «»f  the  century,  in  a 
th«*  "Tap  and  Feather*,"  in  the 
W tilt. i in  FtT^iiHimii,  hook- keeper  to  a 
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was  then  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  situated  in  a 
flat  reached  by  a  "  scale "  staircase,  where  a  few  silks  gave 
dignity  to  the  stock  consisting  of  "Musselburgh  stuffs/' 
*  Holland  checks,"  and  "  Dutch  ticks."  The  book-keeper,  on  a 
wage  of  £20,  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  employed  herself  in 
spinning,  was  able  in  his  poor  lodging,  rented  for  thirty 
■hillings  a  year,  to  maintain  a  large  family.  Yet  Fergusson 
and  his  wife  each  came  of  a  good  stock;  there  flowed  in 
their  ill-thriven  veins  blood — not  too  generous — which  was  of 
good  degree ;  for  in  those  days  in  Scotland  poverty  and  wealth, 
rank  and  trade  were  brothers;  and  the  barber  could  often 
claim  kindred  with  the  laird  whose  face  he  shaved  In  the 
Cowgate  lodging,  on  the  5th  of  September  1750,  Eobert 
Fergusson  first  saw  the  light — not  that  there  was  much  to  see 
in  that  dingy  dwelling.  The  father  sent  his  weakly  son  to  the 
High  School,  where  for  three  and  sixpence  a  quarter  sons  of 
lords  and  shopkeepers,  judges  and  weavers,  got  a  sound 
education  in  Latin.  The  son  of  the  draper's  clerk  had  as 
schoolmates  James  Boswell,  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Lord  Rosslyn,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  many 
others  of  quality.1  He  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he  got 
a  bursary  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  boys  of  the  name  of 
Fergusson,  which  had  as  its  condition  that  they  should  be 
educated  at  Dundee  Grammar  School  and  thereafter  at  St 
Andrews  University. 

It  was  in  October  1764  that  fiobert  Fergusson  presented 
himself  at  St.  Andrews  and  was  admitted  as  a  bursar  to  St 
Salvator  College.  It  was  a  curious,  thrifty  life  that  the 
students  spent  in  the  shabby  academic  courts.8  St  Salvator 
common  hall  was  a  damp  vault  with  earthen  floor  and  cob- 
webbed  roof.  There  were  dinner- tables  for  the  students — 
with  fare  consisting  of  bread,  eggs,  and  fish  three  times  a 
week ;  beef  and  cabbage  with  ale  the  other  four.  Tables 
were  set  for  students  of  different  grades — for  the  *  primers," 
sons  of  lords  and  landlords,  in  their  fine  gowns,  who  had 
paid    the   high   fees   of   six   guineas;    the  "secunders,"  sons 

1  Orosaart's  Life,  of  Fergusson,  p.  41  ;  Campbell's  Introd.  Scottish  Poetry. 
*  R«v.   C.  Rogers's   Autobiography,  p.   14  ;   Grienon's   Delineations  <tf  St. 
Andrews. 
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of    minium    and    smaller    kink,  viftk 
trimmed;  and  the  "toman,"  tobad  in 
their  humble  fee  of  a  gainea  ami  n 
boarder  at  the  high  table  had'OM  thM  *  m  Ud 
motchkin  of  milk,  to  be  carried  la  Ua  ^kamkm  If  I 
servers  H ;  while  the  boiaar,  by  a  fine  i 
of  a  aoone  with  a  mutchkin  of  mOk  or  al%  i 
to  the  pantry  himaelf  and  carry  it  to  Ua  c 
it  there."     For  dinner  -  half  a  aoone  ami  a  wm*M*  of  I 
and  for  sapper  half  a  loaf  and  one 
milk  or  ale  were  exactly  allotted, 
hall  were  chambera  in  which  the 
feet  square,  with  a  little  bed-olooot  for  tw* 
there   was   none   for  poorer 
would  try  to  keep  oat  the  fraot 
bodies,  and  by  wearing  Shetland  gkwes  to ; 
red  with  cold.     The  Hebdomader — the 
turn  for  a  week  to  superintend  the 
rooms  at  nine  at  night  and  five  in  the 
order  and  propriety  were  observed ;  and  wksa 
bell  rang  all  must  be  preaent  for  prayea,  i 
time  for  classes  under  a  fine  of  twopence 
sixpence  (srx  asnbus)  for  absence,  which  the  ' 
to  aid  his  meagre  nalary.    On  college  I 
throve  much  better  than  in  his 
home.     If  the  colleges  were  mean  and  dtrty- 
•likfuiti«Nl  by  the  name  of  Foricarins,  did  Ua  dnty 
th<*  town  iuelf  was  worse.     Its  population  of 
iu.«tly  i'll«*  and  poor,  its  harbour  was  dilepidaSad.  in  iisi 
>;.!♦>   by   miIi*  w««re  fttraw- thatched  cottages,  old 
tniroH  uf  Htat«*ly  day*,  and  two-storeyed 

fon'Htuir* "  jutting  into  the  unpeved  I 

r>»|«  i  if  krr.tMi,   ffitiliflfd   by  the 

•  l«'»r--      hi    foul    wither   the   people 
•tr|#jnnij-!itoin'?*   ovrr   'treoms  of 
I>  -ubtli ■««  it  h.Ml  i*v«*n  ooiuideiebly  improved  fl 

•  f  tli«*  iriiturv.  whon  it  was  little  mors  than  a 
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a  street,  according  to  contemporary  report,  was  adorned 
i  "  dunghills  which  are  exceedingly  noisome  and  ready  to 
st  the  air,  especially  at  those  seasons  when  herring -guts 
exposed  in  them." 

Within  the  College  was  Dr.  Robert  Watson,  who  taught 
ic,  and  was  known  afar  for  his  History  of  Philip  IL, 
ch  gained  even  the  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he 
jrtained  in  1773,  on  his  memorable  journey.  *  1  take  great 
ght  in  him,"  he  was  pleased  to  say  of  the  historian,  who 
then  become  Principal  of  the  University.1  In  the  chair  of 
oral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  was  William  Wilkie, 
>  uncouth  man  of  genius,  who  was  the  delight  of  his  friends 
an  astonishment  to  the  public  Whenever  the  classes  were 
*  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad  would  be  off  in  his  plough- 
l's  dress,  with  his  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  on  his  way  to  his 
is,  for  he  was  as  much  interested  in  turnip  as  iu  Greek  roots, 
otatoes  as  in  fluxions.  To  this  kindest  of  souls  and  most 
ntric  of  mortals  Fergusson  clung.  The  shabby,  frail  lad 
Id  copy  out  his  master's  lectures  for  him,  and  the  grotesque 
esaor  would  take  him  to  his  farm — the  one  full  of  fun  and 
c>  the  other  bubbling  over  with  learning  and  ponderous 
ary  and  humour. 

Robert  Fergusson  early  showed  his  gift  for  writing  verse ; 
composed  two  acts  of  an  inevitable  tragedy  on  Sir  William 
[lace,  and  perpetrated  satires.2  When  he  was  dead,  legends 
e  told  of  boyish  pranks,  over  which  his  biographers  shook 
r  grave,  dull  heads.     One  especially.     He  sometimes  acted 

BoswelTs  Johnson  (ed.  Hill),  v.  59. 

He  was  only  fifteen  when  his  Elegy  ou  L'ro feasor  David  Gregory,  his  Into 
nor  of  Mathematics,  was  composed,  in  the  faroimte  stanza  of  Scots  elegy 
Sempill  to  Burns : 

Now  mourn  ye,  college  masters  a*  1 
And  frae  your  een  a  tear  let  fa', 
Fara'd  Gregory  death  has  U'en  awa* 

Without  remeid. 
The  skaith  ye've  met  wi's  nae  thai  «mV 

Sin'  Gregory's  deid, 

Great  'casion  hae  we  a*  to  i»«(<p. 

And  deed  our  skins  iu  mourning  deep  ; 

For  Gregory  death  will  fairly  keep* 

To  tak'  his  nap  ; 
He'll  till  the  Resurrection  jlocp 

As  sound's  a  tap. 
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as  precentor  in  the  College  chapel,  leading  i 
it  wis  his  duty  in  that  capacity  tu  rad  mm  ' 


V     ill     11  J' 


written  request  for  tk 
in  distress,  which 
demand    One  day  p 
before  the  laat  preyi 
drawl:    " Remember  1 
present]  of  whom  from  U> 
appears  small  hopes  t*f  ra* 
regents  scowled,  and  I 
the  culprit     Other 
rebukes  from  the  gim  vtr  pn 
bility  of  the  young  scamp 
biographers  deplore  with 
While  at  College  be 
of  which  two  of  his  greets 
bat,  fortunately  for  t 
was  ended  by  the  death  of  hii 
to  his  widowed  mother,  who 
Land  eked  oat  a  li* 


— very  spare — room 


An  ei 
to   a    prosperous  uncle,    a 
shire,  ended  in  (ailur>-      What  i 
verse*  ?  or  his  pious  tuldreai 
servants   who  could    not 


to  die  kirk  mm 
preached  to  them  fro      a  peat  stack  till 
their  eyes?      He  was   uselev 
hi*  clothes  and  his  unrfos 
■  allnl  in  ti»  see  my  I 
he  wa.H  dismissed  from  the  house. 
nfl"  t«»  ;i  n»M^ ht»ourin ;  ale-fafmse  and  wr 
t<>  hn  und',     A  sovereign  SM  tSftt  < 
with  Iilh  pride  and  hta  money  in  bis 
••ore    au«l    indicant   to   Edinburgh. 

ifili*tiilf«i  rajver 

W-  nt-st  find  him— appointed  by  the  sM  of  Hi 
lueti-b     aeli-tk  in  the  Commissary  ClsATs 

1  >.rte.i*4i«  /wni,  imu.  vita  UfcefAsriMt  ^  ML 
1  irviag's  ^vw  y  r 


Hjr  |  entilMtoo  of  Mi-  lUelmrn,  from  Uis  htintkim  by  U 
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to  copy  deeds,  wills,  decreets,  and  declarators  of  marriages  for  bo 
much — or  so  little — a  page.  Of  old  it  had  been  at  **  one  plack 
a  page  " ;  in  his  time  it  was  still  small,  for  there  are  farthings 
mentioned  in  his  memoranda  of  earnings,  such  as  a  deed  at 
elevenpence  farthing.  The  office  was  in  Parliament  Close, 
consisting  of  a  little  room  about  ten  feet  square,  which  was 
reached  by  a  dark  winding  stair,  at  the  risk  of  falling  at 
every  step.  There  the  Commissaries — one  of  them  a  cousin 
of  Tobias  Smollett — sat,  deciding  on  wills,  decreets,  and  de- 
clarations.1 The  lad  stuck  to  his  work,  and  so  punctual  was 
he,  that  it  was  said  his  coming  round  the  corner  on  the  way  to 
the  office  was  a  mark  of  time  surer  than  the  Tron  clock.  The 
pay  being  miserable,  the  lad  tried  to  earn  a  little  more  money 
by  teaching  sword-play  to  a  few  pupils — he  boasts  of  having 
eight2  In  his  garret,  as  he  sat  over  Pope  and  Shenstone  or 
Somerville's  Chase,  he  forgot  his  troubles,  poverty,  and  cold, 
for  reading  poetry  was  his  chief  pleasure.  There  were  other 
pleasures,  too,  in  the  evening  hours,  when  shops  were  shut, 
and  men  were  gathering  in  the  taverns,  and  over  oysters, 
rizzared  haddocks,  and  ale,  merriment  was  loud  and  songs 
were  jovial  There  the  threadbare  clerk  was  often  seen. 
He  was  poor — miserably  fpoor— but  the  entertainment  was 
cheap ;  convivial  cronies  were  kind — unkindly  kind— to  the  lad 
who  would  amply  repay  their  hospitality  by  jcJts,  over  which 
they  roared,  and  staves,  to  which  they  clattered  their  tankards 
in  thunderous  chorus.3  At  Lucky  Middlemist's  in  the  Cowgate, 
or  in  the  little  room  of  John  Bowie's  tavern,  nicknamed  the 
"  Coffin,"  the  drudgery  of  the  day  was  forgotten  in  the  festivity 
of  the  night.  The  thin,  pale-faced  lad  would  stay  with  his 
friends,  and  often  outstay  them  to  join  other  relays  of  con* 
vivialists;  and  he  would  sing  with  his  rich  voice  Mallet's 
"  Birks  of  Invermay,"  to  charm  a  toping  crew  to  maudlin  senti- 
ment. Up  to  every  prank,  having  wagered  one  evening  that  he 
would  sell  a  bundle  of  ballads  in  two  hours,  he  set  forth  from 
Dowie's  inn  (whose  guests  made  riotous  at  night  Libertou's 
Close,  where  the  "  Man  of  Feeling  "  was  born),  wrapped  in  an 

1  Topham's  Letters  frmn  Edirdntryh,  f>,  299, 

*  Fergusson's  Poem8t  with  Lift*  p.  *9. 

J  living's  Life  of  Fergusson;  Gromarta  EoUri  /W^iunhl 
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old  greetooet,  a  scratch  wig,  down  1 
ballads,  parleying  with  the  crowd  tl 
want  by  doseos,  and  rejoining  his 
and  the  proceeds* 

All  the  musicians  ia  St 
friends,  and  long  years  altar  the 
favourite    in   Edinburgh — would    In 
emotional  way,  as  ha  spoke  of  the 
Eager  for  the  play  and  a  favourite  with 
to  be  seen  in  the  "Shakespeare's  hoc," 
allowed  free  sccess     his  face  aim  with 
the  front  of  the  box  in  his  exuberant  deHgfct; 
evening  when,  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Amsb 
performed,  with  three  soogi  by 
imagined  the  applause  came  forth  Mi  aa  * 
music  or  the  singing  of  the  gnat 
poor  words.1 

In  February  1771,  in  the    WmMf 
very  robust  rival  to  the  old  Scois 
Walter  Kuchiinian,  the  son  of  the  know  eli 
paragraph  appeared :  M  We  have 
pastorals  under  the  tides  of  *  1 

written  by  a  young  gentleman  of  this  plane,  the  sifts  of  1 
appear*  as  natural  and  picturesque  aa  thai  of 
ones  hitherto  published."  They  appealed,  hot  is 
was  as  little  trace  of  nature  as  of  art. 
man,"  in  fact,  seemed  a  failura  But  in  Jsaewsy  1H1 
apjn -ami  wwcs  called  M  Daft  Days,"  and 
"  Kl.-v  on  the  IVath  of  .Scots  Musie,"  whieh  i 
h«ui  arrived  porim-snint?  the  craft  and  humour  of 
Th.a  #■!!•  r.itii'ii  hail  wvn  nothing  like  these*- wst  pmfc  fcsl 
m«y  \»!tli  htitn<>ur(  nimble  in  rhyme,  vivid  in  spoesai  flesbel 
•  ven*  turn.  Suro-Mive  numbers  of  the  stupid  aid  mepawi 
w» rv  i*!i1i\«!hh1  by  other  poems  from  this  unhwsww  ta*i— 
<\dhr  ojmit.;'"  Itraid  Ctaith."  mTht  Faramr'a  Is^a*  B» 
i.nul»m  M'M  rapidly,  to  the  surprise  of  the  papism** 
■  upturned  u*  a  fnpd  rerej>tion  from  the  public  An  was* 
*•  rv  (InubwiI  in  ivin*  tavern  and  club  and  suppoMsAft*  *ni 
»  (;m**ri  (  luJ+tt  /W*jm,  p.  •?  .  Ilftffirt  Ja>  CaBAa^W  Jha\  |v  lift 
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won  a  wider  fame  when  a  little  volume,  "  Poems  by  Robert 
Fergusson,  price  two  shillings  and  sixpence/1  was  published  by 
subscription,  with  a  dedication — without  permission — to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  the  banker.  That  gentleman  was  the  admirer 
of  Dr.  Beattie'8  whiffling  Minstrel,  but  he  never  acknowledged 
by  a  word  or  a  guinea  this  far  brighter  genius  who  had  craved 
his  patronage.  Fifty  pounds,  however,  were  gained  by  the  book 
(more  than  double  what  Burns  was  to  get  for  his  Kilmarnock 
edition),  and  as  the  money  jingled  in  bis  pocket  the  young 
author  said,  "  My  poor  mother  shall  have  her  full  share  of 
this " ;  and  she  had,  for  her  love  was  first  with  him.  Fools 
flattered  him,  and  as  they  pronounced  him  far  superior  to 
Bamsay,  he  would  exclaim,  "  This  is  not  praise,  it  is  folly ! " 
"  Mr.  Robert " — old  Miss  Ruddiman  would  say  long  afterwards 
— "  was  a  dear,  gentle,  modest  creature ;  his  pale  cheeks  would 
flush  with  girlish  pink  at  a  compliment" 

From  1771  to  1772,  from  month  to  month,  verses 
appeared  in  the  Magazine,  and  the  poet  got  gifts  of  suits  of 
clothes — one  for  week-days,  another  for  Sunday  wear — which 
reveals  more  of  the  poverty  of  the  poet  than  the  munificence 
of  the  publisher.  After  all,  his  was  but  a  thriftless,  aimless 
Ufa  There  seemed  no  prospect  of  rising  above  his  humble 
post ;  for  he  had  no  steady  ambition  for  anything  higher.  With 
fame  and  flattery  and  foolish  patrons,  with  a  sociable  nature, 
a  fragile  constitution,  and  a  facile  temperament,  temptations 
proved  too  strong  for  that  weak  will  of  his.  By  day  Edin- 
burgh citizens  had  their  " meridians,"  and  their  "whets"  at 
night ;  they  had  their  tavern  meetings  in  festive  gangs,  when 
merchants,  clerks,  thriftless  lawyers,  and  rakish  writers  were 
glad  of  the  company  of  the  good-natured,  clever  fellow  who 
sang  at  a  word,  and  could  turn  a  smart  verse  more  easily  than 
they  at  night  could  turn  a  corner.  It  was  delightful  for 
himself,  when  "  deeds  "  and  "  decreets,"  over  which  his  fingers 
ached,  were  laid  aside  for  the  day,  to  leave  his  squalid  home 
and  set  forth  as  dusk  fell,  hearing  friendly  greetings  of 
44  Weel,  Rab  ! "  and  to  meet  thirsty  admirers  in  a  cosy  tavern ; 
to  join  jovial  souls  at  the  Pandemonium  Club,  in  a  subterranean 
oyster  cellar,  or  at  the  Gape  Club,  at  the  Isle  of  Man  Arms, 
in  the  narrow  Craig's  Close,  where,  with  his  friend  Woods  the 
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the  minister,  surrounded  by  suggestive  tombstones,  made  a 
few  remarks  on  mortality — for  he  had  a  professional  propensity 
for  improving  the  occasion.  He  remarked  that  soon  they 
should  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  that  it  were  well  in  time  to 
prepare  for  eternity.  If  any  impression  at  all  waa  made  on 
Fergusson  by  the  little  incident,  he  returned  to  town  and  to 
the  old  mirth  again.  Yet  this  interview  with  a  most  genial 
old  divine,  which  took  place  in  1772,  has  been  represented 
as  the  cause  of  the  poet's  final  despair  and  madness,  and  the 
"  damnatory  creed  "  of  Calvin  has  been  damned  as  the  incite- 
ment to  his  religious  melancholy  two  years  after — quite  a 
gratuitous  indignation.1 

It  was  not  till  July  1774  that  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury:  "Many  lovers  of  poetry  will  feel 
regret  to  know  that  Mr.  Robert  Fergusson,  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  natural  and  humorous  poems  that  have  appeared 
of  late  years,  has  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness/'  It 
was  too  true.  Insanity  had  begun  to  dim  the  brilliant  brain, 
and  heavy  depression  fell  upon  the  light  heart.  In  despair 
he  flung  his  manuscripts  into  the  flames ;  and  he  was  heard 
to  mutter:  "There  is  one  thing  I  am  glad  of:  I  have  never 
written  a  line  against  religion."  The  Bible  which  his  mother 
had  given  him  on  his  going  to  school  in  Dundee  was  his 
companion  from  morning  till  night ;  but  it  brought  no  light  to 
his  darkness,  and  the  words  of  his  paraphrase  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Job,  which  was  quoted  in  a  time  of  gloom  by 
Robert  Burns,  expressed  his  mood  : 

Say,  wherefore  has  an  o'er-botinteotu  Heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  ? 

Occasionally  the  old  buoyancy  would  show  itself,  and  he 
would  visit  his  old  haunts  and  his  friends  the  Ruddimans  ; 
but  the  melancholy  quickly  returned-  Delusions  tortured 
him  that  he  was  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  which  had 
recently  been  committed,  of  which  the  town  was  talking ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  reprobates  who  had  crucified  the  Lord. 
Two  months  before  the  end  he  had  apent  one  lucid  evening  with 
a  few  friends ;  but  as  he  left  the  house  his  feet  caught  in  the 

1  Fergusson's  Pomu,  with  Lift*  1807, 
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to  which  u 
adjoining  the  old 
the  "Scfaellee1' (or  Cells),     la 
floor  and  straw  bode,  as  he 
one  great  cry,  which  wae 
inmates  of  the  place.     Day* 
gloomily  round  the  etJl,  pssitiag  a 
hia  bed,  proclaiming  himadf  a  Usm; 
keeper  with   gkrwing  eyes  that  ha 
"bright  minieter  of  ChriaL" 
him   stretched   on   hia   bed  of 
beseech  them  to  set  him  free 
cell  would  resound  with  aaslody,  aa> 
sang  his  "  Birka  of  Invurasay"  assi 
The  weary  days  and  nights  dragged  *m     b 
early  winter  had  set  in,  and  owe 
was  sitting  by  him,  he  asked  her  to  he 
upon    him,   murmuring   thai   hia    fsat 
He  aAked  his  sister,  "  Might  yon 
ine  *     You  cannot  imagine  how  eoasfcfteble  it 
might  fetch   your  seam   and   sew 
rnotht-r  sobbed  silently   before  him, 
f»N>r  youth  Mill  ;  M  I  am  well  eared  lor,  I 
but  it  in  cold — it  is  very  cold."     The  keeper 
timt*  t<>  leave,  and  as  they  were  about  to  go,  "Oh! 
tii'»t)i*T  - -oh*   do   not    leave  me!"  he 
«li-trn.  wA   aj>|-  .il  ringing  in  her  ean  they 
:;i*rt   a-ain        In    the  solitude   of  that   Kg) 
i >.  tnUr  1  774 — the  poor  poet  died,  only 
Three  days  later  "  a  large  company  * 
It"*,  .in*l  followed  to  the  Canongate 
i:<.l-rt   KerviiAiM.ii.  -  writer" — as  by  courtesy  he  m 
h"t  in  n  fin*ii(-e  u»  In*  Uung  an  author,  but  elorfc  la 
>li.»nly  U-f.»rv  or  just  after  hn  death  hia 
Immii   her  (wiii«»r  miu  beyond  the  sesj\  ei 
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which  would  have  enabled  her  to  bring  her  afflicted  boy  to 
her  own  fireside ;  and  soon  after  the  poet  was  dead  a  draft 
for  £100  came  from  a  gentleman  for  Fergussou,  and  ao  urgent 
invitation  that  he  would  join  turn  in  India.1  Such  is  one  of 
life's  bitter  ironies  ;  one  of  destiny's  many  fantastic  tricks- 

The  Scots  poems a  of  Eobert  Fergusaon — vivid,  humorous 
pictures  of  town  life  and  characters  and  manners,  and  also  of 
rural  ways — gain  further  interest  from  the  powerful  influence 
they  exercised  over  his  great  successor,  Robert  Burns.  It  was 
in  1784  they  seem  to  have  first  stimulated  his  admirer  to  the 
production  of  his  masterpieces — suggestiug  style  and  subjects 
and  form  of  stanza,  Robert  Fergusson,  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  had  written  better  than  Burns  wrote  at  the  same 
age;  but  whether  Fergusson  would  ever  have  risen  to  any 
much  higher  level  as  a  poet  had  he  lived,  it  is  idle  to 
conjecture,  it  is  fruitless  to  inquire :  as  a  Scots  proverb  says, 
a  It's  ill  work  chappiu1  at  a  deid  man's  yett11 3 

1  Grooarfs  Robert  Ftryuaon,  p>  130, 

*  Fergusson  s  poems  in  English  are  utterly  without  character  or  life, 
8  Which  may  be  Englished  j  M  There  is  no  use  knocking  at  &  dead  man'i 
door." 
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vividness  when  wielded  by  one  who  was  at  once  a  master  of 
his  native  speech  and  a  poet.  Very  soon  it  was  felt  that 
what  had  fast  been  becoming  a  provincial  patois  had  again 
become  a  great  written  language. 

Robert  Burns  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1759, 
in  a  clay  cottage  near  Alloway  Kirk,  in  Ayrshire,  that  crazy 
tenement  built  by  his  father  William  Burnees,  which  fell  before 
the  winter's  blast  a  week  after  the  poet's  birth.  William 
Bnrnes8  was  gardener  and  overseer  to  a  small  laird,  and  also 
farmed  on  his  own  account  a  few  acres  of  meagre  soiL  As 
time  passed  on  and  the  family  increased — Robert  was  the 
eldest  of  seven  children — there  was  difficulty  in  paying  for 
education  out  of  a  miserable  livelihood,  but  the  services  of  John 
Murdoch  could  be  got  cheap,  and  he  was  employed  by  several 
small  farmers,  with  board  and  lodging  in  their  houses  by 
rotation,  to  teach  their  families.  From  this  clever  youth,  foil 
of  literary  interest,  Robert  and  Gilbert,  young  as  they  were, 
learned  much;  Robert  gaining  from  his  teacher  a  skill  in 
grammar  and  writing,  and  a  taste  for  letters ;  learning  scrape 
of  Thomson  and  Mallet  and  Gray  and  Shakespeare  from  the 
school  -books.  When  the  father  removed  to  the  little  farm 
Mount  Oliphant,  with  "  the  poorest  land  in  Ayrshire,"  they 
still  attended  the  stimulating  Murdoch's  class  at  Alloway,  and 
when  he  went  away  the  education  was  undertaken  by  the 
impecunious  father — a  hard-headed,  stern-voiced,  keen-thinking, 
and  much-reading  man,  whose  tuition  by  the  light  of  peat  fire 
or  candle  at  nights  was,  owing  to  a  very  irascible  temper,  more 
strenuous  than  delightsome.  Home  life  was  poor  in  the  little 
two -roomed  cottage,  and  toil  hard  on  the  farm,  on  which  the 
family  did  all  the  work.  Robert  and  Gilbert,  as  each  reached 
the  age  of  thirteen,  would  weed  the  furrows  and  thresh  the 
corn;  at  fifteen  they  would  act  as  ploughman  and  shearers, 
working  from  daybreak  till  late  evening,  when  they  were  ready 
to  go  weary  to  their  chaff  beds.  The  fare,  like  the  home  life, 
was  mean  and  monotonous — sowans  and  kail  and  milk,  with 
little  variation  at  the  meals ;  no  meat  appearing  on  the  board 
except  when  a  cow  or  sheep  died  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 
They  had  few  neighbours,  and  lived  much  aloof,  but  there 
was  a  keen  life  of   intelligent    interests   among   themselves. 
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Acquaintances  would  tad  the 

reading  with  boob  aped 

serious  hoe  and  scanty  gray 

years,  would  raise 

science,  or  history — not 

Cfclvinist     Not  able  to  bay  books,  tfcey 

that   were  lent,  and  a 

Robert's  hands :  a  volume  or  two  of 

Original  Sin,  a  British  Qmrdmm>$ 

and  Herve/s  lugubrious 

th*  BibU,  and  Ramsay's  Amu,  Look*  As 

Mending,  and  a  CotUctio*  *f 

which,  says  Barns,  "  was  my  wdf  wmrnm*     I 

driving  my  cart  or  walking  to  kbow;  aaqg  tp 

verse,  carefully  noting  the 

and  fustian.     I  am  coovineed  I 

my  critic  craft,  such  se  it  is." 

when  he  studied  Latin  grammar  aw 

Murdoch  at  Ayr,  returning  with  an 

dictionary  to  acquire  those  set  Fteaofc 

to  air  with  painful  frequency  in  Us  I 

conversation.     At  home  there  was  m 

the  house  was  dominated  by  the  prassMO  off 

with  all  respect  for  his  many  quahtfca,  was 

and  by  violent  gusts  of  temper  would 

nilence.     There  was  over  that  peasant 

air,  an  atni« sphere  of  care,  debt,  and 

In  1777  the  lather 
l*)\vrty   ami   debt;    his  landlord 
ex.'irtinit  of  rvnt  and  arrears, 
Ltt«*ful  Shy  hick,  and  as  such 
"  The  Twa  Ikvs,0     But  another 
Tarlmlton  jmnnh,  «if   130 
rrltit  taut    soil       Here    Robert 
servant*  u»  their  father,  at  the 
a  year  aim!  they  had  work 
than  thi'im       No  wonder  the  post 
bin  nl>iirhiti&:  flhoiiliiem,  and  the  reeahs  of 
life  in  hi-*  iiiinnIv,  melancholy  fits  of  tsanpo 
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Yet  life  had  its  relaxations.  There  was  the  dancing 
class  at  Tarbolton,  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  father's  stem 
antipathy,  Kobert  went  when  he  was  seventeen,  to  improve  bis 
manners  and  acquaintance  with  young  folk ;  there  were  visits 
to  neighbours'  houses,  at  which  he  was  welcome,  and,  young  as 
he  was,  he  was  always  enslaved  by  some  you  tig  woman 
—  sometimes  indeed  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  for  his 
heart  was  as  tinder  when  the  sparks  alighted  from  the  eyes  of 
a  goddess  of  the  byre.  His  first  apprenticeship  in  love  and  in 
f  verse  had  begun  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  with  the  girl 
j.  with  whom  he  worked  in  the  harvest- field,  whose  charms  he 
celebrated  in  youthful  strains.     With  more  strength  he  now 

*  made  songs  for  and  about  his  favourites — not  too  subtle  for  the 

*  hearts    or  too    refined  for  the  heads   of  damsels  who  were 
?more  able  to  enjoy  the  delicate  humour  of  their  select  songs 

*  She  rose  and  let  me  in,"  or  "  The  Kirk  will  not  let  me  be  " 
than  the  laborious  efforts  of  his  Muse,  when  it  was  speaking 
English,  "I  dreamed  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 
gaily  in  the  sunny  beam."  Courtships  occupied  an  important 
place  in  rustic  life.  While  older  folk  were  snoring  the  snores 
of  the  weary  in  their  box-beds,  youths,  carrying  their  shoes  in 
their  hands,  would  creep  stealthily  out,  and  Me  off  to  the 
abodes  of  their  charmers.  Then  there  would  come  the  well- 
known  inviting  whistle,  the  tap  on  the  window-pane,  and  the 
damsel,  hastily  attired,  would  step  forth  cautiously  at  the 
"  chappin'  oot,"  and  among  the  sheaves  in  the  harvest-field, 
or  in  the  less  romantic,  more  odorous  shelter  of  a  byre, 
the  swains  cooed  their  rural  loves.  Young  as  he  was,  Eob 
was  an  adept  at  wooing,  especially  after  he  went  to  Kirkoswald 
village  to  learn  mensuration  and  dialling  from  the  school- 
master; for  in  that  place,  notorious  for  its  smuggling  and 
attendant  devil-may-care  vices,  there  were  youths  of  freer  ways 
than  about  his  home. 

A  greater  change  came  over  his  life  when,  in  178  lf 
he  went  to  learn  flax-dressing  at  Irvine.  Under  the  belief 
that  he  might  improve  his  condition  and  be  sooner  able  to 
marry  by  becoming  a  "heckler"  or  flax -dresser,  he  began 
to  learn  that  business  under  a  relation  of  his  mother's, 
whom   he   compactly  describes  as  "a  scoundrel  of  the   first 
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water.9*     He  lodged  in  a  poor  rooa  at  a 

week,  and  lived  chiefly  on  the  eupply  of 

father.      Like  Kirkoswald,  the  sea-port  «m» 

smuggling  or  M  fair  trading  "  and  free  taring ; 

of  swaggering  and  riotous  diaripataoo,"  aad 

wild  spirits,  who  could  not  oope  with  fcn 

outdo  him  in  drinking.     He  learned  man 

flax-dressing,  as  he  owns.     On  New  Yost's  Dtp  Mm 

shop   was   burned    during    s 

apprentice  was  left  without  work  and 

back  he  came  to  Trochlea,  finding 

after  his  free  and  tumultuous  life. 

found  his  waj  to  Tarbolton  when  the  day's 

to  the  masonic  meetings,  to  whose 

initiated  ;  to  the  Bachelors'  Club,  at 

once  a  month  for  mental  improvement 

at  the  frugal  charge  of  threepence. 

Burns  to  out-talk,  out-argue,  and  out 

there  were  the  "  rocking"  when 

houses,  each  girl  bringing  her 

in  older  days  had  brought  her  distaff  a 

these  meetings  still  kept  their  name); 

and  wing  and  laughed  and  flirted  as  the 

and  all  waa  brought  to  a  close  by  the 

home,  youths  earning  gallantly  the  wheel  of 

th<»  time  through  the  fields  when  " 

in  tin*  moonlight     There  were  the  merry  Halk**t*ea» 

]ov<iuh  peuny  weddings,  which  relieved  the 

••xi«t<nr.-.      Such  were  the  scenes  of  the  posts 

pl.MH-m-s  and  his  Hon'js.     On  Sundays  Boras  was  at  t 

tit*    l.in  i  finest  and  gayest  of  all,  with  the  oaly  tied 

th-  j^n-h,  his  plaid  round  his  shoulders 

I'wn  di«'UH*uig  in  the  kirk  yard  theology  with  Us 

-.m-run**  :r.»in  whtiT  |K*rv?rsity  taking  up  the 

at  Mth.-r  iinu-A  tluuutmg  his  wilder  notions^ 

by  hi«*  liiMPTH.     "  iU»tw<**n  sennowk*  while 

nut.  Ik*  aiA  hi*  mm  (anion*  went  with  the 

thr  ti»'l«U.      In  Mih  rural  lift*  he  loved  to 

wiim   *  rwr  {untiiig  fur  distinction,"  we  am 
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proud  of  his  power  of  talk,  as  he  was  proud  of  his  letter- 
writing,  and  he  could  make  love,  he  tells,  out  of  vanity  of 
ahowing  his  parts  in  courtship.  His  tongue  so  plausible  could 
speak  more  seductively  than  his  pen  could  write,  and  he  could 
make  the  damsels  follow  his  lure  as  rats  and  children  followed 
the  Piper  of  Hamelin.1 

The  sentimental  was  a  mood  dear  to  him  as  to  Sterne.  If 
we  can  imagine  a  Charles  Surface  having  really  in  his  heart  the 
noble  sentiments  which  his  brother  Joseph  bad  so  copiously 
on  his  lips,  we  should  have  the  composite  character  of  Burns 
— Eab  the  Banter  one  day,  with  the  emotions  of  a  Mr.  Harley, 
the  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  the  next.  "  My  favourite  authors  "  he 
told  Murdoch  in  1782,  "  are  of  the  sentimental  kind — such  as 
Shenstone,  particularly  his  elegies;  The  Man  of  Feeling — 
a  book  I  prize  next  to  the  Bible;  Sterne,  especially  his 
Sentimental  Journey  ;  Macpherson's  Os&ian,  etc,  These  are  the 
glorious  models  after  which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  conduct,*' 
To  model  a  character  on  Ossian  and  the  Sentimental  Journey 
was  surely  the  oddest  plan  on  which  any  mortal  ever  tried  to 
fashion  a  life.2 

The  intellectual  side  of  Burns,  however,  was  never 
suppressed  by  the  amorous.  He  read  with  avidity  books  of 
every  sort,  especially  the  poets  of  his  day,  for  many  of  whom 
he  preserved  a  persistently  exaggerated  esteem;  for  Shen- 
stone, "  whose  divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  language,  our 
nature,  and  our  species "  ;  for  the  "  immortal  Minstrel "  of 
Beattie,  and  for  Thomson's  turgid  tragedies,3  from  which  he  was 
addicted  to  quoting  fine  utterances  which  ai«  woefully  vapid. 

1  Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  htmg; 
A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  f«el ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part— 
'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  MossgeiL 

Works,  edit,  by  W«  Wallace,  i.  114, 
*  Chambers's  Burns ■,  i.  64. 

3  Ibid.  (ed.  by  Wallace),  vii.  22,  63,  66.  Hi*  quota  from  Alfred  cobiuicki 
place  lines,  which  we  trust  were  Mallet's,  that  he  M repeated  10,000  Lixnoi,"  IC 
14  nerve  his  manhood  and  steel  his  resolution  "  : 

Hear,  Alfred,  hero  of  the  state 
Thy  genius  heaven's  high  will  den-Jar*— 
The  triumph  of  the  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair, 
Is  never  to  despair  ! 
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This  literary  taste  made  him  lire  in  two 

rough,  squalid  lib  of  the  ploughm 

taste  of  his  class;   the  other  the 

the  poet,  with  the  finer  onmpanh— hip  of 

blending,  or  rather  the  conflicting,  of 

accounts  for  much  of  the  complexity  of 

career. 

In  the  Lochlea  days  Borne  wrote  litUe 
of  his  high  gifts  except  his  "  Poor  IfaOie" 
"  Mary  Moriaon."  When  using  English 
that  he  should  give  an  echo  instead  of  n 
ever,  at  his  best  when  writing  in  English,  to  ft 
it  was  a  hard  exercise  rather  than  a  real  gHL  • 
songs  gravel  me  to  death."  he  wrote  to 
his  latest  years.  "  I  have  not  thai 
as  I  have  over  my  native  language/* 
moment  he  touched  his  native  earth, 
he  gained  strength.  From  the  day  in  1784  ttoa  to 
Itobert  Fergusson's  poems,  he  saw 
He  says  somewhat  grandiloquently 
him  "  to  siring  anew  his  wildly 
emulating  vigour";  and,  as  results  ihownd.  Ad  an  to 
effect. 

Troubles  came  anew  on  the  luckless  father.  Be 
with  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  was 
U-fore  the  time  came  for  the  goods  to  to 
hf-u<ehoM  turned  adrift.  Robert  and  Gilbert  had  taton  i 
Linn.  M«»*4i*iel,  when*  they  could  affotd  shelter  and  a 
hood  fur  the  family.  Worn  out  by  cars  ai 
ruiMuiuj'ti«>ii.  William  Burnees  died  in  1784. 
•  •ii  his  (h-ath-Wil,  he  luul  amid  there  was  only  ewe  an 
tutun-  ht*  hail  any  fear.  M  Oh,  lather,  is  it  mm  yen  i 
^litl  K<)l*«rt,  and  an  the  old  man  said  "Yes**  his  na 
to  the  wintlow  with  tears  streaming  down  Us 
mipulMvo  nature,  hu  |«Mionate  will,  his 
I'i'Mtnure.  with  iili  Inn  powers  of  wild  humour. 
.1  {xTilniii  ,\itnv.  It  wu  fortunate  that  the 
l«*f"rt>  a  H4.m.l.il  urone  about  hU  sun,  who 
1  In*   \<Mr    ha«l    tn  «lo   } « nance    in   the  Uik.      A 
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reticence  would  have  become  the  culprit ;  a  little  less  of  the 
bravado  with  which  he  brazened  it  out  in  bis  u  Welcome  to 
the  Love  -  begotten  " — which  is  certainly  admirable  as  verse 
— where  he  snaps  his  fingers  with  immoral  courage  before 
decorum's  face  : 

The  mair  they  talk  I'm  kenned  the  better — 
E'en  let  them  clash. 

Burns's  attitude  towards  propriety  was  that  of  liis  brothers  of 
the  plough.  What  he  wrote  for  his  friends1  delectation  was 
what  hinds  were  saying  at  the  farm.  They  would  appear 
demurely  before  the  minister  and  congregation  to  express  their 
penitence  and  to  receive  rebuke,  and  then  go  back  to  the  farm- 
yard and  laugh  over  it  all ;  men  and  women  joining  in  loud 
guffaws  over  the  elders,  the  minister,  and  the  offenders.  Bums 
had  the  average  morals  of  his  peasant  class,  with  more  than 
the  average  success  and  variety  in  his  conquests.  "  Bab  the 
Banter/1  as  he  called  himself  jovially,  was  a  rural  Tom  Jones, 
with  all  the  good -nature  which  was  supposed  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins  with  that  class  of  heroes,  under  the  con- 
venient but  vague  ethical  code : 

The  heart's  aye  the  part  aye 
That  make  us  richt  or  wrong. 

Now  settled  at  Mossgiel,  one  mile  from  Mauchlme, 
where  the  whole  family  lived  and  worked,  Burns  proposed 
to  begin  a  new  and  sedater  life.  "  Come,  go  to,  I  will 
be  wise ! "  was  his  brave  resolution,  though  Mauchline  was 
dangerously  near,  with  cronies,  gossips,  and  taverns  to  entice 
him  on  long  dull  nights  from  home.  Seriously  he  bent  himself 
to  the  difficult  task,  gravely  he  studied  Wight  m  Husbandry, 
carefully  he  attended  markets  and  fairs,  punctiliously  he  begun 
to  keep  account-books.  But  soon  these  were  acribbled  over 
with  more  snatches  of  verse  and  song  than  entries  of  barter 
and  sale  of  grain  and  stock.  While  he  was  working  in  the 
fields  he  was  also  composing  in  his  mind-  Verses  satiric  or 
plaintive  came  according  to  his  vagrant  fancy.  At  Lochlea  he 
had  written  little ;  now  he  was  discovering  his  true  gifts  mid 
his  true  speech,  and  was  becoming  sensible  of  his  red  powers, 
though  not  to  their  full  extent.      At  hliiie,  with  the  local 
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gossip  riu^in^  in  his  rur*.  ho  found  themes  far  hu 
ecclesiastical  |»oleinics  of  tin*  didlricU  In  Arrahir*. 
in  almost  any  other  quarter,  both  people 
divided  into  two  hostile  classes — the  "old  l-?taa "  m  XM 
evangelicals,  ami  the  "  new  h^hu  "  «>r  the  fDoqVrm&m,  *M 
litfht  ministers  were  orthodox.  ausU-relj  CalruusCsc  ,  Umt 
sermons  were  full  of  Houl -searching  doc t noes  of 
total  corruption,  election  and  retribution  and  faee 
a  strong  flavour  of  hnmstone  from  the  bottomless  pa 
the  whole.  Their  oratory  was  unctuous  and  Cerrid.  ai 
soul  and  body,  though  in  prolix  discourses* "  Ume-i 
and  half-mile  graces."  For  these  attractive  palps*  ^s 
the  iieople  lov.d  them,  in  spiu-  of  the  stern  d»oplrae  «f 
sessions*  owr  their  morals  and  their  manners.  Yet  I 
usually  had  Utter  <  la  tins  u>  esteem  from  their 
piety.  Tin*  iu>n1it.iU*h(  on  the  other  hand,  left 
and  therefore  were  duhU<d  ^em-rally  by  the  b;£oCa  -  , 
and  '  Si^-iiiian^  "  .  they  preached  e%*rrjiiay  do  tie*,  and  Ifcfl* 
i<>re  wi*r«'  m>  kuamed  "  Ir^aL-tei "  and  "moralise*".  :*** 
wen-  t<>lcraiil  ami  genial,  ami  wen*  therefore  nailed  *kx." 
While  an  fvanu'tdit  .il  pre-n  ht-.i  "without  paper."  the  MrAnst 
nail  iii-  •  !;-«  n;n>i -,  wh:«  h  the  |w*>ple  pn*noun^r*i  •  d^va  * 
and  <at;:n:«'  ',  .t::l  ^•im-tiim-*  n<>  doui "  their  f-elft:  *wm^ 
wen-,  m  I1*-  «t»,.iimvy'i*  phra*a  lik«  ■  "'  cold  ws'.rr  o%+r  ••*£*  i 
ii,.iri.I«  Th«r»-  <;m  W  m«  dm;bt  th.it  :h<-  tnoder*Xr  Utf*  *tr> 
wii.i!'  \*r  tlnir  «i*  !«■■  t.*».  ui'-re  educated  and  ■  ulturvd  t£*&  »»■«■ 
n\  t!-  ■  !vv  'Mimaui*  I  < : : \  1 1 1 : t \  .softened  hard  d-ytcj* 
i'.  r  ■•:  ;..-Tkij-.  n,t..  rel.^iiin  ami  !*■•*••  •:•■*»  the  ti 
■  '  ".-.■  ■  •".  ; -  i r i _•  !..«ii  m|  ::..■  w.f1.  I  w.th-ut  I^.r^  '^fi«r 
'\  I:     w  i-    wiili    ::..it    ■  I.l.**       Ui*«**»i     zy  ^- 

i-.-l   !.i.-..r         l'.:r!.'-  i..»  \  rn  ■••:  •*::.|u;!.\        I>  fcirri 

.■.•■■■;■-■   -a  i-.  •  •    ::     ^;.t  t«- -'.:*!•■   of   \l*r    ^-.J^s^a*  if 
'I-  •■      •  !.■%•■    -1.  /    •!»•>     -i.'-uld    i!.»^    thru-     *i 

I  ■  •  ?    !;.•■     H«..j,  "  «'•    -tl;.i  ,  i#«  :  tht.r  "  hrr^s     •» 
■  j  i  ■        ' 

i  ''n'     Nli    i  •.!-.  .ij    11am '.!*  r.    th*    !*»»--  r» 

^f  .  w  \!    ■•P;«i   w  »*    |r\M>l    )*A»\   '••£    f  r- u^  - 

:i    !»«     ■  hai^e    *4     f»:ii^    imv--*-*     ! 
m  ^"■-.  v"  ■  I  '.imilr  w  -rshi^     .  «  lip 
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Auld,  the  minister,  most  austere  of  disciplinarians,  and  bis 
docile  elders.  Later  he  was  accused  of  the  heinous  crime  of 
directing  his  gardener  to  dig  potatoes  on  the  Lord's  Day.  He 
was  even  heard  to  whistle  on  a  Fast  Day,  and  to  say  ff  damn  it " 
before  the  minister's  very  face.  Mr,  Hamilton  appealed  against 
his  censure  to  the  Presbytery,  which,  being  largely  composed  of 
moderates,  acquitted  him.  Naturally,  Burns  took  the  side  of 
his  friend  and  landlord :  he  liked  the  moderates  for  their 
common -sense,  having  no  love  for  an  austerity  from  which 
he  himself  had  suffered  at  Tarbolton,  when  doing  penance  for 
his  fault  When  two  coarse  "  old  light "  ministers,  named 
Bussell  and  Moodie,  fell  out,  quarrelled  in  the  public  road,  and 
vilified  each  other  about  a  parish  boundary  before  a  delighted 
audience  in  the  Presbytery,  with  full  strength  of  lung  and 
language,  Burns  satirised  the  event  in  his  "  Holy  Tuilzie,  or 
the  Twa  Herds," l  and  his  verses  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  to 
the  delight  of  the  people  and  the  scandal  of  the  godly.  Similar 
success  attended  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  " — a  daring  travesty  of 
high  Calvinistic  prayers,  with  deprecations,  imprecations,  and 
execrations — put  into  the  mouth  of  a  canting  elder  who  had 
been  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  judges  in  the  Mauchline  session. 
Local  reputation  was  spreading,  his  verses  circulated  in  the 
countryside,  were  roared  over  in  every  farmer's  house  and 
tavern,  and  chuckled  over  in  laird's  mansions  and  every 
moderate  minister's  manse.  Such  notoriety  he  naturally  loved ; 
indeed,  it  was  his  delight  to  shine,  to  be  talked  of,  be  it  at 
markets  or  clubs,  at  kirk  doors,  weddings,  or  funerals. 

Hamilton,  a  man  of  good  position,  social  qualities,  and 
ability,  and  Robert  Aiken,  the  clever,  glib-tongued  lawyer  of 
Ayr,  now  praised  his  verses  to  the  skies.  H  I  never  knew 
there  was  any  merit  in  my  poems  till  Mr.  Aiken  read 
them  into  repute,"  said  Burns.  In  rapid  succession  came 
from  his  pen  yet  more  stinging  satires,  in  which  the 
squabbles  of   the  clergy  and   the  morose   preaching  of   the 

3  Sic  twa — 0,  do  I  live  to  ses't, 
Sic  famous  twa  shoul!  •iiA&grcet, 
An'  names  like  villain,  hypocrite, 

Ilk  ither  gi'en. 
While  new  light  herds    art'  laDghtn*  a|»lU| 
Say  neither'  *  leeitk" ! 
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evangelicals  are  touched  with 
«  Holy  Fair,"  that  "joyful  solemnity ■  hi 
attending  the  open-air  commonioos  an 
power  and  mercileea  veracity.     Ib 
*uva  indxgnatio  at  evils  he  hated,  I 
scandals  he  laughed  at     In  then  he 
feelings  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
of  the  moderate  clergy  in  two-thirds  of  the 
of  Scotland.     To  say  that  Buna,  by  his 
down  the  despotism  of  the  Church, 
Puritanism,  and  dispelled  religions  gloom  in  ti 
speak  in  ignorance  of  the  real  part  he  pfcfsd. 
been  begun  effectively  by  others  before  him, 
carried  on  by  others  who  never  felt  his  ; 

During  the  winter  of  1785-86  the  Ml 
genius  shone  forth  as  at  no 
marvellous  prodigality  masterpieces  of 
which  Khaj«Hl  themselves  in  his  mind  as  ha 
farm.  As  he  follows  the  plough,  he  i 
man  who  runs  to  kill  the  little  field-i 
share  had  startled,  and  forthwith  he 
the  "  wee  sleekit  timorous  beestia**  As  ha 
lulmlou*  masonic  meeting  at  TarboUon,  hie  < 
wnnls,  "Advice  will  be  given  on 
Amy  gratis,"  in  the  window  of  the  im| 
who  kt-pt  :i  shop  and  dabbled  in  physic  to  is 
earnimp*.  Thereupon  the  brilliant  fancy 
.iI>l>arition  of  IVath  to  the  unconscious  friend  of  hia  c 
th«>  "  l>r.ith  and  Dr.  Hornbook  "  is  composed  an  he 
hntifwitnl.t  One  Sunday  evening,  aa  they  mss* 
K..U  rt  !.|--ated  to  (filbert  the  -Cottars 
j.utur.  ..f  Ihk  old  home. of  his  father beta* the i 
iflil.  :-  -iruim^  worship  with  his  solemn  phfM^  *Let  «  wm 
•}.i|>  <;<*!  aii'l  reading  "tin*  portion  of  the  Word  of  Get'  H» 
-.\li<>)<-  i^-iu,  imiiii;  t«>  its  attractive 
;t'i>ii.t  \iv*  done  morn  than  any  other  of  his 
ti.-  j--t  u>  tlt««  iim***.*  of  what  used  to  he  called 
lovm^"  >o>tI.tiii!  Thin  winter  of  1785*86 
■xaa    «;i*     im^t     i  rohtit     and     most    t»rilliaat 
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life.  It  was  then  he  wrote  "  The  Ordination,"  "  Hallowe'en," 
"The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "The  Vision"  the  "Jolly 
Beggars,"  "  To  a  Mouse,"  "  The  Twa  Dogs/'  "  Address  to  the 
Deil,"  and  others,  any  one  of  which  would  have  brought  a  poet 
fame.  Now  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  according  to  his 
varying  moods  he  could  write  in  any  strain,  without  effort, 
with  marvellous  spontaneity,  with  rich  enjoyment  in  the 
doing.  "All  my  poetry,"  he  told  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "is  the  result 
of  easy  composition,  but  of  laborious  correction/*  His  mastery 
over  his  dialect  was  like  that  of  a  great  musician  over  his 
violin,  which  he  makes  to  speak  in  every  variety  of  expression 
— now  with  a  merry  lilt  and  now  with  mournful  strain ;  by 
one  movement  making  the  feet  to  dance  and  by  another  the 
eyes  to  fill.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  his  finest  works  were 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  but  merely  pleasure- works 
made  for  the  nonce,  which  might,  for  all  he  knew,  be  never 
heard  of  beyond  his  countryside,  and  might  wear  out  of 
memory,  as  the  manuscript  copies  wore  out  by  use.  In  spite 
of  his  vast  gifts  of  originality,  he  too  modestly  leant  on  others 
to  give  him  a  hoist  on  to  his  Pegasus,  though  once  up  none 
rode  more  superbly  than  he.  He  often  needed  the  lead  to 
a  theme  or  a  strain  from  some  other  writer  before  he  began. 
The  "Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie,"  the  mare, 
would  never  have  been  written  if  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield 
had  not  written  the  "Death  and  Dying  of  Bonnie  Heck/' 
his  greyhound  ;  the  "  Elegy  on  Poor  Mailie "  would  never 
have  been  written  if  a  century  before  Sempill  of  Bel  trees 
had  not  composed  his  "  Habbie  Simson,  the  Piper  of  Kil- 
barchan,"  and  Ramsay  or  Fergusson  had  not  copied  it ;  his 
epistles  "To  Davie"  and  to  Lapraik  would  not  have  been  written 
if  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield  and  Ramsay  had  not  exchanged 
rhyming  letters  before  him.  Front  Fergusson  came  further 
hints  and  helps.  "  Scotch  Drink  "  follows  on  his  predecessor's 
"  Caller  Water,"  the  "  Brigs  o'  Ayr  "  come  after  **  Planestanes 
and  Causey,"  the  "  Saturday  Night "  got  suggestions  from  the 
"  Farmer's  Ingle,"  the  influence  of  *  Leith  Races "  is  Been  in 
his  "  Holy  Fair,"  and  other  debts  were  due  to  a  poet  he  called 
his  "  model."  But  then  the  distance  from  the  suggestion  to 
the   masterpiece    was   worlds   wide- — and    those    pieces,    like 
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"Tarn   o*  Shanter,"  which  cum 
genitor,  showed  how  independent  end 
be,  surpassing  all  whenerer  he  cbooa. 

While  engaged  on  the  farm,  which  did  Mft  pi 
composing  poems,  which  paid  ttfll  lcse,  he  had 
favourite  wooing,  which  paid  wont  ol  alL 
the  u  sex  "  were  many  and  migratory.  He 
with  the  old  love  than  he  was  on  with  the 
that  he  often  did  not  wait  In  hie 
fastidious  as  to  the  position,  quality,  or 
entraneer.  "  He  had  always  a  particular 
who  were  richer  than  himself,  or  had 
brother  Gilbert  "  His  love  therefore 
of  this  description."  A  buxom  ban 
girl  was  enough,  although  she  was  as  devoid  of 
stockings.  He  must  be  the  superior.  A 
ally  among  his  humble  acquaintance,  he 
seldom  could  she  resist  the  masterful 
ways,  his  Switching  talk,  his  eyes 
fire."  Not  long  after  he  came  to  Mattel  he  had 
Armour,  a  Mauchline  masons  daughter,  at  a 
was  handsome  and  sprightly — wooing 
feeded,  ami  it  was  in  time  apparent  that  a  child 
What  should  he  do  ?  marry  or  fly  ?  To  hie 
uf  all  his  amours  he  protista  that  he  is 
staying  at  humt*  and  owning  her  as  hie 
h.  avi-n  1  will  not  do — the  last  by  hell  thai  I  wiD 
H»-  did  rvlrtit.  fr«im  kindne*s  if  not  from  boooar.  aa 
a  jM|*'i  a<  kii<i\%l«i!^ui^  her  as  his  wife  a  legal  Scot 
\Vh,»t  w.i-  In-  diMiuy  when  the  indignant  "aeld  belt* 
fi  r- fil  tin-  'jirl  tn  j\w  up  the  |*p*r  and  parked  bar 
P.  >lt  %  rath,  r  thaniiiaki*  her  an  "  honest  woaan "  by 
iii-r  t<>  a  \«»>i  fariM-r  and  srapripaoe 
ur*  :-ti*  1«-.  .-h.-uld  U-  discarded  ,  that  he,  who  hod 
to  - i*--.- r t  '.  in  .should  hy  .K^an  br  shamefully 
h«*.  wh>.  had  nut  <»f  in«kri*  p»*l  pleasure  and 
i .  ir*  |n<i:...v  :  h»r  marrta^'.  should  himself  he 
iliih»f-«!    fc  ill:!:,!    tn    hi*    jndr.       To   his 

>%h*  iii  hi   ha  I  n>.  n-tiivnt  v.  hi*  denounced  the  girl's 
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ingratitude  when  rumours  reached  him  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  somebody  else — "  for  never  man  loved  more  than  I  do 
her.  I  have  often  tried  to  forget  her,  I  have  run  into  all 
kinds  of  dissipation  and  riot  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head," 
He  enjoyed  himself  with  his  companions  in  the  Whiteford 
Arms,  holding  the  free-spoken  "  Court  of  Equity/*  A  failure  as 
a  farmer,  he  had  no  career  before  him,  his  life  was  "  without 
an  aim,"  and  he  was  arranging  to  become  overseer  of  a  planta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  as  a  fit  exile  for  a  love-lorn  man.  But  while 
protesting  that  his  heart  was  wrung  for  lack  of  Jean  Armour, 
he  solaced  himself  with  other  wooings.  There  is  one  li  Eliza  " 
about  whom  he  philanders,  and  to  whom  he  sings  in  fine 
English  strains,  stating  that  "  oceans  roaring  wide  never  can 
divide  my  heart  and  soul  from  thee."1  Two  months  after  the 
marriage  lines  were  destroyed  there  occurred  the  episode  of  a 
meeting  by  the  banks  of  a  river,  when  two  lovers — one  being 
the  distracted  adorer  of  perfidious  Jean — stand  on  either 
bank  of  a  murmuring  stream,  lave  their  hands  in  the  runniug 
water,  hold  a  Bible  between  them  and  swear  perpetual  love, 
and  exchange  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  her  as  to 
Eliza  songs  are  made,  in  which  he  asserts,  that  though  he 
"  cross  the  raging  sea,"  while  "his  crimson  currents  flow  he'll 
love  his  Highland  lassie."  There  is  something  vague  about 
this  romantic  story,  on  which  the  hero  was  unusually  reticent, 
Some  even  dare  to  doubt  if  this  "  Mary  in  Heaven " — 
afterwards  immortalised  in  exquisite  lines — ever  was  a  Mary 
on  earth.  But  she  seems  to  have  been  a  domestic  servant 
quite  of  earth — Gavin  Hamilton's  nursery-maid  or  a  dairy- 
maid,2 who  died  of  fever  in  the  west  country  the  year  after 
this  scene.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Jean  and  Eliza  and 
Mary — the  rivals — never  met  to  compare  their  soft  experiences 
and  the  rapturous  songs  of  the  versatile  wooer. 

For  the  scandal  connected  with  the  lost  Armour,  Bums 
had  to  make  three  several  appearances  before  the  congregation 
at  Mauchline,  with  all  demureness — Mr.  Auld  leniently  letting 
the  culprit  stand  in  his  pew  instead  of  in  the  ignominious 
placo  of  repentance,  on  condition  that   he  should  remember 

1  Chambers's  Life  and  Works,  L  U52. 
2    Works  of  Burns,  edit.  Scott  DougUn,  i.  1255-57. 
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making,  changed  in  a  month.  His  poems  were  a  revelation  of 
the  man,  for  range  of  motive  and  subject,  for  sentiment  and 
satire,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  Scots  before.  In  Catrine 
House  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  had  him  as  his  guest,  full  of 
kindly  attentions  to  the  new  poet;  Mrs,  Dunlop  of  Dunlop, 
whose  heart  was  touched  by  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night/'  sent 
post  haste  to  Mossgiel  for  six  copies  of  the  volume,  with  a 
request  that  the  author  would  call  upon  her ;  and  from  that 
time  began  the  intercourse  and  correspondence  of  long  years 
— the  clever  lady  somewhat  didactic,  prolix,  and  exacting  j  the 
poet  respectful,  circumspect,  yet  independent,  for  he  would  do 
much  because  he  was  obliging,  though  nothing  because  he  felt 
obliged.  Others  of  rank  and  consequence  Tecognised  him  and 
brought  him  into  their  society — strange  to  a  man  whose  highest 
associates  had  been  chiefly  young  drapers,  teachers,  farmers, 
clerks,  and  shoemakers.  His  new  acquaintances  scanned  him 
critically.  His  manners  were  "simple,  manly,  and  independent, 
but  without  anything  that  indicated  forwardness,  arrogance, 
or  vanity.  If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentleness  and 
accommodation  in  his  temper  he  would,  I  think,  have  been 
more  interesting ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law  in 
the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  meanness  or  servility  rendered  his 
manner  somewhat  decided  and  hard  " — such  waa  the  impres- 
sion made  on  Dr.  Stewart,  the  urbanest  of  gentlemen.  There 
was  about  him  the  boldness  of  a  shy  man,  anxious  to  seem  at 
his  ease ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  brought  up  in  the  social 
familiarity  of  the  rustic  and  village  coteries  to  know  how  far 
to  go  in  that  more  fashionable  and  formal  company, 

The  gathering  fame  might  elate  him,  but  it  could  not 
satisfy  a  man  with  an  aimless  life.  Hi*  had  failed  as  a  farmer, 
he  could  not  live  as  a  poet  The  bookseller  would  not  print 
another  edition  because  the  author  had  no  money  to  supply 
him  with  paper.  He  protested  that  he  had  to  endure  "  pangs 
of  disappointment,  the  sting  of  pride,  with  some  pangs  of 
remorse,  which  never  fail  to  settle  on  my  vitals  like  vultures 
when  attention  is  not  called  away  by  the  calls  of  society  or 
the  vagaries  of  the  Muse.  Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth 
my  gaiety  is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the 
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dared  to  hope.  His  opinion  that  I  could  merit  encouragement 
in  Edinburgh l  fired  me  so  much  that  I  posted  off  for  that 
city  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of 
introduction." 

In  December,  he  set  off  on  a  borrowed  pony,  entering  the 
city  with  strange  interest — the  crowded  High  Street,  the  dark, 
densely-peopled  wynds,  the  tumultuous  taverns.  He  shared  a 
bed  in  Baxter's  Close  with  an  old  Mauchline  acquaintance, 
Richmond,  who  had  a  lodging  at  three  shillings  a  week.  He 
found  some  Ayrshire  acquaintances — gentlemen  whom  he  had 
met  in  his  neighbourhood — and  he  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Glencairn,  whose  handsome  form  and  exquisite  face  wctg 
matched  by  a  noble  and  charming  nature.  Through  this 
nobleman  the  members  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  subscribed 
liberally  for  the  new  edition,  which  that  sleek  and  learned 
bookseller,  Mr.  William  Creech,  who  had  formerly  been  tutor 
to  his  lordship,  had  undertaken  to  publish,  Henry  Erskine, 
full  of  wit  and  good -nature,  took  him  under  his  wing. 
Dr.  Blacklock  welcomed  him  to  his  little  breakfast  -  room 
with  gentle  effusiveness.  Dr.  Blair  was  gracious  and  patron- 
ising, admiring  his  sentimental  poems,  and  conscientiously 
trying  to  appreciate  his  humorous  verse,  though  the  prosaic 
critic  had  not  a  notion  of  humour.  The  kindly  "  Man  of 
Feeling,"  Henry  Mackenzie,  received  the  admirer  who  had 
worn  out  two  copies  of  his  book  by  devoted  use,  and  praised 
his  poems  in  the  Lounger,  that  weekly  paper  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Spectator — or  rather  the  more  nonderous  Rambler 
— with  snatches  of  poetry,  criticism,  mild  romance,  and  char* 
acter-painting  by  literary  lawyers,  who  aimed  at  originality  and 
always  missed  it.  The  masonic  body  received  Brother  Burns 
with  acclaim,  and  the  Grand  Master  gave  the  toast  "  Caledonia 
and  the  Caledonian  Bard  "  amid  vociferous  enthusiasm.  The 
doors  of  aristocratic  flats  and  mansions  were  open  to  receive 
the  poetical  ploughman  ;  the  tables  of  literati  had  a  place  for 
him ;  ladies  were  entranced  by  his  manner,  his  deferential 
address,  his  grave  face,  that  dark  eye  of  his,  which  we  are 
told  literally  glowed.  "  I  never  saw  such  another  in  a  human 
head,"  said   Walter  Scott,  who  as   a    boy   had  seen  liim  one 

1  Dr.  Blacklock  in  his  letter  says  nothing  abtrat  tint.    Cbambera'a  Hunts,  1.  805, 
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distinction  had  arisen  between  classes,  and  aide  by  aide  with 
remains  of  quaint  Scots  simplicity  there  was  a  modern  air  of 
fashion  as  different  from  the  ancient  ways  as  the  fine  New  Town 
was  from  the  squalid  Old  Town.  When  the  poet  appeared,  there* 
fore,  he  found  manners,  talk,  interests  in  which  he  had  no  part, 
and  that  though  in  society  he  was  not  of  it.  It  was  not  so 
long  since  he  had  been  for  the  first  time  in  a  room  with  a  carpet, 
at  John  Rankin's  at  Adamhill,  when  he  went  gingerly  round 
it,  afraid  to  put  his  hobnails  on  a  covering  so  dainty.  He  had 
lived  in  a  "  but  and  a  ben,"  and  a  few  years  before  had  lived 
on  a  ploughman's  wage  of  £7  a  year.  That  he  should  now 
bear  himself  with  dignity  and  fine  self-possession  in  the  highest 
society  in  Scotland  was  in  itself  a  great  achievement.  Regarded 
with  interest,  treated  with  courtesy,  he  yet  felt  that  there  was 
an  air  of  condescension  in  it  all,  and  that  gentlemen  raised  their 
eyebrows  under  their  capacious  wigs  or  powdered  hair  when 
he  ventured  to  hold  his  own.  He  imagined,  as  weeks  went 
by  and  curiosity  was  sated,  that  some  who  had  caressed  him 
passed  him  by,  and  he  writhed  when  he  saw  persons  of  rank 
or  wealth  preferred  to  himself.  It  galled  him  to  see  Lord 
Glencaim  pay  deference  to  a  man  of  higher  station,  and  he 
wrote  in  his  commonplace  book :  "  He  showed  so  much  en- 
grossing attention  to  the  only  blockhead  at  table  that  I  was 
within  half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my  gage  of  contemptu- 
ous defiance  ! "  It  was  mortifying  to  him  "  to  see  a  fellow, 
whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have  made  an  eightpenny  tailur, 
and  whose  heart  is  not  worth  three  farthings,  meet  with  atten- 
tion and  notice  that  are  withheld  from  the  son  of  genius  and 
poverty."  It  was  no  doubt  pleasant  to  be  taken  by  the  hand 
in  friendly  grasp  as  an  equal ;  it  was  hateful  to  him  to  be 
"  taken  by  the  hand  "  as  an  interesting  protege.  The  men  of 
letters,  who  in  the  distance  had  seemed  so  great,  whom  since 
a  boy  he  had  read  of  with  awe,  seemed  small  men  when  ha 
met  them  at  table,  separated  only  by  a  few  feet  of  mahogany 
— their  talk,  their  wit,  their  humour  he  no  doubt  thought 
inferior  to  that  of  Willie  Nicol  the  teacher,  and  William 
Smellie  the  printer,  in  Dowie's  tavern.  The  literati  were 
ready  with  their  advice,  but  he  cared  little  for  it  As  he  said 
to  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  who  asked  him  if  they  had  mended 
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Bitterly  he  wrote  to  William  Nicol,  that  hard-drinking,  cross- 
grained,  High  School  teacher :  "  The  stateliness  of  the  patricians 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  civility  of  my  plebeian  brethren  since  I 
returned  home,  have  nearly  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  my  species." 
Equally  he  felt  the  "  mean  and  disgusting  compliance  "  of  the 
Armour  family,  who,  having  despised  him  as  a  bad  farmer,  with 
a  character  as  dilapidated  as  his  fortunes,  were  complacent  when 
he  came  back  a  great  man.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Jean  had 
proved  less  "  compliant"  and  Burns  with  her  been  less  persuasive. 

Evidently  his  part  in  farming  Mossgiel  was  given  up. 
For  the  next  few  months  were  taken  up  with  visits  to  the 
Highlands  —  now  with  the  humorous,  ill-conditioned  Nicol, 
now  with  Dr.  Adair,  brother  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Laurie  of 
Loudoun,  and  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop — and  he 
was  received  with  honour  at  Gordon  Castle,  and  Blair  Castle, 
and  Ochtertyre,  taking  his  place  with  dignity  among  dukes  and 
gentry,  with  what  Mrs.  Riddell  described  as  the  almost 
u  sorcery  of  his  fascinating  conversation,"  to  which  the  bright- 
ness of  his  eyes  gave  power. 

In  December  he  is  found  again  in  Edinburgh,  staying 
with  his  friend  William  Cruickshank,  the  High  School  teacher. 
Mr.  Creech  is  slow  of  paying  the  money,  about  £500,  for  his 
poems.  He  had  many  an  interview  with  that  courteous  book- 
seller, so  carefully  dressed  in  powdered  hair  and  his  velvet 
breeches,  at  his  Luckenbooth  shop.  But  though  he  lingered 
out  the  winter  months,  this  second  visit,  like  most  literary 
sequels,  was  a  failure.  It  lacked  the  freshness,  it  had  none  of 
the  glory  of  the  former.  Where  now  were  the  caressing  flattery 
of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  suppers  with  literati,  the 
dinners  with  the  great,  the  many  gilt-edged  invitations  that 
shed  a  splendour  in  the  poor  lodging  in  Baxters  Close  ?  These 
now  were  few  and  far  between.  Instead,  there  were  meetings 
in  the  taverns,  where  drink  was  copious,  songs  were  merry, 
jokes  were  as  broad  as  the  nights  were  long ;  the  gatherings 
of  the  Crochallan  Club,  with  its  wild,  free  mirth,  where  Bums 
and  rough-tongued  Smellie  bickeied  jovially.  It  is  true,  the 
coarse  humour  of  Nicol  and  Smellie  and  Robert  Heron,  the 
toping  literary  man -of- all -work,  over  a  collop,  a  rizzared 
haddock,  and   whisky  in  John    Dowies  or  Douglas's    tavern 
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"  I  love  you  and  will  love  you,  and  will  with  joyous  confidence 
approach  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  with  your  dear  idea/' 
What  rapture  to  read:  "I  admire  you,  I  love  you  aa  a 
woman  beyond  any  one  in  all  the  circle  of  creation  **  And 
the  interviews,  which  required  to  be  stealthy  as  friends  were 
ill-naturedly  talking,  confirmed  the  ardour  of  the  daily  letters 
Amazing  reading  are  these  adoring  epistles  of  the  two  amorists : 
Clarinda's  ring  true  though  foolish ;  BuiWs,  we  have  an 
uncomfortable  feeling,  often  ring  false  and  foolish- 

The  time  for  leaving  Edinburgh  arrived ;  he  had  settled 
terms  with  the  slow-paced  Creech,  his  parting  with  solemn 
vows  from  Clarinda  was  over,  and  he  returned  to  Mauchline, 

He  deceiving, 
She  believing, 
What  can  lovers  wish  for  more? 

Jean  Armour  was  again  in  trouble.  In  winter  she  had 
been  driven  out  of  her  home  by  the  enraged  father.  She  got 
shelter  with  a  female  friend  of  Burns  in  Kilmarnock;  but  he 
now  brought  her  to  a  lodging  in  Mauchline  as  the  time  drew 
near  when  she  should  be  confined  of  twins — for  her  mis- 
fortunes did  not  come  single.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  not  all 
printable,  he  narrates  coarsely  his  sordid  arrangements  with 
and  for  Jean  l ;  and  in  similar  style,  also  unquotable,  he  wrote 
to  another  friend  ungallantly  concerning  his  wife  by  law.  In 
February  Clarinda  is  informed:  "I  am  disgusted  with  her.  I 
cannot  endure  her."  To  compare  her  to  his  angel  ie  profanity  : 
"  Here  is  tasteless  insipidity,  vulgarity  of  soul,  and  mercenary 
fawning.  There  polished  soul,  good-sense,  heaven-born  genius/' 
and  so  on.  "  I  have  done  with  her,"  he  protests ;  and  the 
letter  ends  in  subtle  humouring  of  the  pietistic  Clarinda :  *  At 
eight  o'clock  I  shall  be  with  the  Father  of  Mercies,  at  that 
hour  on  your  own  account,"  for  he  made  assignations  in 
prayer  as  in  passion.2  This  mixture  of  devotion  to  God  and 
to  Clarinda  is  disconcerting — some  may  use  a  stronger  word. 

1  "  I  have  taken  her  to  my  arms,  I  have  given  her  a  mahogany  bed,  1  h»?a 
given  her  a  guinea.  ...  I  swore  her  never  to  attempt  to  elajtu  mc  u  htt 
husband.  She  did  all  this  like  a  good  girl." — Work*  ■/  fL  Burns  (edit.  Scott 
Douglas),  iv.  95. 

-  Ibid.  iv.  114. 
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Gautier,  who  said  that  if  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  find  any  verae 
of  Victor  Hugo's  poor,  he  would  not  dare  to  confess  the  fact  to 
himself  even  quite  alone  in  a  cellar  without  a  candle*  We 
can  imagine  how  vastly  amused,  though  terribly  bored,  Eobert 
Burns  would  be  if  he  heard  the  magniloquent  eulogies  and 
festive  oratory  of  adorers,  and  their  laudations  of  his  being  ■  bo 
human  " ;  for  he  had  an  exceedingly  keen  sense  of  humour. 

Before  leaving  Edinburgh  Burns  had  got  a  commission  as 
officer  of  excise,  which  he  retained  in  case  of  emergency,  for  he 
had  also  arranged  to  take  the  farm  of  ElHsland,  near  Dumfries, 
which  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton  had  leased  to  him  on  favour- 
able terms.  It  was  in  May  that  he  settled  on  the  farm  and  the 
dilapidated  house  was  put  to  rights.  Mrs.  Burns  arrived  with 
her  surviving  pre-nuptial  twin  (the  others  had  died),  to  whom 
were  afterwards  to  be  added  two  children  by  his  wife,  and 
a  child  by  somebody  else,  whom  the  good-natured,  not 
too  fastidious  Jean  nursed  with  her  own.  Before  her 
arrival  at  Ellisland  the  poet  had  written  in  her  praise  the 
charming  "Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  b!aw,M  and  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  she  was  then  "the  lassie  he  loed  best" 
— though  where  was  Clarinda  ?  Yet  there  were  several  second 
"bests,"  as  we  know — each  of  them  in  scholastic  phrase 
proxime  accessit.  But,  after  all,  as  Matt  Prior  says:  "Odds 
life !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song  I "  He 
describes  her  genially  as  possessing  "  a  warm  heart,  grate- 
fully devoted  to  me,  with  all  its  powers  to  love  me;  vigorous 
health,  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by 
a  more  than  commonly  handsome  figure  "—thus  he  appraises 
her  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  And  to  Miss  Chalmers— to  whom,  too,  he 
had  boldly  made  love — he  owns  "  this  marriage  was  not  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  romance,  I  have  no 
cause  to  repent  it.  If  I  have  not  got  polite  tattle,  modish 
manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened  and  disgusted 
with  the  multiform  curse  of  boarding-school  affectation ;  and 
I  have  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  soundest  constitution, 
and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  county."  And  then  she  could  sing 
and  did  sing  his  songs,  "  for  she  has  the  finest  wood  notes  wild 
I  ever  heard/'  This,  of  course,  was  very  true,  though  it  is  not 
usual  in  more  refined  circles  to  describe  the  **  points "  of  a 
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with  sincerity — uttering  what  was  highest  and  deepest  id 
a  nature  possessed  of  fine  impulses.  At  other  times  and 
in  other  moods,  and  to  men  of  his  class,  Smiths,  Browns, 
Bankins,  he  cast  restraints  away,  and  showed  himself  a  master, 
in  epistles  and  verse,  of  that  style  we  may  call  "  the  unquot- 
able." He  could  pass  from  one  note  to  another  with  curious 
rapidity  in  harmony  with  his  correspondent.  Ever  since  his 
ancle  bought  him  at  Ayr  a  collection  of  "  Letters  by  Eminent 
Hands "  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  tried  to  ■  excel  in  letter- 
writing,"  and  there  are  many  we  read  with  a  strain,  for  the 
trail  of  the  "  Complete  Letter  Writer  "  is  over  them  all  Yet  no 
man  had  more  skill  than  he,  when  he  was  natural,  in  writing 
letters,  with  masculine,  vigorous,  admirahle  English — and  his 
brother  Gilbert  was  not  far  behind  him. 

With  strange  transition  of  temperament,  as  the  mo«>d 
fell  on  him,  he  wrote,  now  rollicking  in  humour,  now  in  deepest 
feeling,  to-day  words  which  made  Dowie*s  tavern  roar  with 
laughter,  to-morrow  songs  and  lines  which  made  Mrs.  Dunlop's 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  One  day  his  wife  heard  him  crooning  to 
himself,  then  breaking  out  into  wild  gesticulations  and  joyou* 
excitement,  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke  out  the 
words  as  they  came  to  his  mind : 

Now,  Tarn,  0  Tain,  had  thae  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens,— 

"  Tarn  o'  Shanter  "  was  being  made.  Another  day — it  was  a 
September  evening  in  1789,  the  anniversary  of  Mary  Camp- 
bell's death — he  walked  up  and  down  the  farmyard  looking  to 
the  clear  starry  sky,  and  then  lying  down  on  the  straw,  Mrs, 
Burns  found  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  upwards,  aud  on  coming 
indoors  he  sat  down  and  wrote  that  exquisite  lyric  to  Mury  in 
Heaven — "Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  lees'ntng  ray  " — im- 
mortalising an  episode  wThich  time  had  idealised  so  much  that 
there  was  no  need  for  jealousy  in  his  wife's  capacious  bofOQL 

At  Ellisland  some  golden  months  were  spent,  but  they  wero 
doomed  to  be  fow.  At  home  he  lived  for  a  while  11  douce 
quiet  life ;  he  was  a  kind  husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  genial 
neighbour,  and  a  generous  master.  He  worked  in  the  fields  with 
his  stalwart  form  among  his  men ;  he  conducted  worship  with 
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long,  wasting  his  glorious  company  on  inglorious  comrades,  over 
whom  he  reigned  as  king.  If  he  was  gay,  he  went  to  indulge 
his  humour ;  if  he  was  in  a  black  mood,  he  went  to  drive  dull 
care  away.  Topers  sent  for  him  to  entertain  their  friends, 
who  were  eager  to  see  the  famous  poet ;  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  feared  that  he  made  sport  for  the  philistines,  though  a  proud 
flash  of  the  eyes,  a  keen  stroke  of  the  tongue,  would  warn  them 
that  to  take  a  liberty  was  a  dangerous  thing. 

There  were  friends  of  a  higher  order,  and  if  he  lost  them  it 
was  his  own  fault.  He  could  have  no  warmer  friends  than  the 
Kiddells  at  Friars'  Carse — at  whose  house  he  met  the  corpu- 
lent antiquary  Captain  Grose,  for  whose  pages  he  wrote  "  Tarn 
o*  Shanter."  At  Woodley  Park  lived  Mrs.  Walter  Riddell,  a 
clever  and  charming  woman ;  but  she  had  a  refinement  which 
Burns  forgot  when  on  leaving  the  dinner-table  with  a  com- 
pany half-drunk  like  himself,  he  took  a  liberty  she  never 
forgot,  and  was  slow  to  forgive.  When,  in  spite  of  his  apology, 
the  friendship  stopped,  his  wounded  pride  stirred  his  coarser 
nature,  and  in  rancid  lampoons  and  epigrams,  vulgar,  brutal, 
and  unpardonable,  he  insulted  the  lady  and  her  husband,  who 
were  his  loyalest  friends.1  This  cost  him  other  friendships  in 
the  class  which  could  best  have  raised  him,  and  he  consorted 
more  with  a  poor  herd.  It  is  true,  all  hi&  follies  were 
exaggerated  by  local  gossip — all  that  was  done  was  seen,  all 
that  was  seen  was  retailed,  and  much  that  neither  was  seen  nor 
done  was  told  by  scandal,  which  never  sees  a  man  make  a  false 
step,  but  it  reports  that  he  has  fallen  down  a  wholp.  flight  of  stairs. 
For  the  proud  man  to  be  ignored  and  eye  J  askance  by  others  ; 
for  the  man  conscious  of  rare  intellectual  powers  to  be  despised 
by  those,  be  they  rich  or  noble,  whom  he  felt  his  inferiors, 
was  galling.  Republicanism  was  then  in  the  air— the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  had  sprung  up  with  the  revolt  of  America  had 
become  stronger  with  the  revolution  in  France ;  the  political 

1  Burns's    Works  (ed.  Scott  Douglas),  iii.  178.      Among  t&em  tre  line* 
"  llnned  to  Mrs.  Walter  Riddell's  carriage"  : 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  Mistress's  tongue, 

Your  s j H?ed  will  outrival  the  dart  : 
But  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the  road, 

If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten  as  her  heart. 

These  rival  in  coarseness  the  lines  on  the  dead  Mrs,  Ctewald. 
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affront  which  he  would  have  challenged  had  he  not  feared  to 
risk  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  wife  and  family  on  a  drunken 
squabble.  Not  yet  was  forgotten  his  act  of  fatuous  bragga- 
docio a  year  before,  when,  after  seizing  a  smuggling  vessel 
as  exciseman,  he  bought  four  carronades  as  politician,  and 
packed  them  off  to  the  National  Convention  as  a  mark  of  his 
sympathy — which  gift,  with  his  letter,  was  intercepted  at  the 
Dover  Custom -House.  This  action  of  presenting  four  guns 
valued  at  £3  from  a  gauger  to  a  foreign  state  was  chiefly  faulty 
for  displaying  a  curious  lack  of  humour.  All  these  escapades 
were  forgotten  and  forgiven  when,  after  war  with  France  broke 
out,  none  proved  more  loyal  and  enthusiastically  patriotic  than  he. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  last  years  of  his  life  showed  a  I 
woeful  declension  in  social  esteem  and  self-respect  Friends  ; 
looked  doubtfully  askance  at  him,  great  folk,  lairds  and  ladles, 
no  longer  welcomed  him  as  of  old.  When  a  gentleman, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  Dumfries,  proposed  that  he  should 
cross  the  street  to  join  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, "  Nay, 
nay,"  he  bitterly  replied,  "  my  young  friend,  that  is  all  over 
now,"  and  he  quoted  the  lines  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  with  the 
pathetic  refrain :  "  And  werena  my  heart  lichfc  1  wad  dee/* 

The  best  proof,  however,  that  the  stories  of  his  dissipa- 
tion and  drunkenness  in  these  last  years  must  have  been 
exaggerated  consists  in  the  wealth  of  lyrics  he  contributed  to 
literature.  His  power  for  composing  great  works  was  either 
dead  or  dormant,  but  his  lyric  gifts  were  still  splendid  in  these 
last  days.  To  the  volumes  of  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum, 
of  which  he  had  been  virtual  editor,  he  had  contributed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  *four  songs  since  1787  ;  for  George  Thom- 
son's collection  he  contributed  sixty-four,  original  or  adapted 
— all  sent  without  money  and  without  price.  Devoted  to 
Scots  music  and  minstrelsy,  he  had  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  for 
their  preservation ;  and  he  refused  payment  for  any  one  uf 
those  songs  which  he  lavished  with  bewildering  prodigality 
on  Johnson  and  Thomson.  He  was  even  full  of  gratitude  at 
Thomson's  munificence  in  sending  a  shawl  for  his  wife,  and 
a  little  picture  by  Allan  to  himself  Never  was  there  a  less 
mercenary  soul  than  he,  having  nothing  in  common  with  T>r 
Johnson,  who  said  a  man  was  a  blockhead  who  did  not  write 
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Richmond  and  he  looked  into  the  boosing  -  ken  of  Poosie 
NansLe,  with  its  tramps,  tinkers,  and  scoundrels.  Yet  this, 
which  was  almost  the  best  work  of  his  genius,  he  cast  aside, 
to  be  surreptitiously  published  after  his  death.  If  in  these 
works,  as  well  as  in  his  songs,  there  are  forms  of  verse  and 
words  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  it 
was  due  to  a  curious  carelessness.  It  was  not  to  deceive  the 
world  by  decking  himself  in  borrowed  plumes,  for  they  are 
poorer  feathers  than  his  own,  and  he  never  thought  the  world 
would  see  his  lines  or  know  his  name.  He  invented  no  new 
measure,  but  used  the  traditional  forms  of  stanza,  and  that 
was  natural  It  does  not  matter  who  made  a  mould,  it  is  only 
of  importance  what  metal  is  put  into  it — others  had  ran  in 
lead,  Burns  poured  in  pure  gold. 

Step  by  step  came  the  inevitable  end.  Troubles  had 
increased  in  1795  ;  his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  died ;  his  melancholy,  which  came  through 
all  his  life  in  fitful  moods,  hovered  over  him ;  he  was 
troubled  with  debt,1  burdened  with  rheumatism,  and  his 
careless  living  made  his  ailments  worse.  Hardly  had  he 
recovered  from  a  fever,  when,  on  coming  home  drunk  from  a 
jovial  party  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  snow,  and  all  his  troubles  came 
back  redoubled  —  at  every  debauch  he  knew  he  parted  with  a 
"  slice  of  his  constitution. "  With  shattered  health  he  was  taken 
to  Brow,  a  village  on  the  Sol  way,  emaciated  and  worn,  and  there 
Mrs,  Walter  Riddell,  who  also  had  come  there  for  her  health, 
met  the  poet,  to  whom  she  was  reconciled.  As  he  called  on 
her  his  salutation  was,  with  a  sad  smile  upon  the  wan  facer 
u  Well,  madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the  other  world  ? M 
She  saw  "  the  stamp  of  death  impressed  on  bis  features, 
seeming  already  on  the  brink  of  eternity,"  He  spoke  as  a 
doomed  man,  with  regrets  for  the  past,  with  anxiety  for  his 
family,  with  fears  for  the  letters  and  papers  written  with 
unguarded  freedom,  which  might  be  unearthed  after  his  death 

1  Chambers  estimated  that  Bums**  isootnc,  ineluUiug  hi*  salary  of  .£50, 
which  >tas  usually  increased  by  tiitrm  allowances  to  £70,  would,  with  \mt* 
quisitea,  be  equal  to  about  £90  (iv.  124).  Though  h<<  could  have  made  money 
by  publishing  poems  that  were  passing  from  friend  to  friend  in  manuscript,  he 
would  not  consent,  fearing  to  leaven  hia  reputation. 
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In  damage  lib 
taotitha*     A   lawyer, 
wretched  £7,  pric*  of   hb   volutcwr'i 
dread  of  being  lent  to  jail,  and  is  agony  of 
first  lima  aeot  lor  £5  to  Thomson  is 
had  bow  fending  pecfcete  of  pricelasj  aomf 
accept  no  return.     *  Do,  for  God'a  eake, 
and  thai  by  return  of  post     Fotgive  this 
horror*  of  jail  have  made  me  half-distmtteiL 
all  tbii  giatoitouily,  for  upon 
promise  to  farniih  you  with  rite  pounds 
song-gen ins  yoa  bevo  seen/ 

In  July  the  dying  p*et  was  back  at 
when  he  left  it     Tended  by  the 
on    21*  July    1706.  while    bis  wif 
another  room— his  laat  thought 
faar  of  prison.1     When  the  company 
his  wife  waa  giving  birth  to  a  child. 

The  tragic  dose  came  with  all  the 
Only  one  end  waa  possible  to  the 
with  generous  heart,  inrtf  pendent  rpirii*  strung 
faulty  life.     Pealb  to  turn  waa  not  the  -  laat  « 
hli  bi^t  frirDiL 
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CHAPTER  XV 

HENRY   MACKENZIE — DUGALD  STEWART CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

In  1771  a  small  volume  appeared  anonymously  called  The 
Man  of  Feeling.  Soaked  with  sentiment,  it  gives  the  story  of  a 
man  sensitive  to  his  finger-tips  to  every  form  of  emotion,  who 
passes  through  a  succession  of  harrowing  scenes,  by  which  he  is 
wrung  with  agonised  compassion.  At  once  it  gained  popularity. 
The  libraries  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Bath,  and  Cheltenham  were 
besieged  by  ladies  demanding  to  be  the  first  to  read  it ;  it  lay 
on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  every  one  pretending  to  fashion, 
who,  jaded  with  routs  and  gaming-tables,  wept  till  their  rouged 
and  powdered  cheeks  presented  runnels  of  tears,  like  cracks  on 
old  china,  over  "  dear,  good  Mr.  Harley,"  who  would  not  let  a 
beggar  pass  without  a  shilling  and  a  sigh,  though  the  reader 
herself  would  not  cross  a  puddle  to  save  a  life.  This  novel 
appeared  at  a  period  when  the  tide  of  sentiment  had  been  set 
flowing  by  Clarissa  Jffarlowe,  which  was  then  affecting  "  feeling 
hearts"  in  England,  to  whom  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
appealed  adroitly  with  its  falsetto  pathos. 

The  author,  whose  name  the  public  did  not  know,  was  a 
kindly,  lively,  hard-headed  man  of  business.  Born  in  August 
1747,  in  Libberton's  Wynd,  Henry  Mackenzie  from  his  earliest 
days  was  familiar  with  the  brightest,  liveliest  literary  company 
in  Edinburgh.  As  a  l>oy  he  heard  the  best  talk  in  High 
Street  flats,  when  up  the  dark  stairs  ladies  and  men  of  note 
picked  their  steps  carefully  over  the  dirt  to  reach  them.  As 
they  drank  their  tea  he  was  proud  to  hand  round  cups  and 
napkins  for  their  laps,  and  listened  wonderingly  to  great 
literati's  talk.     Destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  studied 
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Exchequer  business  in  London*  and 
lawyer  in  his  native  tow 

In  a  lofty  tenement  m  MLeUtmil 
gale  joins  the  OtiMnari         r  yean  Uie 
his  second  wife  and  tenily,  i 
and  children— all  forming  a 
On  the  third  floor  Mi 
kept  boarders— one  of  being 

Brougham  Hall,  who  vu  to  marry  I 
become  father  of  Lord  Hroughw 
looked  down  on  the  twenty  cania 
and  departed  to  all  parte  of  Scotland 

He  was  at  the  age  of  l wanly 
write  and  hie  law  csoet*  to  write  the 
which  his  memory  and  his  (si 
rest      As   no  one  c 
John  Socles*  an  Irish  ci 
pity  that  its  authorship 
transcribed  the  whole  1m 
corrections  to  give  his  papm  i 
original  manuscript  ai 
The  publishers  denied  tl 
iliath  in  trying  to  save  a  t»y  frtan 
U*  ul  lowed  to  alone  for  I 
ini|Hi«iure  was  not  known,  fur  to  1 
1777  th«*re  ure  verses  •  by  an  in* 
crave  "  «»f  the   Rev.  Mr.  Ecclaa,  wis 
t>)ntapb  which  begins: 

HrDrath  Urn  tlfrn*  *TW  Man 
Humanity  h*  1  r»*ri««]  bta 

lit*  virtue*  rmi* 
Krr  Ulf  hu 


Th«»  i»hrn<M*  i§  temwtli 
i*  f*i«vll>*ntly  appropriate. 

In  the  ul«.  thi-  Man  of  Feeling  sals  fertfe 
hi   jMuiiii*y  riiri.untfrin^  characters  that 

i   :**tUmm*§    M*j***n0.  *Uj    1777,  f+  404.  «l 
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heart"  —  for  "sensible"  was  not  the  prosaic  cold-blooded 
quality  of  to-day.  Beggars  on  the  road  who  steal  hens  and 
tell  fortunes  win  his  charity  and  his  tears;  humorists  in 
inns  impose  on  his  infantine  simplicity  j  he  visits  Bedlam — 
then  one  of  the  favourite  sights  of  London  for  pleasure-parties 
— where  he  witnesses  with  anguish  the  lunatics,  on  straw 
and  in  fetters,  who  moved  the  visitors  to  merriment  From 
scene  to  scene  he  passes,  his  good-nature  imposed  on  by  rogues 
and  his  heart  touched  by  the  misery  of  unfortunates  whom  he 
restores  to  peace.  At  last,  after  a  quaint  love  episode,  Mr. 
Harley  dies.  The  book  is  moist  with  weeping.  The  hero  is 
always  ready  with  "  the  tribute  of  a  tear/'  An  old  cobbler 
turns  out  to  be  a  friend  of  his  youth.  ■  *  Edwards/  cried  Mr. 
Harley, '  O  Heavens ! '  and  he  sprang  to  embrace  him,  '  let  me 
clasp  thy  knees  on  which  I  have  sat  so  often J " ;  and  after 
hearing  his  tale  he  "  gave  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  heart  by 
a  shower  of  tears."  " '  Edwards,  let  me  hold  thee  to  my 
bosom,  let  me  imprint  the  virtues  of  thy  suffering  on  my 
soul/"  etc.  A  shepherd  blows  his  horn,  "The  romantic 
melancholy  quite  overcame  him,  he  dropped  a  tear,"  The 
lachrymal  ducts  are  in  excessive  working  order  in  all  the 
characters,  and  Mr.  Harley  is  an  inveterate  sobber.  There  is 
in  the  novel  a  gentle  humour  which  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's, 
a  pathos  that  recalls  that  of  Richardson,  and  a  lack  of  strength 
which  is  the  author's  very  own.  Yet  here  is  a  tale  wliich 
in  a  few  years  Burns  was  to  prize — of  course  "  next  to  the 
Bible  " — which  he  bore  about  his  peraon  as  he  ploughed,  and 
fingered  till  two  copies  were  worn  out  *  one  of  the  books  of 
sentiment  on  which  he  says  he  "endeavoured  to  form  his 
conduct,"  and  which  he  loved  incessantly  to  quote.1  Samuel 
Rogers  in  his  youth  went  to  Edinburgh,  anxious  to  see— not 
Dr.  Robertson  or  Adam  Smith,  but  the  author  of  Tkt  Man 
of  Feeling} 

The  success  of  his  story  stimulated  Mackenzie  to  write  T?u 
Man  of  the  World,  a  contrast  to  the  tearful  Mr.  Harley.     Here 


1  Chambers's  Life  and  Works  of  Burn*,  1  fU  •  "In  the  channiDE  word* 
jf  my  favourite  author,  '  May  the  Great  Spirit  bear  op  the  woigbt  of  thy  jrr*y 
hairs  and  blunt  the  arrows  that  bring  them  rest  '  "  {Ohatubtra'a  Burns,  if,  i1q)» 

*  Olayden's  Early  Days  of  Rogers,  p.  112. 
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is  a  nan  who 
misery  and  rain, 
hwriness     good  pawns  in  the  | 
lavs.      Though  it  triss  to  be 
to-day.     In  feet*  the  only 
the  eyes  of  its  personage*     In 
work,  he  strikes  a 
theme,  though   not    too 
pathos  in  this  epistolary 
it  "one  of  the  mast  heart- 
been  written  " ;  but ' 
feels  to-day  aa  we  take  it  from  the  I 
and  bang  the  boards  together  to  dispel  the  < 
has  fallen  undisturbed  upon  it 
was  too  melancholy  to  read; 
it  of  all  Mackenzie's  works  the  "1 

It  is   ssd  destiny   which 
yesterday  the   platitudes   of 
age  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  the  nasi 
over  what  our  fathers,  and  especially  ear 
century  ago.      One  day  at  a  ooantry- 
wauted  something  to  be  read  aloud.     As  , 
selected,  though  some  were  afraid  it  I 
\jidy  Louisa  Stuart  tells  the  result:  "l  who  was  I 
I  mil  not  awn  it  for  many  years  [thia  waa  ia  182S). 
did  not  know  it  at  alL     I  am  afraid  I ; 
it,  or  myself,  which  was  worse,  and  the  < 
Nobody  cried,  and  at  some 


t«>  think  so  exijuisite— ob  dear?  they 
Lt-vtT  xhotiM  get  over  Harley's  walking 
law  hlit*- buckles  in  his  hand.     Yet  I 
first  publication,  my  mother  and  sistsfl 
iiitf  on  it  with  ra|»ttin*.** ! 

Wiulr  writing  touchingly,  and  with  a 
bm»k>*    t<»    which    he    never   pot   his   MMSt 
l>«H^.ii^  .m  .11  tivr.  |>n«aic  legal  etisteoos  in 
(..ithrM.   Uhrvunae  Mr.  Harlcy  was  ha,  hat 
WnNr  t<>  the  SiKM»rt.  kc«-ii  as  a  hawk  overs 

*   l**iy  Upturn  ,\(Mrf,  «dll.  kf  Ikm*  ft 
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as  a  ferret  over  a  pleading  —  indifferent  to  the  tears  of 
defendants  in  his  insistence  on  the  claims  of  his  clients.  He 
had  his  sentiment  under  perfect  control.  See  him  at  a  cock- 
fight in  a  Ganongate  slum,  among  an  eager  throng  of  beaux, 
burglars,  and  bullies,  in  the  dirty,  ill-smelling,  ill-lighted  cock- 
pit, his  kindly  face  all  alert,  and  his  heart  palpitating  with 
excitement  as  he  watches  the  u  mains  "  and  the  mangled  bodies 
of  disfeathered,  bleeding  combatants,  which  would  have  made 
Mr.  Harley  sob  his  heart  out.  After  the  fight  of  fowl®  was 
over,  up  the  turnpike  stair  to  his  house  jubilant  he  would  go, 
proclaiming  that  he  had  had  "  a  glorious  night"  "  Where  had 
he  been?"  "Why,  at  a  splendid  fight!"  "Oh,  Harry, 
Harry,"  his  wife  would  plaintively  axclaini,  "  you  have  only 
»  feeling  on  paper ! " 1 

•The  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  by  which  name  the  literary  lawyer 
became  and  remains  known,  was  incessantly  busy  with 
literature.  There  were  plays  which  managers  declined  to 
take;  plays,  such  as  the  Print*  of  Tunis,  which  the  public 
declined  to  see;  there  were  essays  in  the  Mirror  and  the 
Lounger,  which  were  published  weekly  in  Edinburgh,  modelled 
after  the  Spectator  or  the  Adventurer,  containing  contributions 
from  lawyers  addicted  to  polite  letters,  like  Lord  Craig  and  U>rd 
Hailes,  by  not  very  humorous  humorists,  mildly  facetious, 
politely  moralising,  with  literary  reviews  which  were  sensibly 
critical.  The  best  papers  were  by  Mackenzie— such  as  his 
"La  Koche,"  in  which  he  delineates  delicately  David  Hume, 
and  his  warm  appreciations  of  the  new  poet,  Robert  Burns,  in 
1787.  Characteristically  the  amiable  literary  sentimentalist 
singles  out  for  special  praise  the  addresses  "  To  a  Mouse'*  and 
"  To  a  Mountain  Daisy."  .  His  novels,  his  essays,  his  abortive 
plays,  with  his  biographies  of  John  Home  and  Blacklock,  form 
the  staple  of  works  which  he  consigned  to  posterity  in  eight 
volumes  octavo. 

It  is  really  the  character  of  the  man  rather  than  his  writings 
which  retains  our  interest  in  the  patriarch  of  letters,  who  died 
in  1831,  the  last  survivor  of  a  brilliant  age.  In  his  young  days 
he  had  danced  in  the  Old  Assembly  rooms  in  Bell's  Close,  and 
danced  attendance  at  the  concerts  of  St.  Cecilia's  Hall  in  Niddry 

1   Burgon's  Life  of  PatrUk  F*  Tytftr,  [h  25, 
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WymL     He  had  ben 

of  Home  end  Blair,  ni  ef 
He  waa  the  geatlaat  visitor  to 
Dr.  BUcklock,  wfaara  the  bind 
verses  with  his  strangely  swaying  baij, 
great  Dr.  Johnson  talk  loudly 
nineteen  cups  of  tea  whieh 
Rlacklock.     He  had  seen,  m 
■bed  luatre  on  Scottish  titontore 
•till  in  the  cocked  hate  and  triaa  wfpt 
staff,  whieh  were  old-world  bshione  to  a 
ing  aa  toothless  shadows  of  their 
die  one  by  one,  leaving 
link  after  link  was  broken  with  the 
ture  was  styled  •  Bailee  Lattam" 

As   he  grew  old  his  meuwj 
recollections  of  the  pest,  to  whieh 
loved  to  listen,  when  the  modem 
talk  of  a  Reform  BUI     He  coald 
covered  by  the  New  Town 
browsed   where  Princes  Street 
eels  in  the  Nor'    Loch  when 
not  even  a  dream  of  the    futon; 
coursed  hares  where  George  Street 
and  cream  st  the  remote  inn  called  " 
the  place  where  Heriot  Row,  in  whieh  ha  waa 
Unit.1      The    High  Street  when   he 
throuuM  with  the  finest  of  Scottish 
wraith,  who  uwelt  iu  those  miserable 
wn*   middle -aged,   he  saw  abandoned  to  the 
"|uah<l      In  his  ol«l  age  he  looked  baek  on 
dingy  |>.ud  with  romantic  affection. 

When  he  was  past  eighty,  viaitafs  at 
thr  hv.lv  little  jwtruuvh  in  hie  stody,9 aealad  In 
Im<  kM  rhsir,  with    hi*  black   velvet  cap,  his 
f.t«  ••  with  inmimeraMe  wrinkles,  his  hlna  eyas 
Inn  uhiU)  ryuhniws,  munching  out  his 


1    /X/r  •  UUrrt  9m  4w  A*Mf  •!*,  L  f+  II 
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teeth,  while  his  wife,  the  graceful  old  lady,  sat  in  black  silk 
gown,  high  cap,  fixed  with  lace  beneath  her  chin  ;  and  as  each 
visitor  came  in  there  was  the  eager  talk  of  all  that  was  going 
on  that  day.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes 1  the  old  gentleman 
on  his  visit  to  Abbotsford  setting  forth  on  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion attired  in  white  hat  turned  up  with  green,  green  jacket, 
green  spectacles,  brown  leather  gaiters,  a  dog  whistle  round 
his  wrinkled  neck,  like  a  venerable  Mr.  Winkle — a  juvenile  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  as  eager  after  a  hare  as  after  a  law  deed, 
sharp  as  a  needle  on  politics  or  trout  The  attenuated  figure 
was  to  be  seen  on  days  when  hardly  any  mortal  could 
venture  out,  as  the  wind  blew  hurricanes,  tottering  across 
the  North  Bridge  before  the  blast,  his  big  surtout  clinging 
close  to  his  fragile  figure.2  On  such  a  tempestuous  day  he 
would  pass  eagerly  and  panting  into  the  printing-office  of  John 
Ballantyne — the  clever,  lively,  and  bibulous  printer  receiving 
him  with  profound  obeisance,  as  he  came  to  look  over  some 
proofs  for  his  friend  Walter  Scott.  At  last  the  familiar  face 
was  seen  no  more — thin,  shrivelled,  yellow,  and  "  kiln-dried," 
with  its  profile  like  that  of  an  amiable  Voltaire.1 

When  he  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1831  the  new 
generation  had  almost  forgotten  the  writings  of  the  *  Man  of 
Feeling,"  though  the  old  remembered  in  their  youth  having  read 
with  moist  eyes  the  once  famous  books  of  which  Lockhart 
speaks  with  unwonted  gentleness  :  "  The  very  names  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  echoes  of 
some  old  romantic  melody,  too  simple,  too  beautiful  to  have 
been  framed  in  those  degenerate,  over-scientific  days.  Harley, 
La  Roche,  Montalban,  Julie  de  Boubign£,  what  graceful 
mellow  music  is  in  the  well-remembered  cadences ! "  4  Where 
are  they  now  ?     Where  are  the  roses  of  last  summer  ? 

Dugald  Stewart 

When  society  was  still  sentimental  over  Julie  de 
Roubigm',    more    robust    intellects    were    interested    by    the 

1  Lockhart's  ticott,  vi.  240  ;  iii.  140. 
2  R.  P.  Ciilliess  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  iii.  51. 

3  Cockburn's  Memorials,  p.  285. 

4  Fetcr>s  Letters  to  his  Kins/oik,  I  109. 
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lectures  at  the  Ootkgt  ef  DwM 
with  eloquence  the  pfaOfl 
▼isms  and  aigumsota  ef 

never  had  ph&oeoptqr  *•*» 
it  came  from  the  lips  of  1 
almost  an  intellectual  past 
joins  about  the  8oo4s*  1 
overhearing  at  a  hall  a  ji 
the  dance,  H  What  you  s 

the  aib*ract "  the  ra 

drowned  by  the  tnmnlt  c 
make  mental  philosophy 
rooms.  There  was  soon 
with  broad,  bald  head,  1 
intelligence,  standing  at  1 
and  moral  qualities  with  I 


pleasing  soft  voioe   his 
periods  "  possessed  of  catl 

He  was  born  in  1751 
where  his  father,  Matthi 
matics,  resided — that  liwi 
very  brilliant  scientific  re]    i 
of  Koseneath.     After  stu 
young  Stewart  went  to  G 
hiH  friend  Archibald  Alia-  n 
admin-d  preachor  of  tlie  Kcutlid 
lUtwnuNl  HA  the  author  of  u* 
tli.it  rrntury'M  many  futile  thaesll 
hnuKtli-Hs  tli<*  at  miction    u* 
tva(  Km-    of    IWtiwor    Itad.   and   he 
th«m.   plain  ami  ponderous  Wttaiaa 
m'iim'    |ihiliiMi|ihy "   whicl 
nftrr   \t«ti-«  with  an  elmpttuoe  t**  whi 

llli.lt  •  ll«lolu*i| 

Wh.n  Kin  fatlc-r  witf  laid  aside  by 
•mly    nun  u*»n   year*   t>ld,  acted  aa   his 
.VI. un  Krrtf'i-.n   \wtit   to  America  on  the  futile 

«    -A^r*  •  MrmtrmU,  p.  SS. 
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li'ia  tliv  M< //"tint  Kngruving  after  Kaeburn. 
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mission,  he  also  undertook  to  lecture  for  bis  friend  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  with  the  easy  versatility  peculiar  to  those  per- 
functory days.  It  was  on  a  Thursday  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  teach  ethics,  and  he  was  ready  to  begin  on  the  Monday, 
daily  working  up  his  lectures  with  infinite  zest  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  College  gardens,  No  wonder  when  the 
session  was  done  the  young  man  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
required  to  be  lifted  into  a  carriage,  Relying  on  Stewart's 
varied  accomplishments,  whenever  a  professor  was  ill  or 
abroad  he  would  ask  him  to  take  his  duty,  and  Stewart  was 
ready  at  once  to  teach  Ehetoric  or  Logic  or  Greek. 

On  his  father's  death l  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics,  but  he  was  glad  to  exchange  that  post  for  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  ten  years  after,  on  Ferguson's 
retiral,  in  1785 — for  he  owns  he  was  "groaning  at  teaching 
Euclid  for  the  thirteenth  time/1  Now  he  was  in  his  element. 
With  no  great  capacity  for  intellectual  subtleties,  00  love  (<>r 
metaphysical  problems,  he  studied  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind,  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  heart,  with  the 
minuteness  of  an  observant  naturalist.  His  opinions  and  his 
system  were  substantially  those  of  his  master  Thomas  Reid. 
He  broke  no  new  ground,  indulged  in  no  original  speculation. 
He  had  a  cautious  and  astute  way  of  evading  difficulties,  and 
when  his  students  were  expectatit  as  he  approached  some  fine 
problem,  he  usually  deferred  the  solution  to  another  day 
which  never  arrived.2  But  L-lien  his  literary  grace  none 
disputed  ;  his  exquisite  elocution  bore  off  the  line -sounding 
sentences  and  added  beauty  to  his  poetical  quotations  ;  his 
art  of  putting  things  was  admirable,  the  speculations  of  others 
became  clear  and  attractive,  set  forth  with  his  copious — too 
copious — illustrations  and  fluent  periods,  too  diffuse  and  ornate. 
Of  German  philosophers,  since  they  had  given  up  writing  in 


1   Stewart's   Works,  i.v. ;  Memoir  by  VMteh, 

-  Cock  burn,  p.  2t>  ;  Memoir  of  >Sy<iit*it  Snutji,  it  ji.  134t  KydjMy 
writes  characteristically  of  his  timid  old  friend*  **Wc  havo  bid  TJu^hl 
Stewart  and  Ids  family  here  for  a  few  day*.  We*  aj*)kt*  much  of  \hv  woatfosr 
and  other  harmless  subjects.  He  became  nm  e,  ]iow«vt>r,  a  litUr  tlermUd*  and 
in  the  gaiety  of  his  soul  let  out  some  opinion*  which  will  itaubtleaa  tnitkt*  him 
writhe  with  remorse.  He  went  bo  far  as  to  nay  h«  nanaidnrad  th*  King'* 
recovery  as  very  problematical  "  {Memoir  of  Sydnttf  Smith}  it  p«  PO), 
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Latin,  ho  knew  nothing,  far  ho 
and  of  Kant  he  owned  he  coeld 

For  many  a 
to  teach — it  had  been 
fiuniliea  of  rank  and  fartue  to  be 
to  attend  lactam  of  profeseoti 
they  were  welcomed  like 
teachers  who  were  glad  to  have 
income*.     Towards  the  end  of  ti 
hindered  travelling  and  stndyiag 
in  greater  numbers  came  north, 
live  with  profcosoii,  who  coeld  look 
their  studies.     Noblemen  did    net 
privilege  of  their  eon  being 
charming  home     On  the 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards   Lord 
afterwards  notable  aa  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  who  had 
Francis  Horner,  Henry  Cockborn, 
men  looked  fondly  back  in  their 
days  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  in 
odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  had 
and  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
they  studied  under  Playfair  and 
it  was  I>u^ald  Stewart  whom  they 
as  h«k  set  forth  fine  moral  aim 
tliitriissini:    the    application   of 
pivmiuu'Dt  and  the  conduct  of 
w.u»  literal  in  {Militics.  and  when  the  Frsach 
with  it*  rap'  of  demth-racy.  Whig  viewa 
•  iiMii.iv.      The  vt-ry  phrase  "  poliiitwl 
vnrs   <i|    |mrt*iiu   a   Auspicious 
rrrii"!   it.*.- It  with  such  innocuous 
and  m.il:.  fr»t*  tnul#*  and  exchangi 
!M*iitiiiif!iU(  Knuirw  Jrflrey's  father  kepi  Us  en 
rlaM*r--«iii '  hf»t  hi?%  mind  should  be 
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cratic  heresies.  Never,  however,  was  there  a  man  less 
revolutionary  than  that  mild,  polished,  most  prudent  gentle- 
man. As  Henry  Cockburn  listened  in  his  boyhood  to  the 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  felt  his  whole  nature  changed  by  his 
teacher:  "his  noble  views  unfolded  in  glorious  sentences 
elevated  me  into  a  higher  world."1  Francis  Horner  was 
touched  and  moved  to  admiration  ;  and  it  was  the  inculcating 
of  high  moral  purpose  on  men  and  citizens  which  influenced 
young  men  who  had  a  public  career  before  them.  As  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  said,  his  disciples  were  his  best  works. 
He  was,  in  fact,  an  eloquent  philosophic  preacher.  This 
position  he  retained  till  he  retired  in  1811,  when  Thomas 
Brown  succeeded  him,  and  dismayed  him  by  teaching  doctrines 
he  vehemently  rejected. 

In  the  class  and  out  of  it  he  was  the  same — the  courteous, 
kindly  gentleman.  No  gatherings  were  more  delightful  than 
those  at  his  house  every  fortnight — at  the  old  house  in  Horse 
Wynd  and  at  Ainslie  Place,  with  his  accomplished,  clever, 
plain-faced  wife  as  hostess.  His  rooms  were  the  resort  of  all 
persons  of  position  and  culture  in  the  city.  The  same 
attention  was  paid  to  the  awkward  student,  who  trod  the 
carpet  shrinking  at  every  squeak  his  new  pumps  made  on  the 
floor,  as  to  the  judge  or  peer,  to  whom  the  company  was 
deferential.  There  Whig  and  Tory  both  agreed,  political  and 
ecclesiastical  differences  were  laid  aside  for  the  evening.  Not 
being  gifted  with  much  humour,  it  was  all  the  more  delightful 
to  catch  the  eminent  philosopher  in  some  playful  mood,  as  at 
Woodhouselee,  when,  on  opening  the  drawing-room  door,  the 
old  professor  was  discovered  playing  with  little  Patrick  Tytler, 
his  host's  son,  the  future  historian  of  Scotland — both  pranc- 
ing on  the  floor,  seeing  which  should  longest  maintain  the 
peacock's  feathers  poised  on  their  respective  noses.2  In  his 
country  house  at  Catrine  and  in  Edinburgh  he  entertained 
Robert  Burns,  not  with  the  pompous  patronage  of  old  Dr. 
Blair,  not  with  the  peddling  criticism  of  Dr.  Gregory,  but  with 
the  easy  frankness  of  a  friend.  All  these  social  and  intel- 
lectual graces  he  bore  finely  to  his  death  in  1829.8     No  great 

1  Cockburn's  Memorials,  p.  26.  *  Burgon's  Ltfe  cf  Patrick  F.  TgiUr. 

*  When  Stewart's  death  was  announced  at  a  large  dinner-party  in  England, 
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thinker,  no  founder  of  any 
en  ocnte  exponent*  e 
philosophy;  aooording  to  Lotd 
didactic  orator*." 


Gum  or  to 


As  the  century  drew  to  it*  eloee  the  momoi 
tion  were  passing  away  one  by  on*  T< 
figures  they  were,  who  had  oontributadaolsq 
intellectual  life  of  the  country.  In  1790  dM 
Robert  Henry,  minister  of  the  Old  Kfak  of 
should  not  pass  without 
little  in  literary  and  oonvirial 
worthy  member  of  them.  Ii 
of  his  History  of  Scotland  was 
an  original  plan,  each  period  having  ifti 
literary,  social,  erdcsiaatical  aflhii 
ments.  The  writer  appreciated 
importance  of  studying  the  social 
essential  parts  of  its  real  history,  and  in  Ms 
historians  wore  led  to  follow.  It  was  a 
showing  ability  and  industry,  if  not  gra 
met  with  praise  both  from  men  of 
wliith  elected  him  Moderator  of 
ruhlish*!  at  his  own  cost,  though  afterwaids  ho  oafti  il  to 
£:iooov  it  came  out  in  successive  quartos  horn  1771  to  iTtl 
As  on  fin«»  miiiiiy  days  the  wasps  abound,  m  whan 
whirling  "h  an  author  literary  wasps  are  ante  to 
Thit  <lt\«T  Uit  consummate  rascal  Otlbstt 
wii'  -niiiiiH  whether  hi*  was  drunk  or 
hi*  \*.«rk>  with  untiring  pertinacity.  In  177S  ha  had  ttml 
hi-  ut must  u*  vent  Inn  spleen  on  men  of 
A"/ifi/»i4r/A  M'wiztnr — <»n  Monboddo, 
.n  1  wl.(  it  M  thi*  U<uum»  intolerable  in  Edtnhaari^ka 


»-  .  :• 
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tr!  with  UntT  Ky  ft  UdT  nf 
t    f"tjrvi    «!■'!   tutting!?   9+*i  ; 
••f  -    fcft!  *  p.  m  m  Mr    IVftM 
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an  outlet  for  his  malice  in  London  newspapers  and  reviews,1 
Dr.  Henry  was  his  special  victim ;  he  "  vowed  to  crush 
his  work."  On  every  opportunity  this  amiable  divine  was 
attacked  - —  his  sermons,  his  speeches,  his  book  —  till  the 
sale  of  his  History  was  stopped,  and  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  many  years  and  his  few  savings  seemed 
rained.  Stuart  would  spy  out  when  he  was  going  to  London 
to  look  after  the  sale  of  his  work,  and  then  in  hot  haste 
would  write  to  his  satellites  in  London  to  have  damaging 
paragraphs  in  the  Chronicle  or  elsewhere  to  scathe  him  on  his 
arrival  In  1775  the  scoundrel  gloated  over  rumours  that 
his  victim  was  dying,  and  jubilantly  he  writes  :  Et  Poor  Henry 
is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  his  friends  declare  that  1  have 
killed  him.  I  have  received  this  information  as  a  compli- 
ment." *  However,  the  reverend  doctor  survived  the  malice 
of  his  assailant,  and  the  assailant  himself,  who,  after  making 
a  considerable  name  as  an  able,  florid  writer  on  history, 
died  of  intemperance.  Of  the  rascal's  habits  many  stories 
were  flying.  Smellie,  the  printer,  would  relate  how  the  man, 
when  intoxicated,  staggered  into  the  ash-pit  of  a  great  steam- 
engine  which  stood  by  the  roadside,  and,  awakening  from 
drunken  sleep,  as  he  saw  the  furnace  opened  and  grimy 
black  figures  stoking  the  tire  and  raking  the  bars  of  the 
enormous  grate,  while  the  machinery  clanked  furiously  with 
its  beams  and  chains,  he  thought  that  this  was  hell, 
and  in  horror  exclaimed,  "Good  God,  is  it  come  to  this  at 
last!"8 

Dr.  Henry  was  one  of  those  characteristic  Moderates  of 
the  old  school  who  were  genial  in  society,  humorous  at  table, 
and  deplorably  dry — and  deliciously  conscious  of  being  dry 
— in  the  pulpit.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  ministers 
who,  according  to  Lord  Eobertson,  of  facetious  memory,  **  are 
better  in  bottle  than  in  wood11  His  colleague  was  Dr.  James 
MacKnight,  an  estimable  and  learned  divine,  whose  Hwrmowy 
of  the  Gospels  was  regarded  in  its  day  as  a  marvel  of  criticism, 
though  simple  folk  wondered  that  the  doctor  should   write  u 

1  Hume's  Inters  to  Stratum  y  %\  158  1  Kerr1'*  tAf*  vf  Smtffi*,  i 

1  Disraeli's  Quarrels  and  fWmiti**  of  Authors*  18&8>  |i»  135s 

3  Kens  Lift  „/  W>  SnuUf^  t  804. 
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book  to  "make  fear  men  apse  vie 
Hie  historian  he  wee  deeply  dull  a 
Kirk pewe were spaisely eHwrfeH  bye 
Dr.  Henry  woold  qnislly  oUerre  to 
blessing  they  wen  miiieU     of  the  i 
wise  -  there  woold  be  two  ton  <tmf*j 
One  pouring  Sabbath  Dn  MirffnigM 
drenched.    Carafally  the  hsadte  wij« 
were  "ringing  in/*  end  the   turmrmii 
M  Oh  I  I  wnah  I  wee  diy — I  ™h  I 
I'm  dry  noof     "Never  mini  doc 
solingly  remarked,  *  when  ye  get  to  tb 
eneoch."    It  wee  in  1790  that  am 
the  Rer.  8ir  Henry  HoneraUT  to  one 
Stirling.     "  Come  oat  direotJjr.  I  have  gel 
week— I  have  got  to  dia"     He  bt 
bat  cheerful  and  cbetty;  and  i 
bouring  minister  wee  anm*itu 
sighed  Mn  Henry.     ■  Keep  him 
the  cratur  in  I "  ernlatmed  the 
came,  and  the  tick  man,  wil 
ants,  closed   his  eyee  ee   if 
motionless,  waiting  for  the  invali< 
to  whisper,  a   motion   of   Mrs,  Henry's 
reduced  him  to  silence.     At  last  he  ilipp* 
as  the  door  was  closed  the  dying  OH 
broke   into  a  merry   laugh.1     That 
ilea* I,  at  tin?  age  of  seventy-two, 

lu  tho  same  year  pee»«l  away  Dr 
liliVHician,  a  lecturer  on  physiology, 
a   brilliant   teacher   in   his    chair 


'   •■  I  think  I  •*•  hfe  kf|».    i 
mHl*l  *y  man?  \\*r*  »f  rarU.  bis 
*n<t  hw  thr**!t«r»  Mat  grwatanrt. 
«;t..»t  wrrr  ptu"k  imm«»t»biy  to  hi»  •*>->• 
»!,  1  mi1  :«1   hint  to  f  mi  •  *\mk  1 

f..r»»ri  f:n  th»  M*«fuw«]  *t  tht  rv«  _ 

ii  ;  i'.ir  i  .*k  f-'f»»nl  without    giving  UftW  I*  Mf  pMn  ST 
ft»»r  th*r<    «m  ati%lhiti|C    IB  th«  vara  «SMf*  MBMS?  SOA  H 
,i >r« I  ii.  !•••«>     H'.^khiru'i  JfrwurWi.  ft,  SS). 

1    <«pkbUfttl    J/"»f«il,   fi     II. 


KOBKRT   HEXRY 
From  the  Paint  iiu  t>Y  I'Uvi.i  Martin  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 
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Edinburgh  missed  that  tall,  slouching  man,  with  his  massive 
wig  and  cocked  hat,  huge  arched  uose  and  pendulous  lips, 
who  used  to  walk  contemplatively  op  the  street  with  his 
hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  or  be  home  In  a  sedan-chair  to 
patients.  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  the  brilliant  chemist,  was  to  be 
seen  till  1799 — the  year  Lord  Monboddo  died — tall,  cadaver- 
ously pale,  with  face  of  sweetest  expression,  and  dark,  clear, 
benignant  eyes,  the  sparse  hair  carefully  powdered  and  gathered 
into  a  long,  thin  queue,  and  his  body  clad  in  speckless  black 
coat  and  silk  stockings  and  silvered  buckles,  carrying  a  green 
silk  umbrella.  Everybody  honoured  and  loved  him.  Rough 
boys  and  impudent  caddies  made  way  respectfully  for  him  on 
the  pavement.  One  day  in  March  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
study — before  him  his  simple  fare  of  bread  and  a  few  prunes, 
and  carefully  measured  quantity  of  milk  and  water,  his  cup 
set  on  his  knees,  held  by  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  just  ceased  to 
speak.1 

Others  of  an  illustrious  brotherhood  survived  Dr.  Carlyle 
lived  on,  active,  vivacious,  full  of  social  and  literary  interests, 
and  wondrous  handsome,  with  that  figure  which  age  had  not 
bent  when  he  died  in  1805.  uHe  was  one  of  the  noblest- 
looking  old  gentlemen  I  almost  ever  beheld/'  says  Lord  Coek- 
burn.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  hale  and  rosy  in  silvered  old 
age ;  and  John  Home,  pleasant,  good-humoured,  but  mentally 
enfeebled.  These  old  friends  had  stood  at  the  grave  of  their 
old  companion  Dr.  Robertson  in  1793  and  of  Dr.  Blair  in 
1800. 

In  the  College  were  professors  well  sustaining  the  fame  of 
the  venerable  university.  In  the  chair  of  Medicine  was  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  successor  to  his  father,  one  of  a  family  whicli 
had  sent  into  the  world  many  men  of  science  throughout  a 
century — one  of  the  most  able  of  lecturers,  acute,  bluff,  and 
caustic,  constantly  in  professional  disputes,  when  his  opinions 
were  generally  right,  and  engaged  in  feuds,  when  his  ways  wero 
always  wrong — maintaining  his  cause  both  by  his  ferocious 
pamphlets,  which  he  hurlel  forth  in  huge  quartos,  and  by 
his  stick,  which  mauled  hi*  opponent  Dr.  Hamilton — though 
he  avowed,  as  he  paid  the  tine  of  X100t  that  he  would   will- 

1  Black's  Lectures,  i.  ;  Memoir  b^  Robboa,  p.  74- 
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ingly  pay  doabb  to  do  it 
to  his  militant 
walking  with  fate  _ 

weapon.1     A  ino  Irtntefc;  in 

epitaphs  and  dedkntiona,  he  kM 
a  groat  deal  of  physic, 
remain  long  fragrant  in  the 
famed  and  inmmous  *  Qieguty*s 
nostrils.     Professor  Ptayfcir  wee 
on  msthematice,  with  a  European  turn  IB  * 
adored  by  student*  liked  by  all  MB  Mil 
of  whom  this  M  philanderer  of  the 
him,  was  a  devoted  champion.     He  wee 
in  soul  as  he  grew  old  in  bodjy,  with  a  isrii  ten  ef 
good-nature.    As  his  fallow-professor  he  had  Ik. 
son  in  the  chair  of  Natural 
till  1805  his  distinguished  career  in 
Quaint  in  character  as  in    mm 
lively,  humorous  man  in  spite  of  bonta  ef  hpfrnhmkA 
vetitional  in  dress  as  in  opinion,  with  hb  kmj 
curled,  hanging  down  his  back ;  hie  cnoonono  I 
by  a  huge  cocked  hat  when  walking  the  High 
capacious  nightcap  when  in  his  stndy;  having 
frame  covered  up  to  the  thighs  with  whiti 
By   the   close   of    the   century   the 
«  «m.-*h!  to  contribute  to  science,  laarnh*£  an 
iiuiiiy  were  admirable  writers  on  agriculture.* 
rr«*|i  of  abb*  men  who  were  born  between  17 IS 
iii'l  <*!it«*ivd  the  Church  when  it 
fiiuiitiriHni  of  the  "wild  party"  and  the 
}n">}'1i*,  hatl  few  8ucceas4»ra.     At  the  middle  ef  the 
and    on    to    about    1770,    tbe 
jNrtiti..n  tlian  they  did  at  any 
v.mu^H  nlwuvH  of  a  classical,  and  sometimes  ef 
•  •tuxiiioii    ih»ir    knowledge,"  says   Henry 
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equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  man  in  their  parish.  When 
the  value  of  land  was  low,  and  when  proprietors  lived  more 
at  home,  the  clergyman  stood  high  in  the  scale  of  rank  among 
his  parishioners,  and,  as  I  can  well  remember,  was  able  to 
maintain  a  certain  style  of  plain  and  cordial  hospitality  which 
gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  rational,  gent  Ionian -like  society, 
The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  mixed  more  than  I  think  they  have 
done  at  any  subsequent  period  M*ith  the  first  and  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  place — distinguished  whether  for 
science,  literature,  and  polite  manners — and  even  as  far  as  the 
clerical  character  might  allow  with  men  of  fashion  conspicuous 
for  wit  and  gaiety." 1  The  most  notable  specimen  of  the 
accomplished  country  clergyman  was  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inver- 
68k,  the  companion  of  all  men  of  letters,  who,  being  born 
in  1722,  appeared  at  the  time  which,  by  some  strange 
coincidence,  produced  most  of  the  famous  Scots  literati  By 
right  of  good  lineage,  of  culture  and  talent,  he  took  his  place 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  was  more  adapted  to  shine  in 
society  than  perhaps  any  one  of  them.  Tall,  strikingly  hand- 
some in  form,  with  noble  features  that  won  for  him  the  uaine 
of  "  Jupiter "  Carlyle,  with  dignity  of  manners,  humour,  and 
vivacity  in  talk,  he  was  a  notable  figure  in  his  day.  There  was 
he  living  in  his  manse  on  a  stipend  of  about  £100  a  year,  yet 
entertaining  at  times  Lord  Elibank,  and  the  Hon.  Charles 
Townshend,  and  Sir  William  Pulteney,  with  his  friends  Hume, 
Ferguson,  and  Robertson.  He  was  an  able  man  of  affairs  in 
the  Church,  the  brilliant  associate  of  people  of  fashion,  m 
welcome  at  Dalkeith  Palace  as  in  an  Edinburgh  tavern*  the 
trusted  friend  of  politicians  like  Townshend,  Dundas,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  favourite  companion  of  men  of  letters 
and  law  in  Edinburgh  and  of  Smollett  in  London,  and  yet  a 
popular  pastor  to  his  people.  A  cool,  shrewd  man,  he  was  a 
moderate  of  the  most  distinct  type ;  very  apt  to  mistake 
enthusiasm  for  cant  and  zeal  for  fanaticism,  and  disposed 
to  look  with  contempt  on  men  of  a  narrower  type.  It  was 
indeed  difficult  to  hide  that  contempt  for  dull-witted  brethren  in 
his  Presbytery  who  had  libelled  and  censured  him  for  *  contra* 
vening  the  laws  of  God,  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  Church,0  in 
1  Mackenzie's  Ltfe  qf  Honu,  p,  10. 
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brethren  complained  Out  Ik* 

It  it  not  at  a  man  of  letter*  thi 

hit  keen  taste  lor  literature  he 

to  it    When  he  appealed  in  1 

in   London  on  Cbnroh 

courtiers  with  hie  striking 

expressive  countenance,  with 

of  his  bee  "  f ;  while  he 
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When  the  century  came  to  an  end,  those  who  were  to  be 
famous  in  the  next  were  scarcely  known.     Scott,  after  trans- 
lating  German   poetry,  which    Henry  Mackenzie   had   first 
brought  to  knowledge,  had  settled  down  as  Sheriff-Substitute 
of  Selkirkshire,  amusing  his  leisure  time  with  collecting  Border 
minstrelsy.     Francis  Jeffrey  was  making  his  nimble  way  at 
the  Bar,  not  dreaming  of  his  future  career  as  critic  and 
reviewer,  as  dispenser  and  demolisher  of  reputations.     James 
Hogg,  while  herding  sheep  in  Ettrick,  was  composing  ballads 
sung  by  the  lasses  in  the  district — who  called  him  "  Jamie  die 
poeter  " — and  on  the  hillsides  was  scribbling  verses  on  scraps 
of  paper  in  uncouth  printed  letters,  with  a  phial  full  of  ink 
hanging  to  his  button-hole.     With  delicious  self-confidence 
even  then   he  was   sure  that  he  could   equal   his   brother 
peasant  Robert  Burns.     John  Leyden,  who  in  Teviotdale  had 
also  herded  his  father's  sheep,  was  acting  as  tutor  during 
intervals  of  study  at  college,  yet   already  possessed  of  vast 
stores  of  reading  in  most  European  and  Eastern  languages. 
He  was  often  to  be  found  in  that  favourite  resort  of  book 
collectors,  the  little  shop  in  the  High  Street  newly  set  up  by 
young  Archibald  Constable,  who  put  over  his  door  the  legend 
M  Scarce  Old  Books,"  which  sarcastic  brothers  of  the  trade 
persistently  read  "  Scarce  o'  Books." l     There,  amid  the  fre- 
quenters (including  old  Dr.  Blair,  who  would  often  come  in 
for  some  novel  or  romance),  Leyden  would  prowl  among  the 
shelves — a  sandy-haired  youth  with  staring  eyes,  talking  with 
"  saw  tones,"  screech  voice,  and  excited  gestures  on  Icelandic 
or  Arabic.     Quite  satisfied  that  his  multifarious  knowledge 
could  issue  in  solid  work,  "  Dash  it,  man,"  he  would  say,  "  if 
you  have  the  scaffolding  ready,  you  can  run  up  the  masonry 
when  you  please."     He  was  to  die  at  Batavia  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  great  as  an  Orientalist  and  of  repute  as  a  poet 
Susan  Ferrier,  the  future  novelist,  a  tall,  dark,  and  handsome 
girl  of  twenty,  was  keeping  house  for  her  father,  the  Writer  to 
the  Signet.     Joanna  Baillie,  the  poetess,  living  at  Hampstead, 
among    a   pleasant,  tea -drinking  literary  coterie,  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  gatherings  at  Mr.  Barbauld's,  demurely  sitting  as 
they  praised  her  Plays  of  the  Passions,  quite  unaware  that  she 

1  Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents,  i  20. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return, 

Non- receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines, 


Harvard  College  Widener  Library 
Cambridge,  MA  02138         617-495-2413 


Please  handle  with  care. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  preserve 
library  collections  at  Harvard. 
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